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PREFACE 



This volume which the German General Staff 
has named ** The Ya-lu " is practically the first 
instalment of a History of the Russo-Japanese 
War, 

Its contents, highly interesting generally, are 
also an admirable introduction to the study of a 
campaign in particular ; and as officers are now fre- 
quently required to write appreciations of strategical 
or tactical situations or problems, this book will 
at the same time probably be found a safe guide 
for doing so. 

The names of towns, villages, etc., except where 
obvious what place is meant, are spelt in the text 
the same as on the accompanying maps and 
sketches, to avoid contusion. 

Karl von Donat. 



EXPLANATION OF TERMS USED 
ON THE SKETCHES 



^tt. - DetaehiDMit^ Brigade (if 
ArtiUflfy). 

A. K. = Army Corps. 

A, 0. K. = Anny^ Headqiuurten 

or Staff. 
A, R, = Artillery Regiment. 

-Statkm. 
BUi^ - Battalion. 
BUM, » Battalions. 
Bum, - Batteries. 
Budd « Bfty. 

d. -> of the. 

JSM. « Railway. 

/Wa = Field. 

F. L. = Field Ambulance. 
Fett,, Futg., Fettg*. = Fortress. 

M. » M onntaina. 

MM - Diatrict, Territmy. 
€Mb, G§lbes = Yellow. 
Gtich. = Gun, Ciuns. 
Q, K. R. = Guard Cavalry Regi- 
ment. 

Sq/in « Harbour, Port 
HUMusI — Fninmla. 



JETft. a HowHasvB. 

/oj^ A'r/o. t/. = Detachment of 

Mounted Scouts and. 
J. Br. = Infantry Brigade. 
/. If. = lufantry Diviaion. 
/. K» » DetaduiMnt of Mounted 

Soootib 
/. JL » Infimtiy R^ginwnt 

JCnp. = Cape. 
Km. = Cossack. 
Kdo. — Headquarters. 
K«U» - Chain, Range. 
JSTMn - Little. 
Km, Kilometer, f-mile. 
KM Or. = Coal Mine. 
Kp. *= Company. 
A' R. = Cavalry Regiment. 
Kiifiten Prov. = Maritime I'ro- 
vinoe. 

LufUeh. Abt. « Balloon I>etadi- 
ment. 

Masch. Kp. as Machine Gun Com- 
pany. 
Meer = Sea, Ocean. 
JfiRMi Kp, B Mining Company. 

N,(n,)^{im% road) to. 
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vffi EXPLANATION OF TERMS 



P. -> EngiiMer Compuiy. 

BUekm m Bidge, Range, Back. 

8ap. Kp. mft Jng. Dep. = Sapper 
C^mpanj uid Kngimwr De- 
pot 

Seh. B Rifles. 

Sch. A. B. - Rifle Artaiery Bri- 
gade. 



Ae-Lake (inland), othentiM 

Ocean, Sea. 
ScA/«. = Rifles. 
S. K. = Bearer Division. 
Stein Kohie « (joal. 

IW^VaUef. 

M PigeoQ. 

«. — and. 

V,, van = ofj from (alougbide a 
road). 
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THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 



I 

EVENTS LEADING TO THE WAR 

When, in 1858» the American Commodore Perry japan 
forced Japan into signing a treaty of commerce f^^^l^^P" 
after she had for centuries declined to take partraodem 
in any international trade, nohody probably ibre- 
saw the momentous changes which were lliereby 
maugurated, Fcnr, although the struggle between 
the traditional mode of life and government and Sketch i. 
the advance of European civilisation continued to 
last for more than a decade» yet» by the opening 
up of the first tiealy ports, a path was struck from 
which there was no return. Ji^mui had but one 
choice, either to remain inactive in the face of 
progress of European civilisation and power, like 
her Chinese neighbour, or to boldly take up the 
struggle for existence by adopting the means on 
which the superiority of the white race is based. 
More far-seeing and more active than the other 
Mongohan races, the Japanese decided for the 
ad<^<m of European forms of civilisation. The 
victory of the New over the Old became final 

1 
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when, in 1868, the Shogiin government of the 
Tokugawa family collapsed, which for some 267 
yean bad directed the ii^airs of the country. The 
Mikado Mutsuhito, who had just then ascended 
the throne, gave up the seclusion of his prede- 
cessors» and proclaimed to his people his intention 
of assuming himself the reins of govemment» of 
improving administration, introducing useful know- 
ledge of other countries, removing ahuses, and, 
finally, of summoning his people to participate 
in the government of the country. 

This comprehensive plan Japan has realised in 
twenty-two years, in spite of all obstacles and. 
opposition. First of all, the ancient feudal system 
had to give way. By it the country had been 
divided into nearly three hundred provinces governed 
by almost independent feudal lords, and a uniform 
government had become impossible. A strictly 
centralised administration after the European 
pattern, and a well-defined organisation of all classes 
of the population, replaced the feudal system. 
Next, the S3rstem of education was newly organised 
with the aid of European instructors, trade and 
industry were promoted, and the achievements of 
European culture were made to serve the objects 
of Japan by every possible means, but at the same 
time all was carefbUy preserved that was good and 
useful of native institutions. The crowning of all 
was the promulgation in 1890 of the promised 
constitution, which after years of thorough study 
was designed after the German pattern, and the 
opening of the first Parliament on November 25. 

It was entirely in agreement with the martial 
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traditions and the clearly discerned interests of 
Japan when, along with this transformation of 
civic institutions* a complete reoiganisation of the 
national forces was progressing. With the co- 
operation of French, and afterwards German 
officers, and by basing army organisation on 
German types» the Japanese, in place of the ancient 
feudal levies, created in a comparatively short time 
a numerous, well-armed, and well-trained army, 
while the navy was developed after the English 
pattern, and w ith the aid of English instructors. 

Having dropped her timid seclusion from the Japan '■ 
outer world* Japan, sooner or later, was bound^^^ 
to assert ber authority also abroad. The growing Kovm. 
weight of taxation arising from the expenditure 
for civil service, for the army, and for the navy, 
and her rapidly increasing population,^ forced Japan 
to find new markets beyond the limits of her island 
empire, and room for the employment of her 
surplus population. For this purpose no country 
was more favourably situated than Korea ; ancient 
connections and traditions pointed to that country. 

Korea, the smallest, the least populated, and the 
least developed of the three Mongolian Empires of 
the Far East, had for centuries secluded herself 
much stricter than China or Japan. At the time 
when Japan opened her ports to the foreigner, 
Korea successfully defied all attempts of the United 
States and France to enter into negotiations. Even 
intercourse with Japan and China, who in former 
times had alternately interfered by force of aims 

' Japan'8 population has increastxi by ten millions since the be- 
ginning of die Meiji era (1868). 
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mth the affiurs of Korea» became more and mofe 
restricted. Diplomatic rdations with Japan had 

abeady ceased for years ; Fusan was the only place 
where there was some lingering trade still. It 
is true an embassy was sent to China annually 
with the customary tribute^ but for the rest Korea's 
seclusion from China was almost complete as 
wdL Relying, however, on the fact that tribute 
was paid to her» China upheld her claims to 
suzerainly over Korean while Japan wished to see 
Korea treated as an independent State. For in 
the face of Korea's helplessness and China's weak- 
ness, it was sure not to be difficult for Japan to 
jockey an independent Korea according to her own 
sweet will, and to monopolise Korean trade by 
virtue of her advantageous geographical positicm 
and the abihty of her merchants and tradesmen. 

Japan therefore resumed diplomatic relations 
with Korea in 1868, and her agmts succeeded in 
slowly but surely increasing her influence. In 
1876 Korea had to sign a treaty of friendship and 
commerce which prepared the way for the opening 
up of the country ibr trade with Japan and the 
other Powers. 

The incessant and violent party strifes of the 
Koreans, in which Japan of course was always 
on the side of the few who were in favour of 
refonn» and China on the side of the conservatives, 
gave, in 1882, Japan the opportunity of enfordi^ 
tiie permission of maintaining a small fofrce in 
Soul, whereupon China, as a matter of course, sent 
some troops to Korea too. In a mihtary revolt 
in 1884, whidi must be looked upon as a oounter- 
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move to a coup JPMat which had been arranged by 

the firiends of reform in league with the Japanese, 
these latter were driven from Soul by Korean and 
Chinese troops. Demanding satisfaction for this 
insult, Japan enforced the Treaties of Tsche-mul-po 
and Tientsin with Korea and China respectively, 
which stipulated that China and Japan were to 
withdraw their troops from Korea, and only send 
there any in future at the request of Korea, and 
after mutual agreement. 

The state of aflfkirs created by these treaties Outbrwik 

of 

lasted nearly nine years, although during that time chino- 
neither Korean party strife nor the diplomatic 
fondngs between the Chinese and Japanese envoys 1894. 
came to an end. The Chinese, supported by the 
powerful conservative party, generally asserted 
a greater influence on the destinies of Korea 
quite out of proportion with their actual power. 
But when in 1894 the Tongfaak sect was driven 
to revolt by the misrule of Korean officials, the 
war broke out between China and Japan which 
had been threatening once before in 1884-5. 

China, at Korea's request, had wtsat a small body Chim 
of troops and some wanhips to that country. But j^paa 
as the stipulated notification by China of this fact ^ 
again contained a claim of suzerainty over Korea, Kona. 
Japan entered a protest and, without deky, 
diqiatched a mixed brigade for the protection 
of her embassy and subjects, as well as for par- 
ticipation in the suppression of the revolt. China 
declined the latter, and demanded that no Japanese 
troops were to enter the interior of Korea. 

During these negotiations the Japanese brigade 
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begao to laud on June 12. Korea's efforts to 
induce Japan to lecall her troops had as little 
success as the proposals for reform with which 

Japan then approached Korea and China ; nor 
were the good offices proffered by the neutral 
Powers of any avaiL China declined to negotiate 
until the Japanese troops had withdrawn. 
ThiB Meanwhile 4,000 or 5,000 Chinese, who had 
^JJJ^^ landed in Korea, remained inactive at Asan, while 
drive tf» Japanese mixed brigade was in the iuunediate 
chiuflte neighbourhood of Sdul» occupying Tsche-mul-po» 
K^^^ the port of SduL On July 28 Japanese and 
Korean troops came to blows near Soul. The 
Koreans were easily beaten and driven from Soul, 
whereupon Japan induced the helpless king to 
summon a new ministfy and issue a dedaiation 
of independence, Japan herself undertaking the 
care of removing the Chinese troops. 

Thus war had broken out between China and 
Japan. Japan» with the sound organisation of her 
army and navy, was thoroughly prepared for it. 
She had, moreover, mobilised in good time before 
the outbreak of hostilities three divisions of her 
land forces and her whole fleet, and had put her 
coasts in a state of defence. 

On the other side, the troops of any military 
value for active service which China could marshal 
were merely the badly armed and ill-trained con- 
tingents of the govemorSy about 00,000 strong. 
Her Northern Fleet, which alone had to be 
reckoned with in a naval war, numbered a few 
battleships superior to those of the Japanese, an 
advantage, however, which could hardly make 
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itself fdt owing to the inferior quality of their 

crews. China's preparations for war were badly 
in arrear from want of organisation and want of 
zeal of some of her governors* 

The situation being as it was, the objects of 
Japanese strategy were plain : driving the Chinese 
from Korea, establishing command of the sea, and 
then, after opening the shortest route across the 
Yellow Sea» attacking the heart of Chinese power — 
that is to say, the province of TsduU and Peking. 

As a preliminary step, the ftirther growth of the 
Chinese forces assembled in Southern Korea was 
prevented by the Japanese fleet defeating three 
Chinese men-of-war on the west coast of Korea, 
and sinking one warship and one transport Then 
the Japanese mixed brigade attacked the Chinese, 
who were concentrated at Asan, and defeated them 
at Song-haan on July 29 so thoroughly that this 
body ceased to exist 

Next, not heeding the inactive Chinese fleet, the 
10th Japanese Brigade was, up to the middle of 
August, transported to Tsche-mul-po, and the 
5th to Gensan. Then, during the first days of 
September, the portions of the three brigades 
in Korea not wanted as garrisons advanced under 
the command of General Count Yamagata on 
Pydng-yang, where Chinese forces after landing 
in Northern Korea had united with some of the 
troops who had escaped from Song-haan, and with 
some others who had hurried up from the Ya-lu. 
After three days* severe fighting the Japanese, 
oonveiging fix>m Gensan and Soul, succeeded in 
driving the Chinese firom their naturally very 
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strong position. They humedly retreated to the 
Ya-lu. 

Shortly afterwaids, on September 17, the 

Japanese fleet met the Chinese not ihr fit>m 
the mouth of the Ya-lu, the Chinese having 
appeared in the Bay of Korea with the object 
of covering the lamUng of transports. An acticMi 
ensued in which the Japanese, though not gaining 
a decisive victory over the superior Chinese iron- 
clads, nevertheless destroyed five more Chinese 
warships, and caused the remainder to retire to 
Port Arthur. 

At the beginning of October the Japanese army, 
which had been brought up to the strength of two 
divisions, followed the Chinese to the Ya-lu, and. 
on the next two days after its arrival forced the 
passage over the broad, lower course of the river 
held by the Chinese, the Japanese of the right 
wing fording it above VVi-tschu, and advancing 
south on its right bank The Chinese were then 
driv^ away without difficulty. On the following 
night a bridge was thrown across the river, covered 
by batteries built on the left bank, the Chinese not 
interfering, and then the army crossed. The 
Chinese positicm was attacked, and after a brief 
action the defenders hurriedly retired on Hai- 
tschon and Siu-yan. The Japanese at once 
followed as far as Fon-huan-tschon and Da-gu- 
schan, and then afterwards gradually as £u: as 
Lan-san-guan and Hai-tschdn. 

As the Chinese fleet no longer showed flght, the 
Japanese were obhged to try and establish com- 
mand of the sea by capturing the naval bases of 
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Port Arthur and Wei-hai-wei. Widi this object The 

a second army of one and a half divisions, under 
General Oyama, and a siege train of 42 ^^^J^^^ 
was landed mostly at Pi-tsze-wo at the end of 

and cap- 
October, protected by the fleet which was cruising ^^^^ 
off the Chmese naval ports. Without encountering 
any resistance on the Isthmus of Kin-tschou or 
Ta-lien-wan, the Japanese army on November 18 
appeared before Port Arthur, from which the 
Governor and the fleet had departed (the latter 
to Wei-hai-wei), while the garrison, completely 
disorganised, had remained behind. 

The J^anese had thus an easy task. Their si^ 
artillery opened fire on the morning of the 21st, 
and within an hour a finrt on the ncnth-west front 
was captured. From the fort they rolled up in 
an almost uninterrupted advance the whole of the 
Chinese fortifications, the fieet meanwhile demon- 
strating against the coast defences. On the 
morning of the 22nd all works were in the hands 
of the Japanese. The capture of this most im- 
portant naval port from their opponent cost the 
Japanese merely 400 men. 

Whfle the 1st and 2nd Armies were nowTbeajp- 
enjoying a period of rest in their winter quarters, wd-haU 
the fleet and a newly formed portion of an army ^* 
immediately set to work to capture Wei-hai-weL 
That naval port was very strongly fortified on the 
coast-line, but insufficiently inland. In addition to 
the Chinese fleet, which was still formidable on 
account of the number and class of its ships, there 
were some 9,000 or 12,000 land troops. 

The Japanese assemUed this new army of one 
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and a half divisions at Ta-lien-wan in January 
1896» which, under the commaad of the leader (till 
then) of the 2nd Army, was to capture Wd-hai- 
wei, and, escorted by the fleet, crossed it over to 
the Jung-tschong Bay on the eastern coast of 
Schan-tung, the transports starting on January 19. 
This force was ahle to advance on Wei-hai-wei as 
early as the 26th. The army arrived in front of 
the fortress on the 81st, and immediately, almost 
without fighting, took possession of the forts on 
the eastern front On the succeeding days the 
army turned the fortress on the south, and on 
February 3, after the garrison had withdrawn to 
Tschi-fu, occupied also the western front and the 
town itself. 

With the object of reducing the Chinese fleet 
and the coast defences stiU hdd by the Chinese — 

both having taken scarcely any part in the fight 
so fax — the Japanese warships now came into 
action too. Japanese torpedo-boats entered the 
port and destroyed several Chinese ships during 
the nights of February 4-5 and 5-6. On the 
7th the fleet began to bombard the sea-forts 
and what there was left of Chinese siiips. One 
iart was placed out of action* the garrison of 
another mutinied, one more cruiser was sunk, and 
the torpedo-boats in their attempt to leave the port 
were mostly captured. Finally, on February 12, 
the fleet and the works which were still holding 
out capitulated. 

The Japanese had thus become masters of all 
the coast defences which had been designed to 
protect the entrance into the bay of Tschi-li. 
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Their fleet had gained considerably in strength by 
the captured ships, and their naval supremacy could 
no longer be disputed. 

In £iet» this decided the war ; for the Chinese The 
were altogethcar unable to offer any resistance to^^^ 
an impending attack on Tschi-li. Immediately no^***"*** 
after the fall of Wei-hai-wei they resumed nego- tie w»r. 
tiations with Japan which led to an armistice at 
the end of March* This put an end to the opera- 
tions in Manchuria, which were carried on there 
during the first months of 1895 and had no 
influence upon the issue of the war. In the middle 
of April the Peace of Shimonoseld was signed. 
By it China ceded to Japan the liao-tung Penin- 
suhi, the Pescadores Islands, and Formosa, recog- 
nised the independence of Korea, and promised to 
pay a war indemnity, Japan being allowed, until 
it was paid» to retain possession of Wei-hai-weL 
Through the intervention, however, of Russia, 
France, and Germany, whose interests were affec ted 
by this sudden growth of Japanese power, Japan 
was obliged to restore to China the Liao-tung 
Peninsula, which was hy flur her most important 
acquisition. 

This failure did not cause Japan to give up her 
plans ; she merely deferred them. Mortification 
and mature reflection made govemmoit and people 
cling with unparalleled tenadty to the one object 
of obtaining the hegemony over the Mongohan 
races of the Far East, and to exert for almost a 
decade all their powers in preparation for the fight 
without which the realisati(ni of such plans could 
never be thought o£ 
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Events after the Peace of Shimonoseki had left 
no doubt that it was Russia akme» and not China* 
•toAAl who could dispute with Japan for the supremacy 
m Eastern Aria. 

The growth of Russia's power in Eastern Asia 
can be traced as far back as the seventeenth 
century. The dominicms which she gradually 
acquired on the Pacific suffered, however, alike 
with the coasts of her European motherland, from 
the fact that their ports, owing to the ice in winter 
or their secluded positions, were of little use for 
competing in international commerce. The same 
efibrts for obtaining an ice-free access to the 
open sea can therefore be traced in Russia's East 
Asiatic politics as they can for centuries in her 
European pohtics. Count Muiawiew's acquisi- 
tions, the creation of Vladivostok, the occupation 
of Sachalin in defiance of Japan, brought Russia 
nearer to her goal, but were no satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question. Nothing but a completely 
ice-free port in the Yellow Sea, bcjrond Japan's 
control, could satisfy Russia's objects. 

The want of suitable access to the high seas 
was felt by Russia in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century the more acutely as she then 
began to look upon her Asiatic dependencies no 
longer as a useless appendix, but as col<mies with 
a bright future — a change of view which found 
expression in the gigantic enterprise of the Siberian 
Rfdlway, the construction of which began in 1891. 

Under these circumstances it is intelligible that 
Russia, jointly with France and Germany, objected 
to being debarred for ever from access to the coasts 
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cyf the Ydkyw Sea by the establishment m Liao-tiing ftnmim 

of an ambitious State powerful alike on land and 
sea. After the Peace of Shimonoseki, Russia used ^^JgJ^ 
her influenee over China — by this interference en- churia. 
hanced— to obtain firom the helpless Tsung-li-yiunen 
permission to continue the Transbaikal Railway 
right across Chinese territory in a straight line to tun§ 
Vladivostok. This made communication shorter 
and cheaper, and Russia moreover got a jfirm hold 
on Manchuria, since omstructing and working this 
Eastern Chinese " Railway without military pro- 
tection was a thing impossible to imagine. Finally, 
in 1898 Russia obtained under the guise of a lease 
the cession of the Klvan-tung territory — ^that is 
to say, of the southern portion of the Liao-tung 
Peninsula with Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan. 
China permitted Russia in addition to connect this, 
her recent acquisition, by a line with the Eastern 



The long-cherished wish for an ice-free access to 
the ocean was thus at last fulfilled. The Russian 
navy gained m Port Arthur a poirU d'appid which 
hx more deserved the proud name of mistress of 
the East than the former seat of Russian naval 
power in Eastern Asia. It was now possible to 
construct at Dalni in the Ta-hen-wan Bay for 
Russian commerce a port which, in conjunction 
with the southern branch of the Eastern Chinese 
Railway, gave excellent opportunities to imports 
to, and exports from, the vast Manchurian and 
Siberian hinterland. 

The acquisition by Russia of the Kwan-tm^ 
territory was fidt in J apan as a national humiliation. 
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for it was Port Arthur that had been the priaee of 
victory in the Chino-Japanese War. And now it 

was that that bitter hatred against the Russian 
rival arose which animated the Japanese people to 
an ever-increasing degree, and made them capable 
of bearing any sacrifice* but at the same time 
also rendered the Government's cautious policy 
occasionally very difficult. 
Further Having taken possession of Kwan-tuDg» it was 
^iS!^ necessary for Russia to establish connection be- 
tween her newly acquired territory on the one 
churia hand, and Siberia and her second railway terminus 
jJlJ^ and naval port, Vladiv^ostok, 1,000 kilometres 
(625 miles) distant, on the other. In this way Korea 
and Manchuria gained an enhanced importance 
for Russia. But in both these countries her 
interests were opposed to those of Japan, who 
could never allow Korea to become a dependency 
of Russia, nor be a party to the disintegration 
of Chma. 

The reform party in Korea, which Japan had 
secured in office, had, in the years following the 
Chino-Japanese War, proved powerless to carry 
any reforms beyraid the sphere of influence of the 
Japanese troops, who had remained behind for the 
protection of the legation and telegraph line from 
Fu-san to Soul, nor had that party been able to 
stamp out the bloody party strifes which distracted 
the country. The opposite party naturally looked 
to Russia for support after China had finished her 
part in Korea. The ruler himself sought refuge 
from the molestations of the parties in the Russian 
Lotion in 1896, and remained within its walls for 
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a whole year. In spite of an extensive Japanese 

immigration, of lively commerce with Japan, and 
in spite of the presence of Japanese troops in 
Korea, Russian influence continued to grow steadily, 
which among other &cts became apparent by the 
temporary employment of Russian officers and 
civil servants, by the granting of valuable con- 
cessions for exploitation of the forests on the lower 
Ya-lu, and by the pkn — foiled, however, by the 
Japanese— to create a Russian naval base at Ma- 
san-po. 

Russia brought the Manchurian hinterland of 
Kwan-tung incidentally under her sway at the 
time of the Boxer disturbances in 1900 by 
marching strong detachments of 1atx>p8 into 
Manchuria for the protection of the railway and 
suppression of the revolts, which were threatening 
also Russian territory. When the Chinese troubles 
came to an end, these troops remained in Manchuria, 
and the negotiations with China concerning the 
evacuation of Manchuria clearly showed an en- 
deavour to avoid, if possible, altogether the with- 
drawal of the troops. But as it was impossible 
to carry out this intention without coming into 
conflict with the other Powers, Russia herself 
proposed, in April 1903, to commence with the 
evacuation of Manchuria on October 8, 1908, and 
to complete it within a year. In the draft of 
the treaty she secured herself sufficientiy against 
the intrusion of any other Power into Manchuria, 
and against the exploitation in commerce and 
mining of this rich province and of adjacent 
Mongolia by any other but Russian sutgects. 
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The While these events were in progress Japan 

prepll^ maintained a strikingly reserved attitude, evidently 
^^1^1^ with the intention of finishing first the entire 
Bnirii. reoiganisation of all her militaiy and naval fbrces, 
wiiieh she had begun after the Chino-Japanese 
War, before she would open the great question of 
supremacy in the Far East. Japan allowed 
Kussia to establish herself m the Kwan-tiing 
Peninsula and in Manchuria without protesting 
seriously, nor did she at all energetically oppose 
the growing influence of her rival in Korea. One 
event only made it clear that Japan was not 
inclined to give up her plans on the Asiatic 
continent, or to take calmly the threatening 
supremacy of Russia in China and Korea ; this 
was the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
in 1902. By it Japan secured £i4rlAnd*s aid in 
case a third Power should step in while Japan 
was at war in Eastern Asia, and covered herself 
against surprises such as were prepared for her 
after the Peace of ShimonosekL 
It was only when, at the end of 1902» the 
matic StI engthening of the Japanese army and navy had 
been completed, and Japan could believe herself 
to have now the ascendancy over Russia's East 
break Asiatic foTCCS, that Japanese diplomacy b^gjan to 
show a more determined front In July 1908, 
the Japanese Foreign Office caused negotiations 
to be commenced at St. Petersburg with the 
object of regulating affairs in Korea and Manchuria. 
Japan chiefly stipulated for the followiog : 

Reciprocal recognition of China's and Korea's 
independence and inviolability ; 
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Recognitum of Japan's pr^onderating interests 
in Korea, and Russia's special interests in Man- 
churia; 

Russia to engage to send no more troops to 
Manchuria than is justified by the actual want 
in case such troops are necessary for protection of 
the railway, and Japan to engage to do the same 

in regard to Korea ; both engage to recall their 
troops immediately after the object has been 
attained; 

Open door for Japanese enterprises in Manchuria, 

and for Russian in Korea. 

The settlement of these questions was constantly 
deferred by Russia, apparently with the intention 
of emplo3ang the time thus gained for further 
strengthening her military position in Eastern Asia ; 
for, among other things, it was not till the end of 
1904 that the last portion of the Siberian Railway, 
the pcnrtion turning Lake Baikal, was expected to 
be completed. When Rusaa had at last to meet 
Japans urgent requests and conic forward with 
counter-proposals, she demanded elimination of the 
whole Manchurian question and recognition that 
this province was outside the Japanese sphere of 
interest To this Japan did not agree, as she had 
made up her mind to settle once for all the whole 
of Easterp Asiatic ai&irs. Repeated proposals 
and counter-proposals saw the year 1903 pass by 
without Russia treating the matter of the promised 
evacuation of Manchuria at all seriously. On the 
contrary, she hastened to augment her East Siberian 
troops, and made preparations for the dispatch 
of naval reinforcements which jeopardised the 

2 
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numerical superiority of the Japanese fleet More- 
over, a Russian company, formed with the object 
of exploiting the concessions in the forests on the 
lower Ya-lu» displayed a feverish activity on the 
border there, llie Japanese Government dearly 
saw that any further delay would imperil the 
miHtary and naval superiority esUbhshed after 
eight years of hard work. The Grovemment could, 
besides, with difficulty only resist the pressure of 
warlike sentiment of Parliament and people, and 
therefore, on January 80, categorically demanded 
at last, &om the Russian Foreign Minister, to 
know when the Russian reply to Japan's proposals, 
which had been handed over on January 18, 
would be received. As the Minister would not 
mention a definite date, and as Russia's answer 
had not been transmitted up to February 5, Japan 
recalled her Ambassador fifom St Petersburg. 
An attempt on the part of Russia to have her 
reply-note Imiided in by her Ambassador in Tokio 
at the last moment was frustrated by the Japanese. 

Although by this procedure the possibilily of a 
peaceful settlement had not entirely vanished, yet 
the whole action of Japan permitted of no other 
interpretation but that she wished for war. And 
so the decisive struggle for supremacy in the Far 
East began before either party issued any formal 
dedaration of war. 
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THE THEATHE OF WAR 

The Russo-Japanese War is one of the few wars vvar is 
conducted entirely beyond the proper dominions JJ^"^ 
of both belligerent powers. The dominions them-^ntie the 
selves can only be considered as the base of opera^ ^Mk 
tions in a general sense, merely as the source of 
power of the armies and navies engaged. The 
operations were conducted on Korean and Chinese 
soil without these States even trying to preserve sketches 
the inviolability of their territories. That the^"^^ 
theatre of war was on the whole confined to 
Southern Manchuria, east of the railway from Schan- 
hai-kwan to Sin-min-tun, resulted from the volun- 
tarily self-imposed limitations of both belligeients» 
who both, at the initiative of the United States 
of America, declared their willingness to respect 
Chinese neutrality so long as the opponent would 
do the same. An exact demarcation of neutral 
territory was never attempted, nor were both 
adversaries (in view of China's military impotence) 
shy enough not to violate neutrality occasionally. 
General Ma's Chinese troops, which were stationed 
in Mongolia to odsure neutrality* did not, at any 
rate, prevent any sadi violations. 

19 
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The possibility of Japan itself becoming the 
theatre of war was from the outset ahnost beyond 
questioiiy owing to its insular position, the con- 
figuration of its coast, and the nature of the 
country. Mobilisation of army and navy could 
be effected in perfect comfort and security;, so 
also the preparations for the naval operations and 
transport of the army to the continent. 
Nana Naval operations or expeditions beyond the sea 
tion?" *re greatly facilitated by Japan's geographical 
^for confimuation. Just where the Asiatic continent 
approaches to within 200 kilometres (125 miles)» 
the Japanese group of isles (the islands of Nippon, 
Shikoku, and Kiushiu) form an inland sea, the 
numerous bays of which afford protection to the 
laigest fleets of warships and transports. On 
the narrow Straits of Koiea» which separate Japan 
from the continent, are the prominent, well-pro- 
tected, and ice-free naval ports of Japan (namely, 
Shimonosekiy Saseho, and Nagasaki), whence 
steamers can reach the Korean coast within eight 
or ten hours. Half-way the fortifications of Tsu- 
jima Island afl'ord them protection against any 
danger. Even an enemy superior at sea would 
find it difficult to stop any traffic with the conti- 
nent, especially when his naval bases, like those 
of the Russians, are thirty hoius* steaming from 
the decisive spot. 

The Japanese and Yellow Seas, over which the 
road of the Japanese ships passes to the east and 
west coasts of Korea and to Manchuria, and which 
were bound to become the theatre of war for naval 
supremacy, are not without danger to navigation ; 
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the heavy gales particularly, which during winter 
hlow from the steppes of the Asiatic continent, 
are much dreaded. Their waters are difficult to 
navigate, especially on the Korean coast, and are 
not sufficiently surveyed. In spring and summer 
dense fogs frequently hamper navigation. These 
are difficulties which were bound to be felt much 
more by the Russian sailors coming from Europe 
than fay the Japanese, who were fiimiliar with 
every portion of the Eastern seas. Moreover, the 
central position of their naval ports, on the narrow 
channel between the two seas, half-way between 
the Russian naval bases, which were separated by 
2,000 kilometres (1,250 miles) of steaming, and the 
unfavourable local character of these Russian ports 
as well, were all in favour of the Japanese in any 
naval action. 

In all her military operations on the continent Kom't 
Japan invariably planted her foot first firmly on^**^ 

Korean soil.^ The easiest and quickest way to do 
so is, of course, on the southern coast, which is 
the nearest to Japan; it is well furnished with 
numerous bays, estuaries, and ishnds covering 
their entrances, and has many good and safe 
anchorages. Of these, Fusan served the Japanese 
from ancient times as a trading settlement and 
pivot in her wars in or against Korea. Fusan har- 
bour, as well as the particularly comfortable and 
safe one of Ma-san-po, allows even large ships to 
land. The numerous other anchorages formed by 
islands and peninsulas on the south coast are of 

* Korea is^ roughly^ 218^000 aqaaro Idlonietres (86>000 iqaare miles) 
in octont. Mid is Mid to have ovar 10,000^000 inhaliit»nta> 
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less value for landings, and serve more as places 
of rendezvous in naval operations. The whole 
south coast is ice-free. 

In addition to these near and always safe hmd- 
ing-pIaoes» the Japanese had, however, to fix their 
eyes from the outset on the liarbours situated 
farther north on the east and west coasts of Korea, 
and from which there were not hundreds of miles 
of bad roads to be covered to the Manchurian 
border. 

The conditions are less favourable for landing 
there. The channels on the east coast are cer- 
tainly good* and deep everywhere; there is not 
much ioe, but the coast has few indentations, and 
is very steep, owing to the close approach of the 
mountains to the sea. The coves (mostly shallow) 
afford httle protection against the wind and cur- 
rents. Most of the hmding-places in North-eastern 
Korea axe, moreover, very hidiffisrentiy connected 
with the interior. The most usefid harbour of the 
whole eastern coast, as regards facilities for landing 
and communicati<m with the huiterhmd, is Gensan, 
on the Bay of Lasearew; but even fix>m there 
indifferent roads only lead over the mountains to 
Soul and to the Soul — Wi-tschu road. 

Korea's western coast, with its numerous bays, 
estuaries, peninsulas, and insulas, is, again, more 
like the southern coast The sea, however, especi- 
ally on the northern portions of the west coast, is 
so shallow that at low tides (which follow the here 
extraordinary high tides) vast stretches of muddy 
bottom are laid bare. The river courses are fre- 
quentiy silted; their channels, still navigable at 
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low tide, are irregular, and frequently change their 

course. Harbours can be entered mostly at high 
tide only. Nevertheless, Ta-tong Bay, Asan Bay, 
and the roadsteads of Tsehi-nam-po, Tsche-mul-po, 
Kun-san-po, and Mok-po afiford safe anchorages 
even to large ships, but only miles away from the 
shore as a rule. Even boats can only get at high 
tide close in-shore. The Koreans are, therefore, 
accustomed to bridge the muddy bottom during 
low tide with narrow piers made of stones and 
planks, which they bring along with them, and 
thus obtain connection with the shore. Landing 
on the Korean coast is, under these circumstances, 
an exceedingly tedious affair. It is said that it 
took the Japanese divisions landing there at the 
beginning of the war eighteen days to complete 
their entire disembarkation. 

Not only the coast* but also the interior of Korea iiie in- 
presents many difficulties to an invasion, these KoraL^ 
being due, chiefly, to the mountainous character of 
the country, especially of its northern portion. 

A continuous range starts from the Pek-tu-san, 
2»440 metres (8,125 feet) high, to the Korean east 
coast, and then stretches along it as fiir as the 
south coast of the peninsula. The Tu-men chain, 
branching oS from that range, fills up the province 
of Ham-lqr-ong, which projects towards the Russian 
maritime territories, while numerous other ridges 
trend towards the Ydlow Sea in a westerly and 
south-westerly direction, or, bending hke a knee, 
run parallel with the main range. All these ranges 
do not form a particularly high mountainous 
oountiy, but one which very much restricts view 
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and movementy and leaving not mudh room for 
level country on the west and south coasts. 

The main ridge north of the roads from Gensan 
to Pyong-yang is 1,200 to 1,800 metres (4,000 to 
6,000 feet) high, descending thence towards the 
south. The slope ftdng the Japanese Sea is 
rugged and steep ; numerous transverse ranges 
render communication along the coast difficult. 
On the west the descent is gentler, the mountain 
ranges graduaUy merging into a hilly country. 
The ranges are mostly separated hy narrow, deep 
valleys with sleep slopes. Crossing such a valley 
means always passing considerable differences of 
level 

The mountain chains of Northern Korea and the 

elevated plateaus between them are mostly covered 
with dense forests. The Korean^JVlanchurian bor- 
derland between the Ya-lu and Tu-men, the 
Tu-men range and the Ton-nft-kang, is an almost 
uninterrupted virgin forest, reaching north as fiur 
as the town of Hoi-ryong. In Central Korea 
rugged, rocky, bare hillocks alternate with round, 
ste^hedged, wooded heights and green cultivated 
mounds. The south of the peninsula is poor in 
forests. 

Owing to the position of the main range most 
of the rivers, apart from those on the border, flow 
towards the Yellow Sea and the Straits of Korea ; 
while unimportant brooks only run into the Japan- 
ese Sea, forming an obstacle to communication on 
account of their deeply cut beds. On the western 
and southern sides there are several respectable 
rivers between the mountain chains, such as the 
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Han-kang flowing past Sdiil, the TH-tong-kang, and 
others. The Korean rivers, in their upper reaches, 
have mostly strong currents, deeply cut banks* 
and an irr^^ular bed broken by rapids and huge 
boulders, the bottom of the valley in the lower 
course widening, and the river mouths enlarging 
into lagoons. The larger rivers thus form con- 
siderable obstacles, especially in Northern Korea. 
Navigation on the rivers is impeded by the often 
insufficient and fluctuating depth of thehr waters, 
by mud deposits, by bars at the mouth, and by the 
ice which, in the north, covers the rivers for some 
three or four months in the year. Nevertheless, 
on the lower courses of the larger rivers junks are 
plying, and on the Han-kang even small steamers. 
The rivers are therefore of some vahie to trade 
in peace and for supplying an army operating in 
Northern Korea. 

The number and condition of the country roads 
are far less satisfactory. Being almost all purely 
natural tracks, they are rarely passable ibr the 
European kind of vehicles and guns, and in the 
mountains dwindle to mere bridle-paths 80 to 
40 centimetres (1 to If feet) wide. The so-called 
high roads are distinguished from the ordinary 
roads merely by their greater breadth, and a 
somewhat more comfortable transit over the 
inequalities of the ground. The condition of the 
roads and paths depends on the season ; many 
are simply impassable during the rains in spring. 
Road-bhdges are unknown, ferries scarce and bad, 
but most of the rivers can be forded at numerous 
places except in the rainy season. Passage over 
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the various mountain ranges is effected by miser- 
aUe bridle- and foot-paths leading mostly over the 
natural saddles. In the North Korean wooded 

district roads are especially scarce and bad, and 
frequently barred and entangled by Mien trees. 

The whole forest district, therefore* and a large 
portion of the rest of the mountainous country, are 
unsuitable for extensive military operations, there 
being no roads for the movements of troops, nor 
for their trains, which, if ever, are indispensable in 
just such a district This is probably one of the 
reftKms why the Japanese confined their movements 
in 1894 to the west coast, and only sent a small de- 
tachment from Gensan to l*yong-yang. Extensive 
operations through Northern Korea against the 
Russian coast districts or North-eastern Manchuria 
are as prohibitive as any such offensive movements 
thence to Korea. 

Traffic, in peace, also follows the west coast. 
Its main arteries are the three roads leading from 
the south to Sdul and the Pyong-yang — ^An-t)u — 
Wi-tschu road. The latter forms the natural line 
of operation for all expeditions from Korea against 
Southern Manchuria and the Liao-tung Peninsula* 
or vice vctmu Its exceedingly steq^ gradients, its 
carriage road broken by holes and pits and strewn 
with boulders, had in 1894 already delayed the 
Japanese advance. Officially it is declared by the 
Japanese to be the best m Korea, but practicable 
for vdiides under certain ccmditions only. 

The disturbed state of the countiy and the 
opposition of the Koreans against all innovations 
had hitherto prevented the construction of railways, 
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which to some extent would have made the trans- 
port of supplies independent of the roads. Merdy 

the short line of railway Soul — Tsehe-mul-po was 
opened. The Fu-san — Soul railway* 850 kiloiuetres 
(580 miles) in length, and of such great importance 
to the Japanese, was being constructed when the 
war broke out ; it was doubtful whether it could 
be completed during the war. 

For the moment operations in Korea could only 
reckon with the native means of transport — carriers, 
pack animals, and two-wheeled carts drawn by men 
or beast, the carts being generally suitable only 
in the flat coast districts. Under such conditions 
infinite difficulties arise in bringing up supplies; 
even a small army would need an immense train, 
hampering all operations. 

West and South Korea furnish plenty of supplies. 
Every suitable spot being made to serve agriculture, 
and the population's wants being not very great, a 
considerable surplus of rice, grain, and v^etables is 
produced in normal seasons, and finds its way to 
Japan and China. Pigs only, but these in large 
numbers, are available as anknal food, because the 
Koreans, in addition to dogs, eat only pork. The 
sea provides ample fish. 

So long, therefore, as an army operating in 
Korea confines its movements to the south and 
west, it can draw its victuals to some extent firom 
the country. In the north and east, however, 
apart fi-om some narrow strips of coast, an army 
is entirely dependent on the supplies which it is 
so difficult to bring up there. 

Owing to its low state of civilisation the country 
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is unable to omtribute anjrtliiiig worth mentioniiig 
to the other wants of an anny. Even billetuig 

would cause difficulties. The miserable, low, and 
narrow mud-huts in which most of the people 
dwell are, alike &om their nature as well as by 
their numbers* unsuitable for quartering troops. 
The filth prevailing in them and in the surrounding 
yards, and on the roads, is a positive danger to the 
health of the troops. The towns are distinguished 
from the villages merely by their larger size and by 
a wall surrounding them in the fonn of a square, 
which provides them with a certain though limited 
amount of defensive capability. 
Korea's In spite of its southern situation — ^Soul is on the 
climate. ggiQe latitude as Tunis — ^Korea has a considerably 
rougher climate than most of Japan. South Korea 
alone, owing to the influence of the sea, enjoys an 
almost subtropical climate with a mild winter and 
a warm rainy season lasting from April to July. 
Central Korea and the north are rougher on 
account of their mountainous character, and in 
winter are moreover under the influence of cold 
winds blowing fcom the continent of Asia, so that 
during the winter months severe frost and plenty 
of snow are the rule. All the rivers and streams 
of the western coast are frozen over from November 
till March. The heat in summer is tempered by 
winds from the sea, which bring ample rain to the 
country in July and August Nevertheless, very 
high temperatures do occur. 

Of climatic diseases can be mentioned only 
malaria, which is indigenous to the rice districts; 
but on account of the bad system of habitation 
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and of the customary undeanliness, tuberculosis, 
cholera, small-pox, and, it is said, leprosy, too, are 
not infrequent, and turn into devastating epidemics 
after bad harvests. 

Both belligerents had no need to pay much heed Hie 
to the inhabitants of Korea. Although on account pop^ 
of their fine physique, their docihty, their endur- 
ance and perseverance under hardships they might 
become useful soldiers, yet as a people they are 
TOiaUe to offer open resistance to an invader. They 
are not only without any kind of military organisa- 
tion, without leaders and arms, but from centuries 
of mis-government the Koreans are also devoid of 
any national feeling, thus causing them to suffer 
the honors of. war on the invasion of foreign armies 
with the same equanimity as the oppressions of 
their officials in peace time. And so, apart from 
occasional molestations on the line of communica- 
tions by Tonghaks, no resistance was offered to the 
first Japanese invasion in 1894-5, and since the 
Korean Government had not grown stronger during 
the decade following the Chino-Japanese War, it 
was expected that no difficulties would arise from 
the population this time. 

Eiither of the belligerents who entered the 
country could therefore make use of its limited 
resources, but at the same time had to make the 
best of the numy difficulties presented by its nature 
as welL Korea being one of the main olgects of 
the war, its occupation was a matter of course 
for Japan, and was in so far indispensable as the 
peninsula forms an almost safe connecting-link ibr 
the Japanese with their home country, and, m<»e- 
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oyer, would afford the means of escaping pursuit 
by the victor should operations take an un&vouraUe 

turn. 

The The Tu-men, the Ya-lu, and the mountain cluster 
Jl^^' of the Pek-tu-san where both these rivers have 
charum their souTccs^ fbim Korea's boundaries towards 
fironte. ]^im|.[|y|j|^ ^ 1^ means of oommunication as 

well as a frontier-line the Ya-lu, 510 kilometres 
(820 miles) long and always with plenty of water, 
is the more important of the two rivers. In its 
upper reaches, as &r as Mau-drr-schan, it is a swift 
mountain river, closely encased in a deep valley 
with steep slopes and surrounded by a dense virgin 
forest Operations across this portion of the river 
are out of the question owing to the poverty and 
inaccessibility of the whole district Below Man- 
orr-schan the bottom of the valley is certainly 
broader, well cultivated and populated, but the 
river being nowhere bridged forms a powerfiil 
obstacle by its great width — ^160 to 580 metres 
(180 to 590 yards) — its rapid current, and wooded 
banks which rise as much as 300 metres (1,000 feet) 
above the water. Islands divide its lower course 
into several branches. The channels of the two 
mouths of the river are narrow and winding, and 
blocked by bars ; ships of medium draught can 
enter only the western one. Junks ply also 
on the eastern branch and as far up almost as 
Mau-drr-schan. The valley of the lower course 
widens ; at Wi-tschu, it is from 5 to 6 kilometres 
(8 to 4 miles) wide, the banks, too, gradually 
decreasing in height. But on the Manchurian 
side^ (^posite Wi-tschu, the hiUs approach the 
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river closer stiU, and commaiid the eastern bank 
The country on both banks of the lower Ya-Iu is 

comparatively easy of access and passable; here all 
the more important roads leading to Central and 
Southern Manchuna cross the river, the means of 
transit being ferries or, in winter* the ice which 
lasts from December to February. Apart from 
these months the Ya-lu at other times forms a 
considerable obstacle and a useful means of com- 
munication, as its water-level scarcely alters. 

The Tu-men is very similar in nature to the 
Ya-Iu. Since the character of Northern Korea 
itself made extensive operations in that neigh- 
bourhood impossible, the Tu-men was of no ' 
account during the whole war. 

Beyond the border rises a much>ramified moun- HieMaii. 
tainous country which, with the exception of the fjj^f" 
two lowland basins of the Liao-ho and Sungari^^ 
rivers, occupies the whole of Manchuria. The 
Pek-tu-san forms the centre of this highland, 
too, which is called the Tschan-bo-schan system, 
after the name of one of its main ranges. From 
this centre stretches towards the west a watershed 
composed of several extensive ranges with various 
names dividing the basins of the Liao-ho and 
Sungari rivers, and finally ending in small undu- 
lating chains of low hills at, and west of, the rail- 
way portion Mukden — ^Tschang-tschun. From this 
watershed, in addition to several small mountain 
ranges, branch off the Lao-lin ridge accompanying 
the middle course of the Ya-lu, and another extensive 
mountain range (Scha-mu-schan, Fyn>siao-lin, Si^ 
un-d-schan), the extremities of which reach as fiur 
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as the southern end of the Liao-tung Peninsula and 
the Mukden — Yin-kou railway (Pin-lin* Ta-Un). 

The Manchurian highlands, on the whole, do 
not rise beyond the height of secondary mountain 
ranges, the Pek-tu-san alone attains a height of 
about 2,440 metres (8,125 feet). The ranges thence 
pretty rapidly diminish in height towards the south 
and west Almost all ranges show abrupt and 
kr^fular forms, have very steep slopes, and are 
separated by deep and often swampy valleys. In 
the neighbourhood of the railway only are the 
valleys broader, but even there steep slopes and 
great differences of level hamper communication. 

The north-eastern portion of the Southern Man- 
churian highlands, between the Pek-tu-san, the 
Ya-lu» and west beyond the Chun-tsian, is, like 
the adjacoit Korean territory, covered with dense 
virgin forest, traversed by many gorges and deep 
ravines, and sparsely populated. Operations of large 
bodies of troops are rendered very difficult there. 
Towards the west and south the growth of timber 
gradually diminishes. The extensive forests change 
into patches of wood and bushes ; farther on these 
cease too, and the hills are completely bare. This 
applies especially to the hills of the Liao-tung 
Peninsula. 

The western and southern portions of the moun- 
tains are more densely populated and better culti- 
vated, more especially so the broad valleys of the 
eastern tributaries of the Liao«ho. In the virgin 
forest districts of the north-east there are but few 
bad paths. More numerous are the roads in the 
other portions of the mountains, but, as every- 
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where in Korea, these are mere natural tracks, 
very changeable, and sometimes loamy, sometimes 
covered with sand or stones. They frequently run 

close along the riverside, often crossing from one 
bank to the other. Roads of this kind are perfectly 
impassable in the rainy season of the summer, and 
this the more so as bridges and ferries are every- 
where wanting ; the conditions for traffic are best 
in winter, when the ice covering the rivers is used 
for traffic as welL The numerous passes over the 
mountains are so steep and, especially after heavy 
rains, torn up and strewn with stones to such an 
extent that their use becomes often impossible. 

There is a sufficient number of roads leading 
from Korea to the Liao-ho basin and Liao-tung 
Peninsula. These roads mostly join the Korean 
roads on the lower Ya-lu, and, apart from the 
coast roads, lead through very close country with 
many difficult passes over the ranges which stretch 
from north to south. But for all that, the roads 
south-west of the line Fdn-huan-tschon — Liao-yan, 
in particular the one leading from An-tung by 
Fon-huan-tschon to Liao-yan and Hai-tschon, are 
comparatively good and passable for artillery and 
military waggons in the dry season. North-east 
of the line indicated the roads are not only worse, 
but the country is also poorer in supplies, so much 
so that an advance, for instance, from the lower or 
middle course of the Ya-lu straight on Mukden 
would meet, even outside the forest district, with 
great difficulties. 

Knowing these conditions, the Japanese in 
1894-5 restricted their operations in the mountains 

8 
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to the south-east comer of the Tsehan-bo-schan 
higlikiids. But here they were able to get through 
everywhere with the aid of native means of 

transport. 

The The Liao-tung Peninsula is occupied by the 
Si-un-d-schan mountam range and its faranches» 

•Ilk. which partly reach straight to the sea» or, as on 
the eastern coast and in the Kwan-tung district, 
gradually merge into an undulating hill country. 
The Si-un-o-schan rises in the north to a height of 
1»000 metres (8,800 feet), and on the southern 
extremity the Lau-tig-schan-tau promontory is 
461 metres (1,500 feet) above the level of the sea. 
In the north the hills are rounded and frequently 
grown with bushes; towards the south theur 
surfiuse becomes more barren and stony, and the 
slopes steep and rocky. The narrow, deep vaUeys 
alone, where a numerous population dwells, are 
fertile. The passes over the mountains are said to 
be passable for vehicukr trajSBic everywhere, but 
are sure to present many difficulties to guns. 

The It was obvious that the Japanese should desire 

Man- 

churian ^ avoid the wearisome way through Korea by 
landing in Manchuria itself, or at least to render 
their advance over the Ya^lu river easier by such a 
landing. When considered from this point of view 
the Manchurian coast became of special interest 
in the course of the war. 

The portion of the south-east coast of Liao-tung, 
from the mouth of the Ya-Iu to Pi-tsze-wo, is very 
flat and has few indentations. Bars of sandbanks 
and the shallowness of the streams make a landing 
quite as difficult as on the Korean west coast. 
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The southern part of the peninsula, however, is 

better shaped, the coast there is steep and the 
channels are deeper. There are numerous islands, 
chiefly on the south-east coast One of these 
ishinds, Hai-an-dao, has a good and extensive 
harbour. From Cape Fort Cheid to the mouth 
of the Liao-ho and west of it, the coast is again 
barred by a broad belt of mud-flats, which makes 
ai^iroach difficult, and for ships of large size more 
or less impossible. 

Harbours and places for landing are Da-gu- 
schan, Pi-tsze-wo, Ta-lien-wan, Dalni, and Port 
Arthur on the Bay of Korea, Tauben (Pigeon) 
Bay, Kin-tschou Bay, Adams Bay, Kai-ping, and 
Yin-kou on the Gulf of Liao-tung. 

Of these places, however, those only affbrd 
favourable conditions for landing which are situated 
on the Kwan-tung Peninsula. On ail other points 
the shallow water obliges the transports to anchor 
some considerable distance away from the coast, 
in most cases without adequate protection, and to 
bring men and material ashore by wearisome and 
difficult passages on boats. Moreover, the whole 
coast north of Pi-tsze-wo and Port Adams is ice- 
bound for two to four months in the year. Port 
Arthur, one of the Kwan-tung liarbours, was at 
the outbreak of war a Russian naval port; its 
geographical and defensive characteristics have been 
deah with elsewhere,* The extensive unfortified 
Bay of Ta-lien-wan has good approaclies, secure 
anchorages, and in Port Dahii, which the Russians 

' Vols. xxxviL-viii. of the Military Historical Mouo^raplis 
(KriegsgeMliiektlielie Bbnltdixiftai). 
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had constnicted, there was a landing stage with 
every modem appliance; it was, however, impossible 

for the moment to use this place for landing owing 
to the close proximity of the Russian naval base. 
Yin-koUy on the west, affords the easiest access to 
the Liao-ho valley, and is the principal place for 
Manchuria's imports and exports, its use, however, 
being reduced by the ice prevailing from the begin- 
ning of December to the end of March, and by the 
bar, too, at the mouth of the Liao-ho, which, bdng 
not more than 8 to 6 metres (7 to 20 feet) deep, 
prevents large ships from entering the mouth. The 
opportunities for landing are thus not only few, but, 
by their nature, little better than those in Korea. 
The The Liao-ho plain stretches on both sides of the 



^iH^^^ lower Liao-ho and its tributaries, Hun-ho and 

Tai-tsy-ho, from the extremities of the Tschan-bo- 
schan highlands in the north and east to the 
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west About Ti^-Mn it is crossed by a range of 

hills running east to west, and dividing the basin 
into two unequal parts. Its total area is roughly 
81,000 square kilometres (12,200 square miles). 
The whole basin is alluvial soil, and therefore an 
almost perfect plain. Numerous watercourses are 
the only obstacles. Communication in the rainy 
season of the summer is very restricted, not only 
by the rivers, but by the marshy condition of the 
whole country and its roads as well ; in the dry 
months of the autumn, however, and above all in 
winter, when tlie watercourses are firmly ^ozen 
over, the country is everywhere passable. 
With the exception of the marshy coast districts 
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and some sandy stretches on the river banks, the 
natural fertility of the soil and the mdustry of 
the population have turned the Southern Man- 
churian lowlands into a first-rate granary. Orchards 
and gardens follow one another. Numerous little 
groves of coniferous trees cover the tombs that are 
strewn all over the plain, and enliven the whole 
landscape. As the chief produce of the country* 
gaoljan,^ grows in summer some metres high, 
view is very much restricted, which is the more 
felt by the absence of any natural eminences. The 
houses of the numerous towns and villages, as well 
as the many fimns, gain» therefore, in importance 
as points affording a good view of the country. 
The houses are certainly small as a rule and insigni- 
ficant, the villages and towns are confined, irregular, 
and dirty, but the high walls surrounding the 
towns, and the embankments and ditches, with 
which the viUages in the river valley have secured 
themselves against inundations, turn them into 
strong tactical pivots well adapted for defence. 
The isolated £ums, too, by the solid fences en- 
closing them, show a defensive capability which 
must not be despised. 

The district where the Liao-ho and its tributaries i^^e 
rise being almost without woods, any surfiice rain- ooui 
water drains directly into them. Owing to the 
irr^fularity of downpours, the height of water in 
the rivers fluctuates very much. The influence of 
the rivers as obstacles and lines of communication 
is chiefly felt from July to September. Navigable 
to some considerable extent are only the Liao-ho 

' A plaut iu its tall growth similar to the Indiau corn. 
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and the lower courses of the Hun-ho and Tai- 
tsy-ha The other rivers are at one time torrents, 

at others almost dried-up brooks. The separation 
of the various portions of the plain is increased by 
the larger streams running for some time parallel 
to the Lfiao-ho before joining it The Liao-ho 
itself, when the water is highest, is in its lower 
course 1 kilometre (1,100 yards) and more wide, 
its depth being rarely more than 1^ metres (5 feet). 
As a precaution a^^unst floods, it is bordered by 
high dams. There are no permanent fords or 
bridges. The effect of the tides is felt as &r up 
as the Hun-ho ; at low tide extensive sand-banks 
show in the river-bed. The water of the river is 
dayqTf and not fit fbr drinking. Although the 
Liao-ho is navigated only by junks and some small 
steamers, and though the ice lasts tor four months, 
the traffic is a very Uvely one. Navigation on the 
Liiao-ho» as an additional means for bringing up 
supplies to an army operating in Southern Man- 
churia, must not be underrated, 
jntie The country roads are numerous, but mere 

in the natural tracks, the same as in the mountains ; 
^^^^ they are certainly level, but for that reason the 
more subject to the influence of the weather. 
They are in a passably good condition in the 
autumn only, particularly in October and November, 
when the soil is dry again aA;er the heavy rains 
in summer, and in winter, when fiost hardens the 
surftce. Fnm March the roads become soft by 
the thaw, the wheels cutting deep ruts in the 
surface. In a continuous rain during the summer 
months the road-surfiM« changes into a tough mire, 
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rendering movement almost impossible. How 
quickly and thoroughly this change takes place is 
shown by the words of a Germnn eye-witness in 
the war, who m one of his r^orts says : 

Our nocturnal drive gave us a little fixretaste 
of the condition of the roads in the rainy season. 
After a twelve hours' rain the road, hitlierto firm 
and without dust» had changed into a perfect 
morass; it took us three hours to cover the 
4 kilo m e t res (2^ miles) of road from Mukden to 
the camp ; of our four waggons we had to leave 
two on the road altogether." 

The Mandarin roads» Mukden — Liao-yan — ^Port 
Arthur and Mukden — Sin-min-tun — Schan-hai- 
kwan, are merely broader, but hardly any better 
than the ordinary roads. All movements of troops 
and transport in the Liao-ho plain are therefore 
carried out in summer under conditions com- 
pletely different and incomparably more un&vour- 
able than on a European theatre of war. 

The means of transport for tra£Qic on these roads Means of 
are of a very poor kind» as poor as the roads them- 
selves, but adequate for the purpose — ^namely, 
heavy two-wheeled carts puUed by three to six 
draught animals, mostly horses (ponies), mules, 
donkeys, and sometimes oxen as well, the Chinese 
driving them with remarkable skill without reins. 
These carts can carry a load up to thirteen 
hundredweight ; there are large stocks of these 
vehicles. Pack animals of all sorts are employed 
as wdl» especially in the mountains. Both armies 
used the carts to great advantage. 

The supplies which the troops operating in the 
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Snpjpiiei Liao-ho plain found on the spot without having to 

couuuy. draw from their own supply columns were pretty 
plentiful. In addition to the large amount of 
cultivated gaoljan, the fruit of which is used for 
pr^aring a kind of flour» and as fodder, v^petables 
of all kinds are grown, Indian com, and, to some 
limited extent, rice as well. Harvest is so abun- 
dant that, in spite of frequent damages by floods, 
there is a brisk eaqport trade in peace time. This 
surplus was at IcAst very welcome to the com- 
missariat during the war. Of live stock there are 
only pigs in large numbers, the same as in Korea. 
Cattle are kept by the Chinese merely for work ; 
that is the reason why cattle are neither good nor 
numerous. On the other hand, fowls are found in 
such great quantities that it was possible to use 
these and their eggs to a considerable extent for 
the supply of the army. Southern Manchuria pro- 
duces little else that would supply an army in the 
field. The coal-pits of Yen-tai and Fu-schun, 
which are important for ;working the railway, 
had not been developed to their fullest capacity ; 
the coal, moreover, was bad— «t least, that of 
Yen-taL 

The The climate of the main theatre of war greatly 

jjjjj^ varies according to local conditions, especially as 
g*^^ regards the height above the sea>level and seasons ; 
of WW. but, on the whole, a continental character 



Winter lasts from the middle of November to the 
end of March ; it is severe, with not much snow, 
which, moreover, quickly disappears under the rays 
of the sun. Cold winds» frequently carrying a 
great amount of dust, are a particulariy trouUe- 
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some manifestation of a Manehurian winter. With 
spring comes a rapidly rising temperature and 
sporadic showers ; summer, commencing in the 
middle of May, is very hot and fainy ; autumn, to 
the end ct October, is pleasant and dry. The eM 
in winter is only on the south-east coast of Liao- 
tuDg tempered by a warm current of the sea, 
thanks to which the ports are ioe-firee there. But 
even as ftr south as Yin-kou temperatures of 12° 
below zero Fahrenheit are not infrequent, while in 
the mountains and farther north the temperature 
sinks considerably lower still. 

The rains in summer usually begin at the end 
of June ; their duration varies much. The rainy 
season is over, as a rule, by the middle of August. 
It is, however, not a continuous period of rain at 
all, but rather one of irrq^ular periods of days and 
even wedra without rain, and of such periods in 
which showers of a tropical violence constantly 
come down, soaking not only the soil, but also 
impregnating the whole air with moisture. Tem- 
perature being not appreciably lowered thereby, 
a damp sultriness arises, which makes itself very 
disagreeably felt. In this damp and sultry 
atmosphere innumerable, and very irksome, flies 
develop. 

In 1901 and 1908 the rainy season is said to 

have commenced only on July 10, and to have 
made no appearance at all in 1902. In the summer 
of 1904 the weather was such that the first period 
of rain, lastiiig about a week, b^gan as early as the 
middle of June, and the second, more violoit, 
period after August 10, ending on the 19th. 
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Biiieta The haidships of winter aie felt by troops more 
hygiene, wheo there is little opportunity for billeting them. 
Large bodies of troops are therefore in winter 
obliged to remain in those neighbourhoods where 
they have found ample billets or created shelter 
for themselves. Both parties^ however— the Rus- 
sians as wdl as the Japanese — ^were well prepared 
for these difficulties : the Russians by hav ing 
learnt from the climatic conditions of their own 
country how best to protect themsdves against 
the cold, and the Japanese, because they were 
hardened to the cold by their national costumes 
and mode of living, and had moreover properly 
pfepaied for a Manchuiian winter, after they had 
been taught some unpleasant lessons in their war 
with China. The climate and bad conditions of 
water and housing react injuriously upon the 
health of the population. Thus, during the moist 
and warm summer, diarrfacea and other gastric and 
intestinal complaints, as weU as berri-berri, are ripe, 
while the dry cold and the dust-storms in winter 
cause influenza and eye diseases. In addition there 
is malaria, which prevails in the marshy lowlands 
not jBu from the coast Cholera, typhoid, dysentery, 
and plague occur as welL The defective hygienic 
conditions are the more dangerous to a foreigner, 
as he cannot count upon being inured to epidemics 
like a Chinese by constantly living in this kind of 
surroundings. Nevertheless, the sanitary conditions 
were not so bad after all that proper care could 
not prevent the s'preading of diseases. The Japanese 
sanitary measures in particular proved thoroughly 
efficient against all danger to health which un- 
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doubtedly existed. The Russian state of health 

was generally good, too. 

Neither Japan nor Russia had anything to fear The 
from the people of the Liao-ho baain» which was S^n"of 
lather densely popukted, the number of inhabi- ^^^ ^^^ 
tants in the Mukden Province being estimated at 
(), 500,000. The Manchus, once so powerful in 
war, as well as the Chinese, who had largely 
emigrated, had long ago lost all national pride 
and martial spirit. They also accepted with 
Oriental resignation the horrors of war, whether 
caused by the Russians or the Japanese, and 
readily served each party as contractors or work- 
so long as they were paid. The only dass 
of population which, though not expected to take 
an active part in open fight, might threaten the 
lines of communication, were the Chunchuses — 
bands of escaped convicts and professional robbers, 
whom neither the Chinese nor the Russian Grovem- 
ments had been able to suppress. As the Russian 
lines of communication were the more sensitive 
of the two, and as they had been fighting the 
Chunchuses for years, the Russians in the first 
instance had to reckon with this danger. 

Of the territories adjacent to the theatre of The ad- 
war we must mention first the western and south- ehh"^^ 
western portions of Southern Manchuria, namely, diatncts. 
the country of Liao-si, which forms the link 
between Mongoha and the province of Tschi-li. 
This district is occupied by the extremities of 
the Eastern Chinese Sung-lin-schan-mo mountains. 
They stretdi along the sea and Jdongolian frontier 
in a north-north-easterly direction, and about 
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Liao-yan meige into an undulating, well-culti- 
vated and populous hill-country. The mountains 

of Liao-si, as far as the Great Wall at Schan- 
hai-kwan, are not high, but bare, rugged, and 
little accessible. The coast is flat and shallow ; a 
port affording access to laige ships does not eadst 

That not only the remote southern portions of 
Liao-si, but also its northern part, remained 
untouched by the events of the war is above all 
probably due to the fact that neither the Japanese 
nor the Russians could afford to undertake ex- 
tensive operations fiur away to the west of their 
lines of communication. Only the railway Sin- 
min-tun — Schan-hai-kwan with its branch line to 
Yin-kou came into play just because it was out- 
side the field of operations and under neutral 
(Belgian) control ; for it was this railway which 
gave the Russians access again to the sea after 
it was barred by Japan's naval superiority. The 
Russians derived conaderable advantages under 
these circumstances, at least at the beginning of 
the war ; later on it was similarly used by the 
Japanese for bringing up all kinds of supplies 
for their army. 
M4iii^ Mongolia, which touches the western borders 
of Liao-si and the Manchurian Liao-ho valley, is 
in its south-eastern portion a level and poor steppe 
with a thin population of nomads. This character 
of the country made it unsuitable for extensive 
operations. In &ct, Mongolia was of importance 
to both parties only as a source of supply for hve 
stock, in which the country abounded. 
Girin» the central cme of the three Manchurian 
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provinces, was also merdy touched by the opera- '^J^ 
tions at the end of the war. The whole eastern Ouin. 
part of that province is occupied by the little- 
known, little-accessible^ and thinly populated 
northern extremities of the Tsdian-bo-schan 
mountains, a wooded highland wanting in every- 
thing that would allow large bodies to operate, 
which, however, on account of its inhospitable 
nature, covered flank and rear of the Russian 
army, tied as that army was to the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. On the other hand, the smaller, 
western portion of that province, the Sungari 
basm, eactending from the watershed in the neigh- 
bourhood north of Fdng-hwa-sien as fiur as the 
Little Chingan, is hardly inferior to the Liao-ho 
valley as regards fertility, careful cultivation, and 
density of population ; it is another granary of 
Manchuria, whose surplus in supplies of all kinds 
was of great advantage to the Russian army. A 
number of large towns like Tschang-tschun, Girin, 
and Char bin, which, situated at the junctions of 
the great railways and water-courses of the country, 
rapidly began to flourish, afford, moreover, many 
other kinds of resources. 

In connection with this description we must The 
cast a glance on the southern part of the Russian ^^^^^ 
maritime province, the Ussuri-Liand, as well, because 
in it we find the second Russian naval base Vladi- 
vostok, and because an invasion of this Russian 
territory by the Japanese, as being closer to them 
than any other, was not at all impossible. The 
Ussuri-Land is covered with wooded and little- 
aooessible medium mountain ranges, the Sicho- 
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taalins, which towards the east abruptly descend 
into the sea, whfle in the west they gently slope 
towards the Chanke lake and the Ussuri river. 
Its climate is exceedingly rough, in spite of its 
proximity to the sea and its southern latitude; 
summer is short and hot» winter very cold and 
long. For months the ice in winter and frequent 
mists in summer render approach to the coast, 
which is only well developed and of sufficient 
depth in its southern part, difficult. 

The bulk of the population, about 280,000 souls, 
distributed over roughly 12,000 geographical 
(243,000 English) square miles, has settled in 
the southernmost part of the territory. In addition 
to the comparatively numerous Russians and few 
aborigines, it includes many Koreans and Chinese. 
In the south the virgin forest is cut down in many 
places, agriculture has made some progress, and 
mining has been started in this country which 
is so rich in coals and other minerals. The railway 
has caused Nikolsk-Ussuriski and Vladivostok to 
develop into considerable towns of about 15,000 
to 30,000 inhabitants. 

Vladivostok, by far the most important place, 
and until 1897 the chief naval base of the Russian 
Fleet on the Pacific, is situated at the southern 
extremity of the Murawiew-Amurski Peninsula, 
and has in the Bay of the Gk>lden Horn, which cuts 
deeply into the country, one of the safest and most 
extensive harbours in the world. . The Ruski Isfamd, 
which bars the entrance to the harbour and facihtates 
its defence, forms an additional outer roadstead, 
equally well protected and with ample water. 
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Town and harbour were provided by the Russians 
with extensiYe fortifications and docks in the last 

twenty years of the past century. Vladivostok is, 
moreover, well connected with the countiy in rear 
by the construction of the eastern branch of the 
Eastern Chinese Railway and of the Ussuri 
Railway leading to the great waterway of the 
Amur. The block to navigation by ice, however, 
which on the average lasts for 110 days, the Russian 
Gfovemment was unable to get rid of. A channel 
kept open with much trouble by ice-breakers is 
always but a poor expedient. Thus, in spite of all 
its other advantages, Vladivostok had to rank 
second to Port Arthur, and was therefore destined 
• to play only a subonUnate r61e in the fight with 
Japan. 

The remainder of Russia's vast East Asiatic iTie rest 
dommions, including the Manchurian North-west j^^jjj^ 
Province, was from the outset beyond the pro- 
bable theatre of war. Nor did their scanty supplies 
come into account at all. There is, first, the Man- 
churian North-west Province, which is a poor, rough, 
deserted highland traversed by the mountain ranges 
of the Great and Little Chingan, covered with 
forests, swamps, and steppes, and cultivated by 
Chinese settlers in but few places. 

Then there is the Transbaikal district bordering 
Manchuria on the north-west, which is of the same 
character, a cold mountainous desert ; but its value 
lies in its still untouched mineral wealth. West of 
Lake Baikal, too, with its 34,000 square kilometres 
(8,500 square miles) one of the largest fresh-water 
lakes in the world. Eastern Siberia retains even in 
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its southern portions the character of a deserted and 
empty waste arising from the nature and dimate of 
thecountiy. It isonly in Western Siberia— that is 
to say, in the extensive loiwlands stretching from 
the Ural to the Altai — that a more fertile soil has 
attracted a more numerous population and caused 
a oompaiativdy well-developed cultivation to take 
place. Heie we meet for the first time with the 
supplies the Russian War Administration obtained 
beyond the theatre of war or its immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; here begin, for the present at least» 
those ports of Russia which aie politically and 
economically of real value to her. The great 
distance of the theatre of war from this part of 
Russia certainly rendered the full employment of 
Russian power in the Far East difficult; but at 
the same time that distance prevented any serious 
threat to valuable portions of the realm. 
Origin Connection of the Russian army with these far- 
^^j^ distant sources of supply was kept up by the 
BiQiivj. railway Moscow — ^Port Arthur, 8»500 kilometres 
(5,800 miles) in length. Not only concentration 
and maintenance of the army, but even the raising 
and organisation of most of its units depended on 
that line. A glance at the construction of the 
Siberian Railway and its development until the out- 
break of the Russo-Japanese War will enable us to 
appreciate best the great difficulties in that respect. 

Among the comprehensive efforts made by the 
Russian Government during the last thirty yem 
for raising the productive power of the realm, those 
were not the smallest by which it was hoped to 
turn the vast Siberian dominions from a useless 
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annex to the empire into a portion capable of great 
development That to attain this object solid roads 
above all were required for exploiting its mineral 
wealth and developing agriculture and industry 
was early recognised by Count Murawiew, the 
first Governor of the Amur District, who for this 
reason had some fifty years ago proposed to con- 
struct a railway from the Ural to the Amur. 
Since then the idea was never dropped, as is 
proved by a series of projects dealing with it. 
It was in 1887, when the preliminary steps for the 
oonstnictioii of the Ussuri line were in progie8s» 
that serious measures were taken in hand for 
constructing railways in Siberia, and on February 
27, 1891, orders were issued at last to commence 
the construction of the Great Siberian Railway. 
After the orders had been promulgated the works 
were completed with remarkable rapidity in less 
than ten years. 

It took barely two years to survey and determine 
its direction. The line joined the European rail- 
way net at Tschdjabinsk, thence it passed through 
the best-populated parts of Western Siberia by 
Kurgan, Omsk, past Tomsk in the south, then 
by Krasnojarsky Irkutsk to Lake Baikal, turning 
it on the south, and then to the Schilka at 
Stretensk. From the last-mentioned place the 
Schilka — Amur steamers were to act for the pre- 
sent as continuation of the line. This portion of 
the railway and part of the Ussuri line were finished 
in 1899 at a cost of more than £850,000,000. 
The portion turning Lake Baikal alone remained 
unfinished, exceptional engineering difficulties 

4 
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being met there* Connection was established 

here by steam ferries and ice-breakers. 

While these works were still in progress Russia's 
railway engineers had to &oe some new tasks by 
the acquisition of the Kwan-tung district and the 
stipuktions with China in connection therewith ; 
namely, Port Arthur had to be connected by rail 
with the Russian hinterland, and Vladivostok was 
to have a more efficient and 500 kilometres (880 
miles) shorter connection with the Siberian RaOway 
system. Thus, from Kaidalowo station, on the 
Transbaikal Railway, a new line was built to Charbin 
on the Sungari, and thence an eastern branch by 
Pqgranitschnaja to Ketritschewo on the Ussuri line* 
and another by Mukden — ^Liao-yan to Dabii and 
Port Arthur. This Chinese Eastern Railway was 
built by the Russo-Chinese Bank, but, as a matter 
of flAct, this line was also the work of the Russian 
Government In spite of interruption and partial 
destruction of the works during the Boxer troubles, 
this railway was finished within the period from 
1898 to spring 1908. Its total length is about 
2,500 kilometres (1,550 miles). 
Carrying' Thc establishment of a railway connection of 
Jf?J^*^ such enormous extent through a country that was 
gi^r^i hitherto shut off almost frx>m any international 
traffic, the opening up of a trade route by which 
the time fbr travdling from Europe to Asia was 
reduced by half, and the fare to two-fifths its 
former price, was a work of civilisation that must 
ever rank among the foremost. The fact that 
this gigantic work showed some deficiencies, nay, 
was even bound to show deficiencies under the 
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conditions as they were and by the way it was 
originated, docs not detract from this verdict. It 

is, however, necessary to direct attention to these 
deficiencies so as to put into proper relief the 
services rendered by the railway during the war 
and the difficulties with which the Russian Head- 
quarters had to reckon in rear of the army. 

Although Russia kept free from any cheese- 
paring financial policy when constructing her 
Asiatic railway, yet in order not to increase the 
cost, which bore no interest, immoderately, she had 
to impose some limits, which injuriously affected 
the capacity of the railway. Such limits were: 
the construction of the railway as a single line, 
reductions in the breadth of embankments, per- 
mission of curves with a radius down to 320 metres 
(855 yards), use of a lighter kind of sleepers and 
rails, simplification of di secondary constructions, 
and the small number of stations. At first the 
larger rivers alone were bridged with iron structures, 
wooden bridges being considered sufficient for the 
smaller watercourses. In the mountainous Central 
Siberian portions they had, in order to avoid 
circuitous routes, to put up with many a steep 
gradient, necessitating a division of trains, and with 
many other dangerous changes of gradients. The 
supply of water was impaired by the great per- 
centage of salt in the streams of the Western 
Siberian section, and in the Transbaikal section 
by the scarcity of water, and by the cold, which 
rendered the construction of water-conducts very 
difficult in the eternally frozen soil All these 
defects, and other fiwlts too which may have 
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crept in in the hurry of construction, are shown by 
the limited amount of traffic on the hne, which 
at fiist was only three trains per day in both 
directions, and by the maximum length of trains 
authorised, which counted sixty axles only. As a 
matter of fact soon after the West Siberian section 
was (^ned, the line did not even meet the rapidly 
increasing demands of the ordinary traffic in peace 
time. Allowing but one train per day in war to 
supply the wants of tlie railway line itself and of 
the East Siberian inliabitants, who are dependent 
on that line, there would be left for military 
purposes only two trains in either direction. With 
the object of improving this unsatisfactory per- 
formance the sum of 91,816,791 roubles was set 
aside in 1898, immediately after completion of the 
main portions, for increasing the number of stations 
and rolling-stock, for reconstruction of sections 
dangerous to traffic, and for a better class of rails 
and sleepers. These works were to be carried out 
gradually and were to raise the capacity of the line 
to run thirteen pairs of trains daily in 1904. 
Lake The weakest point in the Siberian Railway, 
however, was the want of an efficient link across 
Lake Baikal. In reference to this the then 
Russian Minister of Finance, Witte, had spoken 
as follows in 1908 : 

"For three months in the year steam traffic 
across the lake is impossible in spite of the con- 
struction of two transport steamers as ice-breakers, 
and is replaced by transport sledges. When the 
road for sledges is not yet, or is no longer, firm 
enough, traffic across the lake is altogether stopped 
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(in winter 1900-1 for forty-seven days). But 

navigation is also much disturbed by gales and fogs, 
and this again reacts unfavourably on the regularity 
of railway traffic east and west The work per- 
tonned by the two steamboats themsdves is» after 
all, very poor. Each of the two steamers makes on 
the average only one and a lialf trips in twenty-four 
hours between Baikal, where the Angara leaves 
the kke, and Myssowaja, where the Transbaikal 
Railway starts (80 kilometres, or 50 miles). Each 
boat carries twenty-seven trucks, and thus brings 
forty of them over in twenty-four hours — that is 
to say, eighty-eight goods vans less than could be 
dispatched even last year on the most difficult 
stretches of the Siberian Railway. 

"Transit of passengers is conducted by passen- 
ger-boats ; these are certainly sufficient for average 
wants, but as httle able to deal with an increased 
traffic as the ice-breakers. The difficulties are 
obvious that must arise, for instance, when trans- 
porting recruits or settlers for the Amur and 
Ussuri districts, not to mention warlike com- 
plications." 

But the railway around Lake Baikal, which Th« 

was to remedy these defects, passes for a distance [^ijj^ 
of 260 kilometres (162 miles) over high and deso- 
late mountains, along the steep rocky shores rising 
abruptly from the deep lake, and was as difficult 
to construct as it was costly. It was not expected 
to be opened till spring 1905. The only improve- 
ment that could be attained until the end of 
1908 was the <^CTing of the portion Myssowaja — 
Tanchoi (on the eastern shore), by which the pas- 
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sage across the lake was reduced to 40 kilometres 
(25 miles)* 

The possibility of futm« warlike complications, 

regard for heavier traffic that could be expected in 
denser populated Manchuria, and the experiences 
derived from the constnictioii of the Siberian Bail- 
way» may have contributed to the Eastern Clunese 
Ridlways being more solidly built, with durable 
bridges, heavier rails, wider embankments, easier 
gradients, and shghter curves. The steep transit 
ovor the Great Chmgan finrminga weak spot in the 
line, was ftom the outset planned to be replaced 
by a tunnel, the construction of which, as it was 
4 kilometres (2^ miles) long, would take of course 
some considerable time. Efforts, too, were made to 
increase the rolling-stock and number of engines, in 
both of which the line was at first rather defident 
Thus the easternmost lines, soon after they had 
been opened, surpassed the more western sections, 
especially theTransbaikal Railway,in length of trains 
permissible — ^forty-four waggons against thirty-five 
— and probably in the number of trains as well. 

In spite of the efforts made to improve the line, 
the connection of the Russian forces in East Asia 
with their home country was, and remained, an 
unreliable and uncertain feustor in the calculations 
of army Headquarters. No measures, were they 
ever so energetic, could be designed to remove 
this uncertainty, and it was cmly gradually as the 
Manchurian army itself increased and concentrated, 
and as the railway works advanced, that greater 
freedom of action was assured to the commander- 
in-chief ; but even then the army as a whole, with 
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all its wants and supplies, remained dependent on 
the Siberian and Eastern Chinese RaOwa3rs. 

The security of the Japanese lines of communi- 
cation, on the other hand, chiefly depended on the 
command of the sea. Since the Japanese fleet soon 
succeeded in gaining and permanently maintaining 
it, the insular position of their home country was, 
owing to its proximity to the theatre of war, rather 
an advantage to the Japanese. 
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THE OPPOSING FORCES AT THE OUTBREAK 

OF THE WAR 



A. RUSSIA 



Peace According to the peace organisation of the 

organi- H^ussiBn kuid forccs in £astem Asia, the foUowinff 

oftiM were the troops in the provinces of the Far East 

h^E^t^ at the outbreak of war : 



em Asia. 



1. Field troops: 



Aj»peii- 84 battalions, 1 machine-gun company, 35 squad- 
^ rons or sotnias, 25 batteries, 8 companies technical 



ps— roughly 86»500 men. 

2. Fortress troops: 

1 Fortress In£uitiy battalion, 4^ Garrison 
ArtQlery battalions, 1 Garrison Artillery detach- 
ment, 5 companies technical troops, 1 Fortress 
Telegraph detachment, 1 Fortress Balloon detach- 
ment — roughly 7»800 men. ^ 

8. Railway troops: 
20 companies — ^roughly 6,800 men. 
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4. IVoops guarding raihoay: 

Frontier guard of the Trans- Amur district : 
55 oompaniesy 55 squadrons, 16 batteries — ^roughly 
80,000 men. 

On their way fnm £!urope were: 

8rd East Siberian Sapper battalion, 9th East 
Siberian Rifle Brigade, and 4 batteries, together 
about 9,100. 

The Russian field army was stationed with its Sktiehs 

main forces in the Southern Ussuri district about 
Vladivostok and in the Kwan-tung district, some 
portions being in the neighbourhood of Charbin. 
Troops had begun to move from Northern Man- 
churia and the Ussuri district to Southern 

Manchuria. 

The organisation of the field troops in two 
Army Corps was a temporary one. The 2nd 
Siberian Army Corps had becm much weakened 
lately by having to detach portions to the Kwan- 
tung territory. Unhke the Russian European 
army corps, these were not organised in divisions. 
A large portion of the Russian field troops did 
not form part of an army corps, but was placed 
directly under the district or territorial chief. 

The Russian field army was strikingly weak in 
Artillery, especially in Mountain Artillery. Being 
84 battalions strong, it had only 25 batteries 
(2 H.A. batteries of 6 guns each, 2 Mountain and 
21 F.A. batteries of 8 gims each), whereas 14 to 
16 batteries are apportioned to a Russian European 
army corps of 82 battaUons. The oiganisation of 
the field Artillery in East Asia was rather 
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iir^fular. The field anny had no heavy Artillery 
at all at the outbreak of war. 

Aimi. The Russian Infantry was armed with the 7*6 
millimetre (*d04 inch) rif]e M. 91. The machine- 
gun eompanies in East Asia had thdr machine- 
guns partly on limbers, and partly on pack animals. 
The arms of the Cossacks were the 7*6 millimetre 
(•804 inch) Cossack rifle and the sabre. Only the 
Don Cossacks and the Siberian Cossacks, arriving 
on the theatre of war at a later period, carried 
lances, and then only in the firont rank. The 
Dragoons were armed with their special dragoon- 
rifle, with bayonet and sabre. 

The Russian Field Artillery was in process of 
re-arming with quick-firing guns when the war 
broke out. The Artillery in the Government of 
the Far East had been armed with this 7*62 
centimetre (8*048 inch), Q.F. Mark 1900 Putilow 
gun» in January 1904. The gun had no protective 
shields. The imperfect recoil-mechanism, especially 
the little durability of the india-rubber buffers, as 
well as other defective material that can be traced 
to bad manufiuiture, are said to have caused con- 
siderable waste during the campaign. In addition, 
there were complaints about €be heavy weight of 
this gun, and about the instability of the gun- 
carriage when firing. The mountain batteries 
were armed with the old guns» and were oolj in 
August 1904 provided with Q.F. guns. When 
war broke out this Q.F. mountain gun was 
just then under trial. The Artillery of the 4th 
Siberian Army Corps was at first equipped with 
the old 8*69 centimetre (8*476 inch) screw-gun. 
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As the Putilow Q.F. guns were without Gominon 

shell, a number of the old pattern screw-guns 
were brought up to the theatre of war during the 
latter half of the campaign. It was only towards 
the end of the war that Russia sent to East Asia 
a Putilow Q.F. battery provided with protecting 
shields (improved pattern M. 1902).^ The obsolete 
15*24 centimetre (6*096 inch) field mortar was no 
good Later on» therefore, 12 centimetie (4*8 inch) 
Krupp Q.F. field howit» srs were procured.^ 

The "Infantry Drill of 1900," as well asTnuning. 
Dragomirow's regulations for the co-operation of 
detachments of all arms of 1901, governed the 
trainingof the Infiintiy. It is well known in what 
high esteem Dragomirow's views on the training 
of troops were still held in the Russian army at 
the beginning of the campaign, in opposition to 
the voices of many senior general staff-officers. 
During a long period of peace the lessons of the 
Russo-Turkish War had been forgotten. Instead 
of insisting upon a thorough individual training of 
the men for fire action, strict education in fire 
discipline^ and proper warlike practice in directing 
fire action and in handling troops, tiie Rusdan 
regulations expected success fi'om obsolete shock 
tactics without sufficient use of skirmishers and 
without enough preparation by fire. Decision in 
battle was not sought in fire action, but in the 
bayonet charge of dense masses. Tactics which look 
upon the individual soldier as a unit, and demand 
fix>m him decision and action on his own initiative* 
were not recognised in the Russian r^fulaticms. 

* Did not eoBM into aetioD. 
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Faith in the imsistible foioe of the Riisnan 
bajrooet charge was so fimily established that 

only gradually could they accustom themselves to 
other forms. In order to retain a firm hold on 
the masses, almost nothing but volleys of all 
the kinds of fire prescribed in the regulations* 
whidi were individual slow and rapid fire, 
squad-fire, and volley-fire, came to be used by 
degrees. 

The idea of sound fire tactics and the concep- 
tion of the diversity of forms in a modem action 

were foreign to the Russian army. This is proved 
by the normal procedure in their attack, which is 
divided into two distinct stages. Dragomirow*s 
regulations organise the In£uitry attack into the 
advance to the decisive fire position, which is 
presumed to be 800 to 400 metres (330—440 yards) 
from the enemy, and in which the assault is to be 
prepared, and into the actual assault. In the 
chapter on organisation in depth, the rq^tions 
also lay down precise rules, by distinguishing 
certain units, as well as the general reserve, as 
bodies, which are to bring about the decision by 
the bayonet charge, and by laying down regular 
distances for organisation in dqyth. The fighting 
unit is again organised into sub-divisions, each 
sub-division into the fighting portion and local 
reserve. The Russian mode of attack is character- 
ised by narrow fbonts — ^battalion 280 metres (810 
jfards), rq^ent 700 metres (780 yards), brigade 
1,067 metres (1,180 yards), division 2,130 metres 
(2,860 yards), army corps 8,200 metres (8,d50 yards) 
— short distances and great depth. Theoiganisation 
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of attack of an Infantry rq^ent is apparait from 
the following scheme : 



Fighting 
init ^ 



Diftanoe A 

not more I 
than I 
210 metres. ▼ 
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not more 
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▼ Regimental reserve. 



IV 



III. 



The Russian regulations assumed the attack to 
proceed somewhat on the following lines : 

Deployment for action was to begin at about 
2 to 2*5 kilometres (2,200 to 2»750 yards) from the 
enemy, and at 4 kilometres (4,400 yards) if the 
enemy opened with artillery. Detachments of 
scouts were to complete reconnaissance. This 
derived the troops from the outset of a great 
number of their best men for fire action. The 
main body, protected by the advanced guard, was 
to continue its march, and, by order of the General 
Commanding, to assume mass or assembly ibrma- 
tion. The leading companies were to advance 
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without firing to within 1,400 metres (1,550 yards) 
of the enemy ; they were then to torn a skirmishing 

line and, at a walk, to try and come within 1,000 
or 700 metres (1,100 or 750 yards). Here the 
preparation for the assault with the bayonet was 
to begin by opening fire. From this position the 
firing line, whOe ** stopping in positions fkvourable 
for fire-action," was to advance at first at a walk, 
and then in rushes. The company reserves followed 
in suitable formations at 210 metres (285 yards) in 
open order, either in company column, in sections 
or sub-sections, in fours or in line. The battalion 
and regimental reserves had to keep a distance of 
not more than 210 metres (285 yards) from each 
other, and the battalion reserves had to keep the 
same distance ftom the company reserves. Reserves 
were to be husbanded, and commanders were to 
retain a reserve to the very last. The Russian 
regulations took it for granted that the battalion 
reserves would be used up at a distance of 200 to 
800 metres (220 to 880 yards) fi*om the enemy. 
Fire superiority was not considered a primary 
condition before dehvering any assault. The last 
rush was to be made at the double when within 
80 metres (35 yards) bom the position. No stress 
was laid upon the necessity of using the last man 
at the decisive moment. Mixing units was not 
considered a disadvantage. The conviction that 
it was necessaiy to direct the attack simultaneously 
against flank and front was also absent. It 
became the custom to keep more than half of the 
whole force well in rear as a reserve, so as to be 
able to meet every possible contingency. This 
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made the reserve to be too late at the crisis in 
most cases, if it was resolved to use it at alL 

The defence was to end in a general counter- 
attadc It was reoommended to hold back strong 
reserves for some considerable time. As a rule, 
these reserves, if they were used at all at the 
proper moment, were almost alwajrs engaged in 
making a frontal counter-attack in dose order and 
without firing a shot. 

The principles of Russian regulations for the 
employment of Cavalry in action need not be 
discussed here in detail, since, apart from a few 
European regiments, no trained Cavalry, or what 
we should consider as such, was employed on the 
theatre of war. This explains the failure in the 
most important branch of Cavahy training: the 
strategic and tactical reconnaissance. TheCossacks, 
with few exceptions, were unable either to read or 
to write. 

Russian Headquarters had decided to form 
Artillery reserves. The disadvantages of retaining 
such reserves, whenever it was done in excess, 

became apparent in almost every action in Eastern 
Asia. Artillery was attached to the advanced 
guard for reconnoitring purposes. The Artillery 
of the main body had to come mto action in a 
body. Before moving into a fire position, it had 
always to take up first a position of readiness. 
Employment of Artillery in masses, and their 
combined fire-action, were not dealt with in the 
Russian regulations. We therefore see the Russian 
batteries in Eastern Asia mostly dispersed in action, 
and, as they were unprovided with protective shields. 
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fighting in covered positions at distant ranges with 
insufficient scope for observation. But the Artillery 
being in the process of ie-anning» its practice* too» 
was at first not up to the required standard. It 
was not sufficiently trained in fire tactics and in 
co-operating with Infantry. Co-operation between 
the various arms was altogether poorly developed. 

Along with the unwarlike training of both 
individual soldier and units, who had been brought 
up under a complete misapprehension of modern 
fire-action, the inability of the lower and higher 
grades to act on their own initiative showed to 
particular disadvantage. But the training of the 
staff officers of superior commanders, too, was not 
up to modern requirements. Generals and staff 
offiicerSy however, who have not become intimately 
conversant already in peace with the conditi<nis 
governing the movements of modem masses, must 
be at a loss when confronted by them in war. 
Improvising anything at such a moment is then as 
good as impossible. Moreover, as we know bcm 
history, the oflfensive was never a strong point 
with the Russian army. Slow as the Russian 
troops were, strategically as well as tactically, 
fighting constantly in ibrtified positions with their 
pernicious influence made them, when oonfixmted 
with the energetic Japanese offensive, gradually 
think more and more of the moment when it was 
time to begin an always well-prepared retreat, and 
this in spite of their heroic bravery and theur other 
excellent and generally weU-known military and 
human qualities. Under the adversities idiich 
befell tlie Russian arms, faith in the possibility of 
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victory, self-confidence, and, by degrees, also dis- 
cipline, were bound to be shaken. It is the 
deterioration of just these moral forces, which we 
call the spirit of the troops, combined with the 
unpopularity of the iw, that we must not lose 
sight of when judging the measures adopted by 
Headquarters, especially towards the end of the 
campaign, for many of the Commander-in-Chiefs 
resolutions must have been influenced thereby. 

After the arrival of the 8rd East Siberian Sapper Trooptm 
battalion, and 9th East Siberian Rifle Brigade with Asia 
its Artillery, and not counting the 4 depot ^^^^ 
battalions of the 1st Siberian Reserve In£mtryofthe 
Brigade, and the fortress, railway, and railway 
guard troops, the following field troops were in 
Eastern ^Vsia ready to take the field in the second 
half of February 1904 : 92 battalions, I machine- 
gun company, 85 squadrons and sotnias, 29 bat- 
teries, and 18 companies technical troops, altogether 
about 95,600 men, 228 guns, and 8 machine-guns. 

After arrangements had been made, immediately 
after the outbreak of war, for the dispatch to the 
lower Ya-lu of the 8rd East Siberian Rifle Brigade 
and Major-General Mischtschenko's Transbaikal 
Cossack Hrigadc, which latter was composed of the 
Cossack regiments in the Kwan-tung district and 
Southern Manchuria, the Russian field army was 
in the middle of February distributed somewhat 
as follows: 

1. In the Southern Ussuri District at Vladivostok: 

1st Siberian Army Corps less 5th Rifle Regiment, 
8th East Siberian Rifle Brigade, 2nd Brigade of 

5 
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the 81st Infantry Division with Artillery attached* 

2nd Brigade of the 35th Infantry Division and its 
artillery — about 45,000 men. 

2. About Charbin: 

5th Eaiit Siberian Rifle Brigade— about 8,000 
men. 

8. I7i the space Mvkden — Wi-tschu — Yin-kou : 

(a) About Tift'kou: 9th East Siberian Rifle 
Brigade and Artillery — roughly 9,100 men. 

(b) Pushed J'oiivard to the Ya-lu : 3rd East 
Siberian Rifle Brigade, Transbaikal Cossack Brigade 
and Artillery — about 11,000 men, altogether 
roughly 20,100 men. 

4. In tlie Kwaii-tung District: 

4th East Siberian Rifle Brigade, 7th East 
Siberian Rifle Brigade, 5th East Siberian Rifle 

Regiment as well as Artillery — about 22,500 men. 

All troops in the dominions of the Far East 
had their establishments approximately on a war 
footing, but they weie unprovided with ammunition 
and supply columns, and the two European 
Infantry brigades, that is to say, the 2nd Brigades 
of the 81st and d5th Infantry Divisions, which 
had been transferred to Eastern Asia in summer 
1908 to test, it is alleged, the carrying capacity 
of the railway, were on a peace establishment. 
The East Siberian Rifle regiments andthe regi- 
ments of the two European brijgades had estab- 
lished detachments of trained Mounted Scouts, 
each 144 strong, before the war broke out. 
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The Frontier Guards of the Trans- Amur district 
were organised in four brigades, and distributed 
in posts along the railway for its protection. 
Reserve detachments, composed of all arms, were 
always held in readiness at brigade headquarters 
at Buchatu, Charbin, Chantachesa, and Liao-yan 
to act as flying columns. Very few only of the 
Frontier Guards had occasion to co-operate tem- 
porarily with the field army, as did a regunent 
of horse and a mountain battery at Wa-fan-gou on 
June 14 and 15, 1904. 

The powers of command within the higher units, 
and the distribution of the troops composing these 
higher East Asiatic units, over the various districts 
were of a very compUcated nature at the outbreak 
of the war. 

By an Imperial Ukas of August 12, 1908, the 
Amur military district, that portion of Manchuria 

which was occupied by the Russians, and the 
Kwan-tung territory, were formed into a separate 
Government of the Far East. At the same time, 
the Kwan-tung territory, together with the above- 
mentioned portions of Manchuria, were finrmed 
into a military district of equal rank to that of 
the Amur, and were placed, both mihtarily and 
politically, under the authority of the " Governor 
of the Far 'EaaL" To this newly created important 
post of Governor the Tsar had appointed Admiral 
Alexejew, who was Commander-in-Chief of the 
naval forces in the Pacific, and also commanded 
the troops in the Kwan-tung territory, assigning 
to hims^ Port Arthur as his official residence. 
Admiral Alexejew was sixty-one years old when 
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jUhninl the WBT broke out He entered the Naval College 
^JJ" in 1860, and became a I^ieutenant in 1867. For 
five years he was in command of the cruiser 
Kormhwt spending two years of that time in the 
Far East Beyond bcdng a naval attache for 
four years in Paris, he held no other exceptional 
appointment Promoted Hear- Admiral in 1892, 
he was, from 1892 to 1895, employed as an 
assistant to the Chief of the Naval Staff. In 
1894 he was promoted Vioe-AdmiraL With the 
exception of a short break in 1897-8, Alexejew 
occupied conrmianding positions in Eastern Asia 
since 1895» first as Commander of the Pacific 
Squadron* and then, firom 1899 to 1908» as 
Governor of the Kwan-tung territory and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the troops stationed there, as 
well as of the naval forces in the Pacific 

On August 12» 1908* he was chaiged with the 
supreme command of all the forces and military 
establishments in the Government of the Far East, 
witfi supreme naval power, and with the civil 
administration, as well as with the conduct of 
diplomatic negotiations. In addition to his naval 
staff he had a special staff advising him on all 
military matters. 

Lieutenant-General Linewitsch, who had been 
commanding the 1st Siberian Army Corps, was 
appouited Commander-in-Chief of all the troops 
in the Amur military district. 

WHiilst a portion of the troops in the Amur 
district and in Manchuria had been organised into 
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Corps, such oiganisation did not exist for the 
Kwan-tung troops. The General Commanding in 

the Kwan-tung district, whose place was vacant' 
at the outbreak of war, and who in peace holds the 
rank of a general commanding an army oorps» 
had never a free hand over his troops as a unit, 
as some of his troops were garrisoned outside the 
Kwan-tung district, and within the jurisdiction of 
the 2nd Siberian Army Corps. On the other 
hand, he had a limited right to dispose over the 
troops garrisoning in the Kwan-tung district, but 
which actually belonged to the 1st or 2nd 
Siberian Army Corps. 

Admiral Alexejew retained supreme conunand^^'^ 
over all East Asiatic land forces even after thewitKh. 
outbreak of war. Temporarily he handed over 
the command of the Manchurian Army which was 
to be ibrmed in Southern Manchuria to Lieu- 
tenant^General Linewitsch, Conmiander-in-Chief 
of the troops in the Amur military district 
Lieutenant-General Linewitsch was sixty-six years 
old at the beginning of the campaign. The whole 
of his service was spent with his regiment and in 
active conmiand of troops, and he had taken part 
in the campaigns of 1859, 1860 to 1864, and 1877-8. 
In 1860 promoted Lieutenant, he commanded 
^om 1868 to 1871 a company. In 1871 he be- 
came a Major ; he then commanded for two and a 
quarter years the 2nd Caucasian Rifle Battalion ; 

' Lieutenant-General Stoessel, wbo, in place of Aloxejew, had been 
appointed Commandaut of Port Arthur in August 1903, was, at tlie 
oatbreak of war, made first General Commanding the newly created 
3rd Siberian Army Corps^ and then, only iu summer 1904^ appointed 
G«ii«nUii43ikf of Uw Kwan-tuiig Peoinnk DaAneai. 
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and from 1878 he was for six years Colonel, and 
in command of the 84th Infantry Regiment. From 
1885 to 1895 he commanded the 2nd Tnins-Caspian 
Rifle Brigade; in 1891 he was made Major- 
Greneral, and from 1895 to 1900 he commanded 
the troops in the South Ussuri district. In 1899 
promoted Lieutenant-General, he was appointed 
Commander of the 1st Siberian Army Corps in 
July 1900. He took part in the Pddng Expedi- 
tion, and on October 15, 1908, was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the troops in the Pri- 
Amur military district When Kuropatkin took 
over the supreme command, Alexejew appointed 
him Chief of Defences and Govemor-G^ieral of 
the Amur mHitaiy district on April 27, 1904. 
On September 8 he was promoted General of 
Infantry ; on November 9, 1904, he was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the 1st Manchurian Army ; 
and on March 16, 1905, Commander-in-Chief of 
aU the forces operating against Japan. 
General As early as February 20, 1904, the then Minister 
of War, General of Infantry Kuropatkin, was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Manchurian 
Army of Operations. After his arrival m Liao-yan 
on March 27, 1904, I^ieutenant-General Linewitsch 
resumed his command of the Amur military dis- 
trict Greneral Kuropatkin was bom on March 17* 
1848» the son of a provincial offidaL Educated 
in the Cadet Corps, and then, from 1864, in 
the Paul War School, he was in 18G6 posted as 
Lieutenant to the 1st Turkestan RiHe Battalion. 
In Kaufrnann's campaigns in Central Asia he 
commanded a company when not yet twenty years 
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old. Promoted Staff-Captain in 1870, he entered 
the Nicolas Staff College. In 1874 he accom- 
panied for eleven months the French expedition, 
under Laverdeau, from Algiers into the Sahara. 
Transferred to the General Staff in 187G, he took 
part in Skobelew's campaigns in Central Asia. 
During the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8 he was 
Skobelew's Chief of the Staff. In both campaigns 
Kuropatkin was wounded. After temporary em- 
ployment as an instructor at the Staff College, he 
was in 1879 appointed Commander of the Turke- 
stan Rifle Brigade, and as such distinguished 
himself in the Turkoman campaign of 1880-1. In 
1882 promoted Major-Greneral, when he was but 
thirty-four years of age, he did duty with the 
Great General Staff from 1888 to 1890 as a 
General for Special Missions; and in 1890» pro- 
moted Lieutenant-General^ he rendered for eight 
years conspicuous service as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Trans-Caspian District. As Minister of 
War (since 1898) he had followed the example 
of his predecessor. General Wannowski» and 
furthered the development of the army. He 
took special care to strengthen Russia's military 
power in Eastern Asia, without, however, being 
able to enforce his plans completely. His 
promotion to General of Infantry dates from 
December 19, 1900. 

The Imperial telcgiani informing Alexejew of 
Kuropatkin's appointment was as follows: 

"In view of the importance of the coming 
struggle^ which is finally to secure Russia's 
supremacy on the shores <^ the Pacific, and fore- 
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seeing that it will become necessary for you, as 
my Viceroy, to transfer your residence to a more 
central point — say Charbin, or any other place of 
your choice — I think it useful to appoint for your 
assistance Aide-de-Camp General Kuropatkin as 
Commander of the land forces with the riglits of 
a Commander-in-Chief, and Vice- Admiral Maka- 
row as Commander of the naval forces ^th the 
rights of an Admiral of the Fleet I am convinced 
that the appointment of these independent and 
responsible chief commanders will ensure for you, 
as my Viceroy, the fulfilment of the difficult and 
eminent task that has been allotted to you." 

Up to October 25, 1904, when Admiral Alexejew 
was recalled, the arrangement thus made for the 
conduct of afiairs worked highly detrimental to the 
active operations of the Manchiirian Army. 
Concen- As it transpired afterwards, by the Russian plan 
as ori^- of concentmtion, as originally arranged in case of 
war with Japan, all available East Asiiitic field 
. forces, reinforced by the Cossack formations of 
the 2nd and 8rd Reserve, were to be assembled 
about Vladivostok, to the south of Mukden, and 
in the Kwan-tung territory, and the reinforce- 
ments which were expected to arrive in due 
course were to form an Army in second line 
about Charbin and west of it On the whole, it 
seems to have been intended to deploy against 
Japan a Held force of rouglily ^00,000 men, of 
whom about 185,000 were to be in second line. 

It was apparently presumed that Japan would 
be able to oppose Russia with superior forces at 
the beginning of the war. So long as there were 
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still any doubts about the landing-places of the 
Japanese Anny, the Russian Creneral Staff thought 
it evidently premature to fix the place of con- 
centration of the main forces beyond the railway 
junction of Charbin, as the troops could thence be 
employed in the direction of Vladivostok as well 
as in that of Liao-tung. Although the ice at 
Vladivostok, and the fortifications of that place, 
as well as those of Possjet Bay, made a landing of 
the Japanese in the Soutliern Ussuri district seem 
unlikely, though not impossible, it was intended, 
in case of war, to concentrate there fix>m the outset 
in first line a considerably stronger portion of the 
army than in Southern Manchuria. Tliis measure 
was perhaps also dictated by the way in which the 
troops had to be quartered in peace-time, which 
prevented Russia from massing too many troops 
in Southern Manchuria during peace, so as not to 
rouse suspicion in Japan. 

Tlie carefully arranged mobilisation and the Difficul- 
intended concentration did not come off. When^,^^^ 
war broke out suddenly and inopportunely, Russia ^}^^ 
thought that she must depart from her original KaUway. 
plan of mobihsation. 

Mobilisation, transport, and concentration of the 
Russian troops for Eastern Asia were dependent 
on the efficient working of but a single line of 
railway, which at the outbreak of war wjus still 
very inefficient. The serious transport difficulties 
which Russia had to face as best she could at 
the beginning of the campaign, have already been 
in detail.^ 
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Siwiciii. The Siberian Railway was not yet a continuous 

line of rails. Of the railway round Lake Baikal 
180 kilometres (112^ miles) were not finished. 
It is true that the number of passages by steamer 
bad been increased to six or eig^t — ^that is to say, 
three to four trips in either direction — ^by the 
opening of the line Tanchoi — Myssowaja, but the 
conditions of the weather had stopped the ice- 
breakers at work as early as January 27. Traffic 
across the lake on hedges had opened on 
January 25. 

^ In order to increase the carrying capacity of the 
Siberian Railway, wliich was still very poor at first, 
but above aU to make it possible to move large 
bodies of troops within the Government of the 
Far East itself, it was of great importance to 
provide the railways east of Lake Baikal with 
sufficient rolling-stock. With the object, there- 
fore, of transplanting railway waggons and engines, 
a trade of rails 40 kilometres (25 mUes) long was 
laid over the ice from Baikal Station to Tanchoi 
Station between February 10 and 29, 1904. After 
infinite pains they succeeded in overcoming the 
many physical obstacles in the way of this bold 
enterprise. In order to make as large as possible 
a surface of ice bear the weight, the rails were 
laid on exceptionally long and strong sleepers. 
Special measures had to be adopted at such 
places where frequent rents and blocks in the ice 
occurred. Rents across the track were got over 
by short bridges, and rents along the track by 
altering its course. To watch the track and keep 
it in lepaur, columns of workmen had to be kept 
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constantly ready. Telephonic communication ren- 
dered rapid mutual intercourse between these 
parties possible. 

The railway carriages were each drawn across 
the lake by two horses, and they followed each 
other at a distance of about 100 metres (110 yards). 
The first carriages arrived at Tanchoi on March 2. 
These were followed by about 220 waggons daily. 
Roughly, 1,300 waggons were got over the ice 
until the middle of March, and upon them was 
brought across a great quantity of war material 
as weU as railway plant for the wants of the lines 
east of Lake Baikal. The transfer of engines 
could not begin before March 19, as a rent a little 
over 21 kilometres (13 miles) long necessitated a 
shifting of the rails lateraiiy, which took four days 
to accomplish. 

The attempt of bringing the heavy engines 
across the lake by their own steam-power having 
failed, they w^ere taken to pieces in such a way 
that no part weighed more than 80 tons; they 
were thus taken across in portions, and re-fitted on 
the opposite shore. The boilers were placed on 
two low trucks, the engine frames, running on their 
own wheels, and coupled sometimes to goods trucks, 
were pulled across the ice by horses. It is said that 
in th^ way the rolling-stock of the raOways east 
of Lake Baikal was until March 28 increased by 
65 engines, 25 passenger carriages, and 2,356 goods 
vans and trucks, thus by about 60 or 65 military 
trains in alL This was of the utmost importance, 
as the Eastern Chinese and Transbaikal Railways 
could otherwise not have got before tlie beginning 
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of May the necessary material required for the 
unexpected hea\y traiEc. 

As the ice-breakers can usually begin their work 
again towards the end of April, tiie rails were taken 
up at the beginning of April, their removal being 
completed in due time. The ice-breakers resumed 
their trips on May 5. 

The troops all marched across the lake as long 
as the ice would last Every train-load of troops 
had a rest-day at Inokentjewskaja Station, near 
Irkutsk, before they marched across the lake. Here, 
or at Baikal Station, they were given winter clothing, 
if they had not been already provided with it. 
Then- arrival at Baikal Station was timed for the 
hours between midnight and 4 a.m., so that 
the columns could cover the difficult march of 
40 kilometres (25 miles) over the ice in one day. The 
troops marched or partially used sledges, according 
to the state of the weather and then* own condition. 
400 sledges in all are said to have been available at 
first ; these, however, could not be used all at once, 
as their teams had to march back, and, moreover, 
requured certain days of rest A horse-drawn sledge 
was assigned to squads of four or five men to carry 
their baggage ; every column was furnished with an 
additional number of sledges to carry the sick and 
tired soldiers, as well as ammunition. 

Service waggons were moved across the lake 
with extra horses. The batteries marched with 
detachments mounted. 

The military trains were, as a rule, timed to 
reach the lake at one hour's interval The men 
were served with hot tea before the march began. 
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The fidd-ldtcheiis accompiinying the troops served 

them exceedingly well on their march over the 
lake. Half-way across the ice a station had been 
built, as is usual in every year, but this time it 
was on a larger scale, and with estoisive halls fixr 
warming up, and with waiting-rooms, the men 
being fed here during a two hours' rest. Lanterns 
lit up the track at night. The transports did not 
reach Tanchoi before evening. The men started 
again by rail as socm as they had been fed. Apart 
from some chilblains, no other more serious injuries 
are said to have been recorded during the march 
across the lake. 

The passenger steamers were unable to resume 
their runs before the end of May. Up to that date 
the two ice-breaker-fcrrics could not accomplish 
more than three trips in twenty-four hours, nor 
could both together bring across more than two 
military trains in the same time. 

The Russian Minister of Public Traffic, Prince 
Chilkow, adopted energetic measures ibr further 
increasing, as rapidly as possible, the carrying 
capacity of the railway. Besides augmenting the 
rolling-stock, he also very largely increased the 
personnel of the railway. To complete the circum- 
Biiikal railway, which presented extraordinary 
engineering didiculties, and was not originally in- 
tended to be opened until spring 1905, considerable 
extra allowances were granted so as to carry out its 
construction with the utmost dispatch. It was 
further necessary to reconstruct the permanent way 
of the Siberian Railway with more solid material, 
and to interpobte more stations, especially on the 
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Eastern Chinese portion, as some of them were 88 

much as 34 kilometres (21 miles) apart. At the 
same time the construction of numerous sidings 
and shunting places was taken in hand, and of 
new water-towers which could be heated ; the pro- 
visional workshops for repairs were enlarged and 
completed, the organisation of administrative 
centres for rolling-stock to supply the carriages 
necessary at a sudden emergency, and generally 
numerous other engineering works were started. 
In this way it was possible to raise the carrying 
capacity of the Siberian Railway until the begin- 
ning of May to six double sets of trains. On 
September 25 the railway turning Lake Baikal 
could be opened for traffic too. Although the 
opening of this drcum-fiaikal line made trans- 
ports no longer dependent on the conditions of the 
weather and the ice of Lake Baikal, yet it did not 
appreciably raise the carrying capacity of the whole 
line. That capacity was dependent on the nature 
of the Transbaikal portion, which, owing to its 
direction and unfavourable structure, permitted 
only a gradual increase in the number of trains. 
The number of trains which could pass over that 
line, therefore, determined all the aiiangements 
which had to be made for the military transports. 
As it was possible to use by degrees two trains 
daily for the wants of the line itself and for 
bringing up building material, thanks to Chilkow*s 
energetic measures the carrying capacity of the 
line, which had been originally designed to run 
three or four trains daily either way, and only 
ran three at the outbreak of war, two of which 
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were militaiy trains, was at the close of the year 
raised to ten trains daily in both directions. Some 

portions of the line could even do more. 

The speed of the military trains, including rest- 
days, was 9*5 kilometres (5*94 miles) per hour. It 
therefore took a train forty days to go from 
Warsaw to Mukden. The troops before starting 
were provided with ear-flaps, fur coats, fur gloves, 
and felt boots, all these being once more made 
good before marching across Lake Baikal All 
goods-vans for the men's transport were suitably 
protected against the inclemency of the weather. 
The floors and sides were lined with felt and one 
more planking, and the openings had double 
windows. Iron stoves, moreover, with ample heat- 
ing capacity, were placed in the vans, and these 
latter were furnished with such a number of 
benches that it was possible to form with them 
a sort of guard-bed for the night for 20 to 82 
men. The mihtary trains were at first composed 
of 85 waggons, and carried about 500 men. At 
every third station the men were served with hot 
water to make tea with. But the held-kitchcns 
too, which were carried with trains, permitted 
boiling water or gruel to be served out at any 
time. After every third or fourth day, a rest-day 
was allowed. The manner in which matters were 
arranged in the places selected for quartering the 
troops during rest-days had given complete satis- 
fiiction during former transports. Pensa, Ssamara, 
and Tseheljabinsk were chosen in European Russia 
for such halting places and supply stations, Ob and 
Jburasnojarsk, as well as Inokentjewskaja, were those 
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beyond the fix)ntier. In the latter place there were 
quarters for 4,000 men, with lavatories, baths, and 
scuUeries, as well as extensive stabling. 

Fifteen more supply stations having been formed 
between Moscow and I^ake Baikal, the transports 
could be furnished with a hot meal every twenty- 
four hours. Twenty-two supply stations had been 
formed east of Lake Baikal. As the supplies could 
not be found at every supply station, the few goods 
trains that could be allowed for the wants of the 
railway itself had also to cany supply stores, 
building material fordining-halls, kitchen furniture, 
and objects of a similar nature. 

The following procedure was apparently followed 
in the dispatch of transports to Eastern Asia. Com- 
plete units. Army Corps as a rule, were dispatched 
together. After the departure of such a unit, drafts 
and military stores were sent for a period of from 
two to three weeks. Then a fresh unit followed. 

For the protection of the railway the whole line, 
as &r back as Tschdjabinsk, and llie strip of land 
belonging to the railway on either side, were put 
under martial law. Every bridge and similar valu- 
able structure was guarded. The Manchurian line 
had to be secured against the hordes of Chunchuses 
by troops of the Frontier Guard even in peace time. 
The Chinese population was not allowed to have a 
hand in the construction of the line. The Chinese 
authorities and the non-Russian population, how- 
ever, were at the same time held responsible for 
the safety of the line. The troops guarding the 
railway were distributed along the Chinese Eastern 
Railway in deieubibie guard-houses and barracks. 
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Thanks to these measures of security it was possible 
to ward off numerous attempts against the line, and 
thereby to prevent grave interruptions to traffic 

The traffic on the actual theatre of war was 
managed by the East Asiatic railway troops, who 
had been augmented in good time before the 
outbreak of war. 

Blocks in the traffic occurred only in spring 
1904, from April 15 to May 7, when the ice of 
Lake Baikal was melting, and for a few days in 
December. Delay in the through traffic of the 
transpcHrts was noticeable at the time the rolling- 
stock for the lines east of Lake Baikal was brought 
up, and also in consequence of movements of troops 
from the Southern Ussuri district to Southern 
Manchuria at the opening of the campaign. 

It was a great relief for the miUtary administra- 
tion that the Russian forces in Eastern Asia could 
be supplied almost entirely by the country itself ; 
preserves, tea, and sugar, however, had to be 
brought up by raiL 

As the small carrying capacity of the Siberian MobOi- 
Railway at the outbreak of tiie war permitted only 
a gradual increase in the number of trains, and as 
reinforcements could be dispatched therefore only 
to a very limited extent, the Russian General Staff 
was obliged to mobilise the troops only by degrees. 

The mobilisation of the troops stationed in the 
Amur military district, in the Kwan-tung territory, 
and in Manchuria, was decreed by an Imperial 
order dated February 5. February 10 was the 
first day of mobilisation. Their organisation into 
three Army Corps was ordered at the same time, 

6 
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and Lieutenant-General Stoessd, hitherto Com- 
mandant of Port Arthur, was appointed General 
Commanding the newly-formed 3rd Siberian Army 
Corps. The lst» 2ncU and 8id Siberian Army 
Corps were» however, never composed as originally 
intended. The troops of these corps remained, 
therefore, after the battle of Liao-yan with the 
corps with which ciiance had thrown them together 
for some time in common action. 

The mohilisation of the Siberian reserve troops, 
and of the Asiatic Cossack armies of the second 
and third class reserve, west of Lake Baikal, began 
on February 15. 

The foUowing troops were affected by the mobm* 
satkm orders of FiAruary 5: 

A. Field Troops. 

1. Within the Army Corps 

\st Siberian Army Corps: 1st and 2nd East 
Siberian Rifle Brigade, Ussuri Cavaby Brigade, 
1st East Siberian Artillery Brigade, 1st East 
Siberian Sapper Battalion. 

2nd Siberian Army Corps: 5th and 6th East 
Siberian Rifle Brigade Transbaikal Cossack R^- 
ment (1st Aigunsk), Amur Cossack R^[iment 
and Amur Cossack Demi-Regiment, 2nd East 
Siberian Artillery Brigade, Transbaikal Artillery 
Abteilung,^ 2nd Transbaikal Cossack Battery. 

* There ig no equivalent in Rnglieh for the word " Abteilniig " in 
Artillery organisation. It would be confusing to translate it into 
" Brigade," which in Englisih organisation represents the number of 
batteries in an Abteilung— i.e. two to three batteries ; but a continental 
Artillery Brigade is a considerably larger miit^ and consists, as a rule, 
of tifo nginnnti, eaeh of two to thne Alutrilmgo n i ii twd^e to 
eighteen batteriee. — TnaukUor, 
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^rd Siberian Army Corps: 3rd, 4th, and 9th 
East Siberian Rifle Brigade (the latter and its 
Artillery being <»i the way), 1 machine-gun com- 
pany, Transbaikal Cossack Brigade, East Siberian 

Rifle Artillery Abteilung, 1st Transbaikal Cossack 
Battery, drd East Siberian Sapper Battalion (on 
the way). 

2. Outside the Army Corps 

(1) 2nd Brigade of 81st In&ntry Division with 

2nd Abteilung of the 81st Artillery Brigade ; 
2nd Brigade of 35th Infantry Division with 2nd 
Abteilung of 35th Artillery Brigade; 1st Siberian 
Infantry Division; Transbaikal Cossack Division 
of second and third reserves ; 8rd Werchneudinsk 
Cossack Regiment ; 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th Transbaikal 
Cossack Batteries; 2nd East Siberian Sapper 
Battalion. 

(2) 7th East Siberian Rifle Brigade (Port 
Arthur). 

(8) 8th East Siberian Rifle Brigade (Vladi- 
vostok). 

B. Fortress Troof^ 

Vladivostok: 2 Garrison Artillery Battalions, 
1 Fortress Slipper Company, 1 Fortress Mining 
Company. 

Nikola j civsk : 1 Fortress Infantry Battalion, 
1 Garrison Artillery Company, 1 Fortress Mining 
Company. 

Pos^ Bay : 1 Garrison Artilleiy Detachment, 
1 Fortress Mining Company. 
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Port Arthur: 2 Garrison Artilleiy Battalions, 
Kwan-tung Sapper Company.^ 

C. Railway Troops 

Ussuri Railway Brigade, Trans-Amur Railway 
Brigade. 

D. Troops guardino Rait«ways 

Frontier Guards of Trans- Amur district: 55 
companies, 55 sotnias, 10 batteries. 

By ail oi^der of Fclmmry 10 the mobiUsaUon 
of the following troops was decreed: 

Siberian Army Corps : 2nd Siberian Infiin- 
try Division with Ist and 2nd Independent 
Siberian Artillery Abteilung, 3rd Siberian Infantry 
Division with 3rd and 4th Independent Siberian 
Artillery Abteilung, Siberian Cossack Division of 
second and third reserves (4th, 7th, 5th, 8th 
Siberian Cossack Regiments), 0th and 9th Siberian 
Cossack Regiments of second and third reserves, 
independent detachment of first, second, and third 
Irkutsk and Krasnojarsk Cossack reserves (a sotnia 
each), 4th East Siberian Sapper Battalion. 

In Europe were mobilised the folUywing supple- 
mentary troops for reorgaimtTi^ the East Asiaiic 
forces : 

Thirty-two third battalions for lecvganiang the 
East Siberian Rifle Brigades Nos. 1 to 0 and 

8 and 9 into Rifle Divisions ; twenty-two batteries 
for reorganising the East Asiatic Artillery into 
Artillery Brigades of four batteries each, with the 

> Hm oHMr foiUoM troops, given in Appendix VII., wen ftnndl' 
(■rtif ihoitly before, tmmedirtely aftw the ooibr^ik ef wir. 
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exception of the Artillery of the 7th and 8th East 
Siberian Rifle Division ; 3rd East Siberian Sapper 
battalion ; East Siberian Bridging battalion.^ 

It is apparent from the measures adopted by 
Russia on mobilisation, that she thought it neces- 
sary at the outbreak of war to depart from her 
originally intended and carefully prepared plan of 
mobilisation. 

The Russian forces in East Asia were completely 
reorganised at the beginning of the war. Russia 
improvised during the first three months of the 
campaign a heterogeneous new East Siberian 
Army from her East Asiatic troops as they were 
and from units drawn from almost every European 
corps. An Imperial decree of February 28 ordered 
the reorganisation of the East Siberian Rifle 
Brigades into Rifle Divisions, by raising the Rifle 
Regiments to a strength of three battalions. With 
the exception of the 7th and 8th Rifle Divisions, 
to whixA Artillery Brigades of three batteries were 
apportioned, all divisions had Artillery brigades of 
four batteries. 

The mobilisation of the regular JSaU Siberian 
troops proceeded pretty smoothly» as they could 
draw their few reservists to complete the war 
establishment, as well as the horses for the neces- 
sary trains, from the eastern provinces, but the two 
European brigades, i,e, the 2nd biigades of 81st 
and 85th Infimtry Divisions respectively, had to 
be brought up to war strength by reservists from 
Europe. All Siberian troops, on the other hand, 
including the 1st Siberian Infantry Division, were 

» Arriired in tlie Fkr Eatt by tiie end of ApdL 
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lirou^t up to war stiengtti by drawing firom the 
Siberian military district and from five Em'opean 

counties. For the formation of the three Siberian 
Infantry Divisions, only three reserve brigades, 
with four cadre-battalions each, and m all two 
Siberian reserve batteries, were available. Seventy- 
two battalions had to be formed fix>m these twelve 
cadre-battalions.^ While the East Siberian troops 
received only regular European ofhcers with their 
drafts, the want of officers with the Siberian troops 
was made good by appointing to them regular and 
reserve, as well as retired officers. The European 
regiments made up their establishment in the 
regular way &om their reserve and acting officers, 
as well as from regular officers of non-mobilised 
units. 

As it took the reservists of the three Siberian 
Infantry Divisions a long time to reach their places 
of mobilisation on account of the indifferent com- 
munications, and the great distance of the ganisons 
of some of the units, thar assembly and entraining 
caused a great deal of difficulty, especially as many 
of the mobilised units were as much as 600 kilo- 
metres (875 miles) away from the railway. The 
Infimtiy of the 2nd and 8rd Siberian Infimtry 
Division required, therefore, 19 to 41 days ; the 
Siberian Cossack Regiments of the second and 
third reserve 7 to 21 days ; and the Siberian 
Artillery units 18 to 51 days before they vme 
ready to march. 

The Siberian Railway being engaged until the 

' Twelve regimenUi of four buttalifliM msk, tmin aiiigls fastteUoni^ 
and tipelve depot hattalioni. 
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middle of April by the extensive transports of 
drafts required for the re-formation of the East 
Asiatic units, and having moreover to run trains 
at the same time with material for aiming the 
fisrtzesses, and with naval and military stores of 
all kinds, Russian Headquarters had in addition 
to the East Siberian Forces, which had mobilised 
in the Far East, no other troops available until 
the end of April, when the 1st Siberian Infantry 
Division and the Transfaaikal Cossaeks of the 
second and third class reserves were timed to 
arrive. 

The gradual dispatch of the remainder of the 
troops detailed for East Asia was caused, as we 
have seen, by the limited number of trains that 
could be run, and will be best apparent from the 
statement below : 

The following units engaged the Siberian Railway: 
In January, the 9th East Siberian Rifle Brigade 
with its Artillery, 8rd Sapper Rattalion, and reserves 
for the two European Infantry Brigades of the 
81st and 85th Infantry Division and their Artillery 
units. 

From the middle of February to the middle of 

April 1904: the thirty-two third battaHons required 
for reorganising the Rifle Hrigades into divisions, 
and for tbrming the three Siberian Ajrmy Corps ; 
further reserves, twenty-two batteries, ami techni- 
cal troops ; the portion of the line east of Lake 
Baikal was engaged by the 1st Siberian Infantry 
Division. 

From the middle of April 1904 to the middle of 
June: the 4th Siberian Aimy Corps stationed west 
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of Lake Baikal (2iid and 8rd Siberian Infimtiy 
Division), and six regiments Siberian Cossacks. 

From the beginning of May to the middle of 
July : the Orenburg Cossack Division, and two 
Ural Cossack regiments. 

European units, complete and of any size^ weie 
not mobilised until after the action on the Ya-lu. 
The dispatch of the 10th and 17th Army Corps 
and of the 5th Siberian Army Corps (54th and 71st 
In£uitiy [Reserve] Divisions) was» therefore^ not 
begun until the middle of May. The last trains 
of the 10th Army Corps arrived in Manchuria at 
the beginning of July, of the 17th at the end of 
July, and of the 5th Siberian not before the end 
of August 

The reorganisation of the first three Siberian 

Army Corps could only just be carried through in 
the main by the end of April. The augmentations 
for the Artillery on the Ya-lu had not arrived there 
by May 1. 



B. JAPAN'S FORCES AT THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. 

JAPAN'S lurrSNTlOFS 

tim When Japan, three decades agOt determined to 
th?*" ^ completely reorganise her whole Government* there 

Japaneie was no branch of it that could build on a better 
foundation for its transformation than the Army 
that was to be newly created. For Japan had at 
that time not only a vigorous^ intelligent popula- 
tion of more than thirty millions, but a population 
animated with an almost fanatical patriotism, and 
with a devotion to their Sovereign, resting on their 
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religious convictions, which made them bear with- 
out grumUing all the hardships of personal military 
service. Moreover, the memhers of their former 
caste of warriors, the Samurais, provided an 
excellent material of leaders and soldiers, who» 
it is true, had still to learn all the technical parts 
of their professimi, but who, by their martial 
traditions time immemorial, by the sense 

of honour inculcated in them, and by their love 
of chivalrous sports, were excellently prepared for 
their new task. The limited material resources of 
the country alone threatened to become a hindrance 
to the sound development of up-to-date military 
organisation. Yet even tliese difficulties vanished 
in the fact of the self-sacrificing spirit of the whole 
nation, and of the industry and frugality of the 
Japanese workmen, officials, soldiers, and officers. 
Thus, in the course of some thirty years, an army 
could be created which had no need to shun 
comparison with any of its European patterns. 

From 1872 Imperial troops were raised and 
organised in Japan in place of the feudal retainers 
of the Daimyos, or hereditary governors. In 1873 
universal service was introduced, with the con- 
sequent possibility of considerably increasing the 
army thereby. Though but small at first (originally 
it counted not more than about 40,000 men), 
it rapidly grew in numbers and value under the 
guidance of French officers. A number of 
Japanese officers, and among them many who 
are now taking a leading part in the Japanese 
army, were sent to France for thehr mOitary 
education. The new troops soon proved their 
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worth in the Saga and Satsuma revolts, which 
broke out in the middle of the seventies. 

It is characteristic of the Japanese that one of 
their first military creations was the Military 
Academy, and that from the outset they tried 
to manufecture thdr own arms and ammunition. 
About the middle of the eighties the then Major 
Meckel began a successful course of instruction 
in the Japanese army. His labours were con- 
tinued to the middle of the nineties by Captain 
von Blankenburg and Majors von Wildenbmch 
and Freiherr von Grutschreiber. From this time 
dates the close similarity with German military 
institutions that can be traced in the organisation 
and administration of the army, in the regulations 
and in the views of the officer-ccffpSy and which 
was still fiurther promoted by the mission of 
numerous officers to Germany. 

Before the outbreak of the ChinoJapanese War 
the army consisted ahready of seven divisions^ 
(shidan) ; after the war their number was raised 
to thirteen, and armaments and training were 
unceasingly perfected. 
DiBtnba- As in Germany, the chief command of the 
tioii of amy is vested in the Emperor, to whom the 
and War Minister, the Chief of the General Staff, 
SSofthe^d the Inspector-Cxeneral of Military Education 
Japaoeee are directly responsible. War Office and General 
"^^* Staff exercise about the same functions, and are 
similarly constituted as the like-named German 
authorities, with this diflferenoe, however, that the 
Japanese War Minister wields in peace time a 

* Without Army Corpe orgaoiaatioa. 
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certain amount of oommancL The Inspector- 
General of Military Education is not only the 
head of the military colleges, where the rising 
generation of officers is trained, but the Inspectors 
of Cavalry, Field and Garrison Artillery, the 
Engineers, and the Army Service Corps are also 
subordinate to him. For advising the Mikado on 
all matters concerning the army, two authorities 
exist : the Marshal Council and the Military 
Council, the latter being composed of the War 
Minister, the Naval Minister, the Chiefe of the 
General Staffs of the Army and Navy, and the 
Inspector-Greneral of Military Education. Annually 
one of the marshals was, similarly to a German 
Inspector-General of Army, charged with reviewiiig 
several divisions; but there was no permanent 
institution of this kind of Inspector. 

The peace organisation of the army is an Appen- 
imitation of the German, and is given in^^^* 
Appendix II. The peace establishment before 
the outbreak of war was, according to Japanese 
statements, 6,993 officers, 152,664 men, 22,015 
horses, and 720 guns. 

The obligation to serve is universal, and, before Beemit- 
the war, lasted from the age of dghteen to forty. '^^Vy!^ 
Owing to the low peace establishments there could 
be no question of training uniformly all those who 
were able to serve; for example, in 1901 there 
were 187,901 recruits fit and liable Jto serve. 
The authorities saw best to call up for regular 
service a small portion only of those liable to serve, 
while the majority was formed into a superficially, 
or not at all, trained Special Reserve, in like 
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manner as was done in Germany until 189d» with 
a small portion of the reserves. In addition, there 
was the system of the one-year volunteers as in 

Germany. The terms of liability for service are 
Appen- apparent ixom Appendix II I. But as in the course 
^ of the campaign the want of trained men was 
felt on aooount of the low peace establishment, 
and as the law prohibited the employment outside 
the home country of trained men belonging to the 
first class of the Landsturm,^ a change was made in 
September 1904, by alteiii^ the liability to serve in 
such a way that just these older annual contingents 
of trained men became available for service abroad. 
Men of the reserve, however, who had been trained 
superficially, or not at all, were already before this 
alteration in the law rdatmg to military service 
available in very laige numbers for expanding the 
peace army, small as that army was according to 
European notions. Their enrolment was rendered 
easy by the excellent physical and mental qualities 
of these recruits, but found its limits in the small 
number of officers who were available. If the 
campaign had lasted for some time longer, serious 
difficulties would probably have arisen from that 
&ct. 

For the purposes of recruiting the army in 
peace and war, the country is divided into twelve 
divisional districts, which are again sub-divided 
into fifty-two regimental districts, corresponding 
to the Grerman battalion districts, and some 
qpedal districts. The In&ntry of the Guards is 

* Men who had finiahed their time in the re8er?e and Landwehr. — 
TrauskUor. 
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recruited from the whole country, the other arms 
of the Guards from the 1st Divisioiial District 
As the Divisions of the Line are aU quartered in 
their recruiting districts, a rapid and smooth 
mobilisation is greatly facihtated. 

The troops in Formosa were recruited by quotas 
firom other units. There were, moreover, on some 
of the smaller islands local Militias of former 
times, and on Hokkaido the remnants of ancient 
military colonies. 

The corps of officers is recruited partly from 
the Cadets Corps and those military schools which 
are about on a level with the German schools of 
nobles, and partly from Military Aspirants, who, 
after passing an entrance examination, join any 
unit of the service. Both types pass through a 
one-yearns course of instruction at the Officers' 
(War) School before receiving their commissions 
as officers. The number attending these courses 
of instruction was 450 ; it was considerably 
increased during the war. Besides the officers 
who are trained in this manner, there is also a 
number of them who have risen from the ranks. 
Efforts are being made to pass all friture candidates 
through the Cadet Corps. 

With the object of covering the demands for 
leaders in case of war, suitable candidates of the 
one-year volunteersiwere trained to become reserve 
officers. 

To hll the places of superior conmianders, Japan Marshid 
was able to dispose of a sufficient number of officers ^^^^ 
who had already taken a leading part in the war 
with China. The foremost leader of the Japanese 
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army in that campaign, Marshal Yamagata, could 
not, it is true, take command on accomit of his 
health, but in return for it he, who had the 
reputation of being Japan's ablest general and best 
statesman, and of enjoying his EmpoEtnr's unlimited 
confidence, retained a leading influence on the 
whole military and political aiiairs of the country 
as President of the Privy Council, and later as 
Chief of the General Staff.' 
Marshal The Field Army was to be commanded by 
^^y"*""* Marshal Oyama, who had already been at its 
head in 1894, after Marshal Yamagata had fallen 
OL Sixty-two jrears old, he was holding the 
office of Chief of the General Staff of the Army 
when the war broke out In 1870-71 he was in 
Paris as an attache of the Japanese Legation, 
while that city was being invested ; he had dis- 
tinguished himself as commanderof a flying column 
during the revolts of the seventies, and at the 
head of the 2nd Army he captured Port Arthur in 
1894. His appointment as Commander-in-Chief, 
they say, was not so much due to his qualities as 
a lc»der, as to tiie great authority he enjoyed and 
to tile wish of securing to General Kodama, his 
Chief of the Staff, a decisive influence on the 
conduct of operations without hurting the seniority 
of the other army commanders. The Marshal 
placed implicit confid^ce in Kodama. 
Gggygi^ Grcneral Kodama*s was a splendid career in every 
Kodanm respect.' As a colonel he was prominenUy engaged 

* After Oyama had beeu appointed Commaader-iu-l'hief of the Field 
FonWi 

• Died July 23, 1906, 
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in the defence of Kumamoto Castle (1877) during 
the Satsiima revolt. Later on he was one of 
Meckel's pupils, and visited Germany and other 
countries of Europe in 1890. After his return he 
occupied, simultaneously or in succession, the posts 
of Vice-War Minister, War Minister, Governor- 
General of Formosa, and finally, while retaining 
the latter post, also that of Vice-Chief of the 
General Staff of the army. He proved himself 
a clear-headed, energetic, vivacious, indefktigable» 
and resolute man. Together with Marshal Yama- 
gata, he had the reputation of being the most 
capable of Japanese generals. 

With him the Quartermaster-General (General Ceaoii 
Fukushima) took a prominent part in the conduct 
of operations. The generals who were marked 
out as commanders of an army (Generals Kuroki, 
Oku, Nodasu, and Nogi) had all earned their first 
martial distinction in the revolts of the seventies, 
and had rendered prominent services as divisional 
or brigade commanders in the war with China. 

General Kuroki was born on March 16, 1844. General 
In 1871 he was made Captain and Section-Com- 
mander of the 1st Battalion Imperial Bodyguard. 
Having been promoted Major in 1872, he held 
various appointments during the next years. In 
1879 he was made Colonel of the 2nd Guard 
Regiment In February 1882 came his appoint- 
ment as General Staff Officer to the Inspector- 
General of the Central Districts; in 1885 he was 
made Major-General and Commander of the 5th 
In&ntry Brigade; in 1893 I^ieutenant-General and 
Commander of the 6th Division, In this position 
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Kuroki took part with his division in the war 
with China in 1895, and was present at the assault 
on Wei-hai-weL In the year following he was 
i^pointed Commander of the Guard Division, 
and in 1897 Commander of the Western Corps. 
Having been promoted General in November 1903, 
this deserving officer, who had been made a baron 
after the war with China* was called at the head 
of the 1st Army in February 1904. 
Ofloen The officers of the lower grades as well had 
•DdnMn. jjjQs^-jy jjggjj some active service. Many had en- 
larged their knowledge and capabilities by serving 
in European armies ; all, at any rate, had worked 
hard at thehr professional education at manoeuvres 
and at the mHitary coUeges with the zeal that is 
so characteristic of the Japanese. They were 
filled to a high degree with the warlike spirit with 
which the whole Army was animated, and which 
was deepened by the traditions of the old Samurai- 
dom and by the rules of conduct laid down in the 
Bushido.^ 

Finally, the men were rightly considered a most 
excellent material, as was evinced by their success. 
Physical endurance, skill of the individual man, 

professional training, and the discipline everywhere 
noticeable, inborn martial spirit, and natural in- 
trepidity — all these qualities gave rise the more to 
expectations of great deeds, since the education at 
the schools and in the army was endeavouring, 
with much skill and ability, to develop all the 

* Utenlly, '^diivalroiis coodoet in actioii,'' m doetrina of knightly 
mannen and lumoiir, tmundtfeed partly by fpocd of movtli, and partly 
inwiitiqs. 
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most valuable militaiy virtues. The unanimous 
enthusiasm of the whole nation for the war with 

Russia (whose progress in Eastern .Vsia was looked 
upon irom the outset as an encroacliment upon 
the honour and the interests of the State), the 
patriotism which was equally alert in all classes, and 
the indifference to pain and danger which Shinto- 
ism and Buddhism pruniotcd in equal measure, 
still further enhanced the military value of the 
individual soldier. Yet theie were considerable 
differences in the military usefulness of some of 
the recruits. The performance of units recruiting 
from purely country districts were, in the opinion 
of the Japanese commanders, and from what the 
foreign officers observed, undoubtedly much better 
than the performances of those units which recruited 
from industrial centres. The superior value of the 
2nd and 12th Divisions, that could be clearly dis- 
cerned, was chiefly due to their recruits coming 
firom rural districts. 

All arms had been trained for years in accord- TaMag 
ance with reguhitions which, in all essentials, were 
identical with those in Germany. Especially the 
combat of Infantry was based throughout on the 
principles of the German Infantry Drill of 1888, 
the large discretion allowed in that book, to act 
in each case according to ciicunistanccs, being 
intelhgently interpreted. After the experiences 
of the war with China, special stress seems to 
have been laid in peace training upon the rapid 
development of strong firing lines — ^by extending 
whole companies as a rule — upon a \ ery rapid 
advance without long halts in firing positions if 

7 
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possible, upon the use of entrenching tools for 
securing any ground captured, and, in the attack 
and defence of fortified positions, on skilful use 

of ground, and on night attacks. European 
observers highly appreciated the achievements of 
the Japanese Infantry already before the war ; 
they had special praise for the skilful execution 
of manoeuvres in close order, and for the fire 
disciphne. The Cavalry as compared with Infantry 
were somewhat handicapped owing to their small 
numbers and their indifferent mounts, whilst the 
Artilleiy was said to have shown fair practice, and 
was at any rate imbued with the principles of the 
most intimate co-operation with Infantry. 

The whole army had been animated before the 
outbreak of war by an ardent zeal and hvely desire 
to attain perfection. Even the difficulties arising 
from the nature of the country for a sound warlike 
training they liad kno\^Ti how to conquer. 
Equip. Equipment and clothing of tlie Japanese army 
armi^ Were simple and practical: blue-black tunics, 
ment, trouscrs with coloured stripes to distinguish the 
clothing, various arms, a field cap similar to the German, 
lace-boots witli gaiters of cloth, in the mounted 
branches BiUcher-boots, few or no badges at alL 
As war went on, khaki took the place of the 
blue-black uniforms, being well adapted for the 
Manchurian country ; the new tunics and great- 
coats were partially worn on top of the old 
clothing ; this was done, to some extent, to guard 
against the cold. 

The Infantry of the field regiments was armed 
with the 6*5 millimetre ('26 inch) Arisaka rifle 
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(Meiji 80) M. 97, dating from the year 1897, 
and being a multi-loader after the Mauser system. 
The reserve forces were at first armed with the 
Murata rifle, an arm about the same as the Grerman 
rifle of 1888, but abeady after the battle of Liao- 
yan some, and after the battle of Mukden all, troops 
of the second line were hkewise equipped with the 
Arisaka rifle. A man earned 120 rounds, which 
were distributed in three pouches: two in fix>nt 
and one behind. Before entering into action he 
was, moreover, amply supplied with rounds from 
the small-arm ammunition carts and ammuuitiou 
columns, which rounds he stored in his haversack 
and other pockets. We do not overstate the estimate 
if we say that every Infantry soldier went into action 
with 250 rounds. 

The Cavalry was armed with the sword, and a 
carbine similar to the Infieudtry rifle. 

The arms of the Fidd Artillery were the 
7*5 centimetre (3 inch) Arisaka field or mountain 
guns which had a rope brake and drags, but 
neither protective shields^ nor automatic recoil 
mechanism, and was in regard to its efliciency 
and rapidity of fire somewhat on a par with 
the German gun of 1890. 

The following calibres of guns for heavy 
Artillery of the Field Army were available; 
Krupp*s 10*5 centimetre (4*2 inch) Q.F. guns, 
12 centimetre (4'8 inch) guns, Krupp s 12 centi- 
metre (4.-8 inch) and 15 centimetre (0 inch) 
howitzers, 9 centimetre (3*6 inch) and 15 centi- 

' Protective shielda^ but of an imfficiait Idndj weift aftenmrdi 
iied to tbem in winter 190M. 
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metre (6 inch) mortars. The personnel was drawn 
from the (iarrison Artillery regiments. 

Of Hotchkiss machine guns, there were at first 
small numbers only. Separate machine-gun units 
did not exist. 

Horses. Horses were a weak point in the Japanese arm- 
our. The Japanese horse is small, and in spite of 
its endurance is neither specially suitable for riding 
nor driving. Efibrts had been directed to improving 
the supply of horses, but the effect of these efforts 
could not as yet be felt in the impending war. 
Reconnaissance by Cavalry and mobiUty of Field 
Artillery were bound to suffer under these circum- 
stances on the theatre of war, with its few and bad 
roads. 

Mobili- Tiie mobihsation of the Japanese Army in 1894, 
"*'***°* and, as far as was required, in 1900, went off 
smoothly and quietly. No doubt it had been 
thoroughly prepared for the enlarged army as welL 
The originally planned War Organisation, as far as 
it can be ascertained, is apparent from Appendix I V. 
It was not a final one, but was further developed 
during the war according to wants and as circum- 
stances permitted. The reserve generally served 
to fill up the regular field forces and their depot 
battalions, squadrons, etc. In the latter were also 
incorporated the special reservists, and soon after- 
wards the annual contingent of recruits due in 1904 
joined these too, the contingent of these recruits 
being raised to 100,000 men in that year. From 
the untrained special reservists were mainly drawn 
the numerous carriers, for whom employment was 
found on the lines of communication, especially 
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in Korea and in the East Manchurian highlands. 
The Landwehr served to form the units of what 
were called the Reserve Troops. How far the 

National (Garrison) Army, which was raised from 
the Liandsturm,^ had been called up» must be left 
an open question, 

The compaiatively long period of about three 
weeks was required for the general mobilisation 
of the Regular Army, cliieHy owing to the small 
carrying power of the railways, the formation of 
the units of the second line demanding even a 
very much longer time stilL But since the naval 
transport could anyhow proceed but gradually, it 
was considered sufficient if mobilisation was carried 
out step by step, beginning on February 5 with 
the Guard, 2nd and 12th Divisions, and finishing 
with them on February 14. It went ofF without 
delays occurring in the dispatch of trains ; the 
accelerated concentration of those portions which 
were to be embarked first came off as well without 
any firiction. Mobilisation of the Reserve Forma- 
tions proceeded contemporary with their corre- 
sponding Regular Divisions. The Reserves came 
up to a man. The number of men missing is 
said to have been very small indeed. The 
deficiency in horses was nuide good as much as 
possible by purchases abroad. Greater diflficulties 
were caused by the want of ofhccrs, since, besides 
tlie r^^ular ofhcers, there were but roughly 3,400 
Reserve and Landwehr officers according to a 
return which, it is true, dates from 1901. The 
gaps in the corps of officers were partially filled 
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by giving commissions to non-oommissioned officers 
and by an early promotion of war-school pupils. The 
regulations for admission of candidates for a com- 
mission hud also to be twice given a wider range in 
the course of the campaign. 
MMoiof Deducting the merchant steamers required for 
transport. purposes, there were stiU some 185 ships 

left for u'dv'dl transports, with a tonnage of 315,000 
tons, so that about five divisions could be embarked 
simultaneously — that is to say, two more than the 
Japanese staff had intended to send. It being a 
short voyage, there was no necessity for making 
any troublesome alterations on board the ships. 
For embarkation of a division at least three days 
had to be allowed. The duration of naval transit 
and disembarkation depended on the point selected 
for landing. Constituted as the Korean and Liao- 
tung coasts were, five days at the very least had to 
be counted for the landing of a division. Reckon- 
ing in addition the time for the return voyage^ 
and for refitting the ships, it became necessary 
to allow about fifteen days for the transport of 
each Echelon, a time which might easily expand 
to twenty and even more days by unforeseen 
contingencies. 

The But to venture on a landing on the continent 

"•'y* at all, Japan needed, in addition to her mobilised 
army, a strong fleet as well. The idea that Japan 
would want an up-to-date navy if she wished her 
voice to be listened to abroad was so obvious on 
account of her insular position, that the efforts 
of the newly awakening country to create a navy, 
in spite of her limited resources, took shape indeed 
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sooner than her efforts for creating an army. 

These endeavours commenced about the year 1870, 
and eontinuedy at first with the guidance of British 
naval officers, during the seventies and eighties. 
At the timeof the war with China» Japan possessed 
abeady a small but efficient fleet, which proved its 
thorough value in the action on the Ya-lu against 
the superior Chinese ships. The necessary harbours 
and dockyards had been C(Mistructed» and every 
nerve was strained to become independent of 
European yards for building ships ; for the moment, 
howev^er, all the larger ships were still being built 
abroad. After the war with China, Japan quicl^ened 
her pace in all branches, and, of course, in the navy 
as well. For it was now a question of getting the 
start at sea of her new enemy Russia, without 
which the impending struggle for the supremacy in 
the Far East could not be fought out successfully. 

At the cost of £28,500,000, which is small when 
compared with what had been achieved, but 
enormous considering Japan's resources, a fleet 
was ready to strike at the end of 1908, the com- 
position of which is apparent from Appendix V., Appen- 
where it is also compared with the number of ships ^ ^* 
of the Russian fleet in Eastern Asia. The Japanese 
battleships surpassed the Russian in size, speed, 
and artillery. This advantage, and the marked 
superiority in efficient armoured cruisers, secured 
Japan a preponderance over the Russian warships 
in the Far East tliat was, of course, for the 
moment only a conditional one. 

An efficient personnel of 50,000 men all told,^ and 
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well tiained after the English model» was available 
for manmng the fleet 

The fleet — of which, as a rule, a small portion 
only was in commission — fourteen ships (without 
torpedo-boats) in 1901 — had been gradually mobi- 
lised since summer 1908, and lay concentrated 
with its main body at Saseho in January 1904. 
Two large cruisers, bouglit in Italy, were still in 
the Indian Ocean. A considerable portion of the 
Japanese mercantile fleet was probably also held 
ready for purposes of transport before the outbreak 
of war. Thus everything had been done that 
could be done before hostilities began to ensure 
a successful opening of the campaign. 
The land forces of their adversary in Eastern 
''finr' Asia, at the end of 1908, were estimated too low 
opera- by the Japanese General Staff, namely, at 50,000 
*^ to 00,000 men,' including about 10,000 railway 
guards. It was hoped that a further increase of 
the Russian land forces by sea could be prevented, 
and it was presumed that a Russian army of 
140,000 to 150,000 men could not be assembled 
at Mukden before August 1904 by transport on 
land, a presumption which considerably underrated 
the carrying capacity of the Siberian Railway, 
Regarding the distribution of the Russian forces, 
apart from their distribution in peace, it was 
known that Russian troops, at the time of rupture 
in the diplomatic relations, were assembled at Port 
Arthur, on the Yarlu, and at Vladivostok, while 
the main body of the fleet was at Port Arthur, 
a smaller squadron in the harbour of Vladivostok, 
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and some isolated ^ships at Tsche-mul-po and in 
various Chinese ports. 

Japan was determined to conduct the war oflRsn- 

sively from the very beginnint^, as was but natural, 
considering her political object : conquest of Korea 
and destruction of Russian power in Manchuria. 
A landing on the Asiatic continent, which would 
be tJierefore necessary, had to be effected within 
striking distance of the main body of the liussian 
fleet; to ensure a safe landing against any inter- 
ruption by the Russian fleet was therefore the first 
duty of the Japanese staff. It would then be best 
to open war with an offensive stroke of the 
Japanese squadrons against the Port Arthur fleet. 
But as it was not safe to rely upon a rapid 
destruction of the Russian naval forces in the Bay 
of Korea, and as a landing at the only port of 
Gensan, on the east coast, was threatened from 
Vladivostok, the Japanese General Staff had agreed 
not to mind the long lines of advance in case of 
needy and to land the troops at the nearest and 
safest ports on the Korean south coast at Fu-san 
and Ma-san-po. Consequently, a rapid occupation 
of the politically important town and road-junction 
of Soul was also abiuidoned But a landing further 
north on the Korean west coast and a more rapid 
capture of Soul were kept in view from the outset, 
if the first naval engagements should turn out 
successfuL At the same time it had to be remem- 
bered that some of the northern harbours of Korea 
and of the Liao-tung peninsula would still be ice- 
bound for some time after the outbreak of war. 
It was thought, moreover, that the Russians might 
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assume the offensive in Koiea» when it was hoped 
to draw them as tar south as possible, and then to 
beat them. Should they remain behind the Ya-lu, 
they were to be attacked there and pushed north 
while more Ibrces were going to land on the I.<iao- 
tung peninsula at the same tune. In this way 
the Japanese hoped to separate the Russian forces, 
and then to advance concentrically on Liao-yan, 
which was kept in view as the first objective of 
the operations on land. 
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SUMMARY OF THE EVENTS AT SEA UP TO THE 
DEATH OF ADMIRAL MAKAROW— LANDING 
OF THE FIRST JAPANESE ^VRMY 

While diplomatic negotiations between Russia Japan 
and Japan came to a head in the lirst days of hMtiii- 
Februaiy 1904, the Japanese fleet, commanded ^ 
by Vice-Admiral Togo, lay concentrated and ready 
for action m Saseho and Moji, on the west coast 
of Kiushiu. The Russians, on the otlier hand, 
hoping to be able to avoid a rupture, or at least 
to postpone it, had abstained from any open hostile 
measures, and, in particular, from any thorough 
reconnaissance of the Japanese harbours. The 
four cruisers permanently stationed at AHadivostok, 
as well as the vessels that had been sent to Tsche- 
mul-po, Yin-kou, and Shanghai, were left at those 
places. 

Whilst the Japanese fleet, apart from recon- 
naissances by Japanese returning from the con- 
tinent and by agents, had been most minutely 
informed of all that was happening on the 
enemy^s side, the Russians remained in complete 
ignorance of the near approach of war, and of 
the whereabouts and intentions of the hostile fleet. 

107 
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Without a declaration of war intimating the 
opening of hostilities, Admiral Togo began to 
move on February 6 at hrst towards the Korean 
west eoast He left some ships in the Straits of 
Korea to watch the Russian cruisers stationed in 
Vladivostok ; he sent Admiral Uriu with five 
of the older cruisers, one gunboat, and six 
torpedo-boats to Tsche-mul-po, where he was to 
cover the disembarkation of the troops to be 
landed there, and then himself steamed onward 
with six battleships, lour armoured cruisers, four 
protected cruisers, and eigliteen torpedo-boats^ in 
the direction of Port Arthur. 

There, at Port Arthur, the Russian fleet had 
gone to the outer roadstead, so as not to be 
shut up in the confined harbour ; but as no one 
had the slightest idea of the proximity of the 
danger that was impending, no special measures 
of security had been adopted, in spite of the 
easy access to the anchorage. 

Admiral Togo sighted Port Arthur on the 
evening of February 8, and, being well informed 
of the positi<Hi of the Russian fleet, resolved to 
make a torpedo attack that same night The boats 
employed for that object succeeded in seriously 
damaging the battleships Cesarcicitsh 'dnd Retwisariy 
as well as the large cruiser PaUadcu Cesa rewitsh and 
PcUiada were able to gain the inner harbour, but 
Betmisan grounded near the narrow entrance, and 
remained there for some considerable time. 

' This distribution of Japanese ships was not a permanent one ; the 
detachmeut charged with watching the Vladivostok crui^ers^ iu par- 
tieolar. wai MiiilliiMd ftan diA main flMffe ai iwHiiainn dMiiiiidfid» 
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Next day the Jaj^ancse fleet opened fire on the 
fortifications of Port Arthur and on the Russian 
squadron, without doing much damage on the 
whole. But on February 11 and 12 the Russian 
fleet lost through their own submarine mines 
in the Ta-lien-wan Bay the mining ship Jcnissei 
and the small cruiser Bojarin, Discouraged by 
these accidents it abandoned any offensive action, 
withdrew into the inner harbour, and confined 
itself to short reconnaissances with individual 
ships. The group of cruisers in Vladivostok also 
ceased their activity afi;er a brief cruise in northern 
Japanese waters owing to the un&vourable 
conditions of the weather. 

The two Russian cruisers in Tsche-mul-po, 
Warjag and Korejetz, atter the latter had ex- 
chai^^ some shots with several Japanese torpedo- 
boats akeady on February 8, were on the 0th 
summoned by Admiral Uriu, who had mean- 
while arrived before Tsche-mul-po, to lea\e the 
harbour by 12 noon, else he would attack them 
without regard to the neutrality of the port 
The Russian conunander, Captain Rudnjew, tried 
to cut his way through under these circumstances ; 
the superior fire of the Japanese cruisers, how- 
ever, caused such heavy damage and loss to the 
Warjag that both ships had to return. In view 
of the impossibility of escape, Captain Rudnjew 
sank both ships in the harbour and brought his 
men in safety on board the neutral men-oi-war 
that were present in the harbour. 

Affcer this success there was no obstacle in the 
way of the Japanese to land at Tsche-mul-po. 
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Tlefint The landing had been prepared beforehand by 

ofuJe Admiral Uriu's squadron, being followed ininie- 
12??°^ diately by transports having on board four 
Division battaUons of the 12th Division, which was 
^^x^' garrisoning in the south-western part of Japan. 
These were now landed at once, occupied Soul 
as early as February 10, and seized the railway 
leading to that town. About the same time 
Fu-san, Ma-san-po, and Gensan were occupied 
by Japanese troops, though no landings had been 
planned there. It was probably done merely for the 
purpose of securing these ports, as being nearest 
to .Japan in case of a reverse, and also to prevent 
the Vladivostok cruisers from using G^ensan. 
During the next days, February 18 to 27, the 
Sketches other troops of the 12th Division then disembarked 
1 tod 3. Tsche-mul-po, a portion of the division landing 
also at Hii-tju, 60 kilometres (87^ miles) north- 
west of Tsche-mul-pa 

Disembarkation was fkvoured by the calmness 
of the weather. An eye-witness has testified to 
its excellent organisation ; it proceeded with the 
greatest quietness and order imaginable, and, 
considering the conditions of the coast,' with 
great rapidity. For a few hours only was the 
work interrupted, wlien on account of the low 
tide no lighters could pass the bar. In addition 
to the existing ramps of rough stones, two boat- 
bridges of twenty junks each were built for landing 
purposes. The disembarkation of the horses went 
off without a hitch as well, in spite of the strong 
tidal currents. Although no special precautionary 

* F^Pm2S,23. 
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measures had been adopted, there were ahnost no 
accidents to registar. 
The troops that had been landed remained 

in the first instance and for the most part in 
Soul. Only a small detachment was pushed to 
Pyong-yang, to secure this town, whicli was 
important fi>r an advance towards the Ya-lu and 
for the use of Tschi-nam-po harbour; it arrived 
there on February 28, alter an unimportant 
skirmish with Cossacks on the previous day. But 
before its arrival the officer appointed to act as 
depftt-commandant in Pydng-yang had entered 
that town. On the intelligence of the appearance 
of Russian Cavalry in Northern Korea he had 
started on his own initiative by forced marches 
from Soul with only a single section of Infimtry, 
and then had set to work at once, with the aid 
of Japanese inhabitants of Pydng-yang, to put 
the town in a state of defence. 

Being impressed by the display of Japanese 
power, the ruler of Korea concluded a treaty of 
alliance with Japan at the end of February, which, 
though not adding to the military power of Japan, 
certainly gave her the necessary influence for 
shaping things in Korea so as to make her opera- 
tions and lines of communications perfectly safe. 

During these marches the nature of the roads 
and supplies proved already so badly beyond all 
expectations that the most elal>orate measures had 
to be adopted for the advance of the 12th Division, 
such as improvement of roads, formation of maga- 
zines in advance, etc. It became, therefore, the 
more important for the Japanese Headquarters to 
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Appen- arrange for the landing of the remainder of the 
troops of the 1st Army, which was to go to 
Korea, at Tschi-nam-po, thus shortening by more 
than half the road to the Ya-lu. The exact time 
for this landing could be determined by the date 
on which the harbour of Tschi-nam-po would be 
free of ice» and from experience this was known 
to be the case about March 10. 
Farther The transport of the troops of the 1st Army 
eveuL Tschi-nam-po and their landing there needed 
before particular protection against the Russian fleet, 
Arthur, owing to the short distance from Fort Arthur. 
It is probable that on this account Admiral Togo's 
squadron remained also in the second half of 
February in the neighbourhood of Port Arthur, 
in spite of heavy snowstorms. On the evening 
of February 24 he made an attempt to paralyse 
the hostile fleet once for all by bloddng the 
entrance into the harbour. The ships, however, 
which were intended to be sunk in the narrow 
channel were prevented from carrying out their 
task by the Are from the battleship Retmaan^ 
which was still lying fast near the entrance* and 
from the coast batteries. A torpedo attack on the 
Rettviscm during the next night failed as well ; 
a renewed bombardment of the town and harbour 
had no better result than the first The Russians 
only suffered some loss in the various torpedo- 
boat attacks. 

On March 8 Admiral Makarow assumed 
command of the Russian fleet. He knew how 
to raise afresh the low spirit of the sailors, and 
succeeded in removing the Bitwkan from the 
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entrance of the harbour* where this ship had 
hampered the fleet in readily putting to sea. 
Admiral Togo, on the other hand, to meet the 

increasing danger of an offensive Russian move, 
laid out mines at the mouth of the harbour during 
the night of March 9-10, without, however* 
succeeding in blocking it effectively. This was 
followed by a torpedo-boat action, which caused 
great loss to the Russians, and by another bom- 
bardment on the part of the Japanese, this time 
with indirect fire from the neighbourhood west 
of Cape Lau-ti§-schan-tau. Although the ofBexmYe 
power of the Russian fleet was not at all weakened 
by these events to sueli an extent as might have 
been desired by the Japanese ibr resuming the 
naval transports, yet Makarow, in view of the 
Japanese superiority, which was enhanced by 
the losses of the Russian fleet, did not see his 
way to undertake any more extensive operations 
that would probably have forced him to fight a 
decisive battle. 

Although an irruption by the Russian fleet was The 
still possible, the first transports, which were tof?^^ 
brint? the Guard and 2nd Divisions to Korea, left *nd 2nd 
Ujina^ on March 11, and reached Tschi-nam-po are trans- 
unmolested under escort of a cruiser detachment. ^^rea. 

The 12th Division in Korea had begun itsTheisth 
advance on Pyong-yang hi Echelons of two to begina " 
three battalions after it had been relieved in Soul ^' 

vance on 

and along the line of communications by Reserve Pyon^ 
troops. As» however. Headquarters had calculated 
that only a portion of the division could reach 

' Cloee to Hiro-ahi-ma. 

8 
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Pyong-yang under favourable circumstances before 
diseinbarkatioii began at Tsehi-nam-po,' and as 
the occupation of that town by a detachment that 

had previously been sent there had apparently 
not come to the knowledge of Headquarters, a 
battalion and six squadrons were landed first on 
Mardi 18, with orders to clear the neighbourhood 
of Pyong-yang of Russian Cavahy. This detach-^ 
ment then advanced on An-tju, where it arrived 
on the 18th. About the same time the 12th 
Division gradually arrived at Pyong-yang» and 
pushed its own detachments to Ka-tschon and 
An-tju. In this way five battalions and eight 
squadrons appeared one after the other at the 
Tschong-tschon-kang ; under tlieir protection the 
disembarkation of the Guard and 2nd Divisions 
proceeded in all comfort Little is known about 
how the landing was eiFected ; at best it was but 
a slow proceeding owing to the difficulties pre- 
vailing everywhere in the ports on the western 
coast of Korea.' It lasted with the Guard Division 
from March 18-25» and with the 5tnd Division 
from March 24-7. Only the heavy Artillery of 
the Field Army was not landed for the present, 
as their point of disembarkation had, owing to bad 
roads, to be selected as close as possible to their 
fiiture place of employment. 

The troops that had been landed were assembled 
at Pyong-yang. The two Engineer battalions 

' The roads were so defective that the vehicles of the diviiiou were 
rMmbarked, and afterwards again landed at Tachi-nam-po. The 
Artillery, on the other hand, which consisted of monnlsin guns oalj, 
was able to march with the divisioD. 

» Pp. 22, 23. 
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which were disembariced hnmediatdy behind the 

covering detachment at once set to work, togethep 
with the line-of-conimunication troops, to carry 
out the extensive preparations which were necessary 
for the further advance. 
The main body of the Japanese fleet had left Renewed 

attacks 

the immediate neighbourhood of Port Arthur after by the 
the combats on March 10; Makarow was thus*'*PS"*f 

' ^ on rort 

free to move about with his fleet outside the Arthur, 
harbour fbr some da3rs. On March 22 thcgortie 
Japanese squadron reappeared befofe Port Arthur ^^^J^^ 
and, without any better results than before, made fleet 
a torpedo attack on the outer harbour, and row's 
bombarded the town and harbour without, how-^*^* 
ever, engaging in a fight with the Russian fleet 
During the night of March 26-7, the Japanese 
made another, once more futile, attempt to block 
the entrance into the harbour by the sinking of 
ships. 

The small results thus flur obtained from all the 
enterprises against the Port Arthur fleet must 

have been the more galling to the Japanese, since 
at the end of March the enemy s slups Eetxvisan 
and Failada were again ready for action* Just 
then chance relieved the Japanese fbr a long time 
of all anxiety for the safety of their maritime 
lines of communication. 

The Japanese fleet had at the end of March 
withdrawn from the neighbourhood of Port Arthur. 
Not till the night of April 12-18 did torpedo-boats 
and a mining vessel reappear in the roadsteads of 
Port Arthur ; they proceeded to lay out mines at 
various places. The next morning a iight of these 
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ships with Russian torpedo-boats returning from a 
reconnaissance caused Makarow to put to sea 
with the hulk of his fleet Bdng induced to 

return by the appearance on the scene of the 
Japanese fleet, he was just on the point of forming 
his ships for battle, under the protection of the 
coast batteries, when his flagship, the Petropaml- 
omkf struck a mine and, probably owing to the 
explosion of an ammunition mag;izine, sank in an 
incredibly short time, Makarow and most of the 
crew going down with the ship. The Russian 
squadron returned to port in confbsion, when also 
the battleship Pobfeda was sraously damaged by a 
mine. 

Through these losses the relative strength of 
both forces was not only again displaced to the 
disadvantage of the Ru^ians, but the latter also 
found themselves deprived of their commander, 
whose enterprising spirit had managed to rouse 
the dispirited and weakened squadron to renewed 
activity, which forced the Japanese into carrying 
out those tiresome enterprises against Port Arthur. 
After the Admiral's death the Russian squadron 
remained for a long time inactive. 

The Japanese, who had watched these events 
in the roadstead from a&r, renewed the bombard- 
ment on April 15, but with very little success, it 
is said. 

Kami- Ncws reached Japan at the beginning of March 
^^Tfm concluded that the \ ladi- 

vostok squadnm was intending another cruise in 
vostok. the northern maritime theatre of war.^ With the 
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object of preventing it» Admiral Kamimura was 
dispatched witii one battleship and six cruisers 
against this second Russian naval base. He arrived 
before Vladivostok on the 6th, and at a very long 
range, and with very little success, bombarded the 
coast defences, the harbour, and town, without 
being able to entice thereby the inferior Russian 
cruiser detachment to come outside and fight. 
Kamimura returned again to the Straits of Korea 
after he had during the next few days searched 
the neighbouring bays and coves i'or Russian 
ships. 

The Russian squadron was thus able to leave 
Vladivostok on April 28 once more with four 
cruisers and two toi^>edo-boats. The squadron 

arrived before Gensan on the 25th and sank two 
Japanese transports. On the following night it 
stopped the troopship Kindm Maru in the neigh- 
bourhood of Schestakow harbour (on the Korean 
east coast, north of Grcnsan), and, as the company 
of Infantry on board would not surrender, sent 
her to the bottom of the sea by gun-iire and 
by a torpedo: seventy-three lives were lost» and 
amongst these were five officers; a portion of 
the men escaped in boats, and only a few of 
them were made prisoners, together with the 
crew of the ship. 

On April 27 the squadron returned to Vladi- 
vostok, fiivoured by fog and without being found 
by Kamimura's pursuing ships. There was then 
a long lull in naval operations on tiiis theatre of 
war as well. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST JAPANESE ARMY 
IN KOREA, AND THE RUSSIAN MEASURES 
TO THE END OF APRIL 

iiieigt Under cover of the five battalions and eight 
^apaoew ^qmi^jpoQ^ ^Uefa had been pushed fbrwaid to 

trateT' neighbourhood south of An-tju, the 1st 
south of Japanese Army was after its disembarkation to 
^'"^ concentrate for the present south of An-tju, 
because Japanese Headquarters were still at that 
time counting to meet with resistance on the 
line of the Tschong-tschon-kang. 

Engineers who had been sent ahead had mean- 
while, after the greatest exertions, repaired and 
rendered passable for vehicles the three main 
lines of advance passing through Sun-tschdn, 
Suk-tschon, and Ycing-yu respectively. The 
coast road was found to be in such a deplorable 
state of repair that portions of it had to be 
completely reconstructed. When the Engineers 
began these works the cold was stiU intense. The 
soil resisted any work with the spade. These 
very extensive road-improvements had, thereibre, 
to be canned out with the pickaxe. 

118 
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When thaw set in on March 14, the roads, 

which had been improved with so much pains, 
became impassable, the vehicles sinking in the 
morass up to their axlesy and the work having 
to be recommenced. 

Kuroki's army began its advance from Pyong- 
yang on An-tju on March 20. Daily progress 
was very slow on account of the miserable con- 
dition of the roads, as well as owing to the 
dilBculties of supply caused by these bad roads 
and by the poverty of the country. Instead of 
covering daily 20 to 24 kilometres (12^ to 15 miles) 
as was intended, only 4 to 8 kilometres (2j^ to 
5 mUes) were covered. 

But it had meanwhfle become quite clear that 
there would be no fighting in the neighbourhood 
of An-tju, since only Cossacks, who were estimated 
at about 1,500 to 2,000 strong, had been met with 
as fiir as Wi-tschu. It had been further ascer- 
tained that this body of Cavalry had already amt 
its battery from Son-tschon to An-tung. 

The army could, therefore, be quartered south of 
An-tju more widely than was originally intended. 
Quarters were apportioned to the 12tti Division 
along the road from Sun-tschon to An-lju, to 
the Guard Division along the main road from 
Suk-tschon to An-tju« and to the 2nd Division 
the country within reach of the coast road. On 
April 4 the army was completely assembled 
south of the Tschong-tschon-kang river line. 
Army Headquarters were in Tschi-nam-po since 
March 18. 

While the army was still advancing with por- 
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tions on An-tju, a detachment of 5 battalions, 
7 squadrons, 2 batteries, 1 Engineer company with 
bridging tnim» and half a bearer eompaiiy bad 
been sent ahead to push back the hostile cavaliy 
reported to be in Pak-tsch5n» and seize the line 
Yong-pyiing — Pak-tschon — Ka-san to cover the 
points where bridges were intended to be con- 
structed. Small parties having established them- 
selves on the right bank, the detachment crossed 
the river, at first without the batteries, on pontoon- 
rafts, on Marcli 25, pushed back the enemy and 
reached tlie appointed line on March 27. The 
Russian Cavalry, while keeping constant touch 
with the Japanese, fell back on the line Un-san 
— Kui-song — Son-tschon. 

Two Engineer companies of the 12th Division 
which had followed the detachment to the 
Tschong-tschon-kang had meanwhile commenced 
the construction of the bridge^ They succeeded 
in bridging the river with improvised material as 
early as March 27. Simultaneously the Engineers 
of the Guard Division had finished a bridge with 
prepared material over the river Ta^ydng-kang. 

For the ftirther advance of the 1st Japanese 
Army, which was to be directed towards the line 
Tschang-song — VVi-tschu, two roads had to be 
considered in addition to the main road leading 
by Son-tschon to Wi-tschu, namely, the roads 
Pak-tschdn — Kui-sdiig — Sak-tschu and Y5ng- 
pyong — Tschang-song. 

Close reconnaissance had, contrary to former 
experience, established the fact that the road from 
Pak-tschon to Sak-tschu was at that time of the 
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year only passable for columns in single file, and 
for pack animals, and therefore unsuitable for large 
bodies of troops. 

But Army Headquarters had meanwhile learned The 
that the Russian troops which had been pushed i^fJI^ 
to the Ya-lu were concentrating on the northon ^"^^m 
bank opposite Wi-tschu, and that they were the Ya-lu 
entrenching there. Thereupon General Kuroki ^7 
determined to advance with his three divisions 
by the single road, An-^u — Son-tschon— Wi-tschu, 
so as to avoid dissemination, and to move only 
by the mountain road to Tschang-song with a 
weak flank guard, whose duty it was to cover 
the right flank of the army while it was crossing 
the numerous unbridged water^oouises against the 
Cossack detachments reported to be in that 
neighbourhood. The flank guard, 8 battalions, 
1 squadron, 2 batteries of the 12th Division, was to 
remam first near Yong-pyong, until the whole 
of the 1st Aimy had crossed the Tschong-tscfadn- 
kangand Ta-yoiig-kang, and then by rapid marches 
to reach the Ya-lu at Tschang-song. 

The advance of the whole army, restricted as 
it was to a single, neglected, muddy road, was 
bound to cause again considerable difficulties of 
supply owing to the poverty of the country to be 
traversed. Laden vehicles could not move even 
on this main road under the prevailing conditions 
of the weather. The Infantry at best could march 
but two abreast. 

The supply vehicles were unable to keep up, 
and had stuck fast in the mud when the army 
was marching on An-tju. The supplies had. 
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therefinre, to be brought up from Tsehi-iiam-po 

by pack-aiiimals, but for the most part on 
the back of levies of Korean coolies. Yet even 
these numefous columns of carriers would not 
have sufficed to bring up sufficient supplies if 
they had marched day and night, so abominable 
was the condition of the main road to Wi-tschu. 
Arrangements had therefore to be made with the 
help of the sea route, which since the middle of 
Mttdi was ftee from ice, so that the troops would 
find in their advance supplies deposited at certain 
places. With this object it was arranged to land 
provisions at iive previously selected points on 
the coast whence magazmes could be formed 
along the inain road of advance. Places, affi>rding 
of course facilities for landing, had been selected 
where good cross-roads led to the main road. 
The landing-places settled upon were : No-kang, 
at the mouth of the Tschong-tschon-kang, lor 
forming magazines at An-tju ; a place south- 
west of Kwa-ksan, for magazines at Tyong-tju 
and Son-tschon; Bo-to, south of Kyon-san, and 
Li-ka-ho, south-west of Tschol-san, for the magazine 
at Tschong-kang-tscham ; and Kui-am-po for the 
magazine at Tschang-tschdk-kwan. 

With the object of covering the establishment 
of these magazines, a new detachment of 8 
battalions, 5 squadrons, 2 batteries, 1 Engineer 
company, half a field ambulance, under Major- 
General Asada, was detaOed from the mixed 
force quartered at Pak-tschon and Ka-san, and 
pushed forward with orders also to reconnoitre as 
well as to repair the main road of advance. 
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Before this detachment began to move from 

Ka-san on April 1, Major- General Mischtschenko 
had advanced with six sotnias on Tyong-tju on 
March 28, to ascertain the strength of the Japanese 
forces that had crossed over to the northern bank 
of the Tschong-tschon-kang. The approadi of a 
Japanese Infantry battalion from Ka-san caused 
him, however, to break off the dismounted action, 
in which he had been engaged for an hour and a 
half with his six sotnias against four Japanese 
squadrons and a few infantry. Without offering 
any further resistance the Cossack brigade then 
withdrew on Wi-tschu, and crossed there with 
its kst portions to the northern bank of the Ya-lu 
on April 8. 

Asada's Japanese Detachment, advancing from 
Ka-san, pushed back weak Cossack patrols and 
arrived with the bulk of the Cavaky on the 
Ya-lu, between Wi-tschu and Yo-nam-po, as early 
as April 4. The main body of the detachment 
reached Tschong-kang-tscham on April 6, whence 
it continued its march to Wi-tschu on the 7th. 
On April 8 it arrived at that place, and near 
Yo-nam-po. 

At the same rate as this detachment was 

advancing, progress was made with the formation 
of the above-mentioned magazines, along the line 
of advance of the 1st Army, and thus it was 
possible to substitute transport sea for the 
extremely difficult transport by land. The con- 
ditions for bringing up supplies greatly improved 
as soon as it had become possible to land 
provisions at No-kang at the mouth of the 
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Tschong-tschon-kang. But as soon as Asada's 
detachment had reached Yong-tschon ample sup- 
plies could be brought up by sea to Li-ka-ha The 
learmost Echelons of the army were then able to 
dose up more rapidly. 

The advance of the 1st Japanese Army from 
the neighbourhood of An-tju began on April 1, 
in the following order: 12th» Guard* 2nd Division. 
Each divisicm marched in two Melons, each 
^helon was followed by half an ammunition and 
half a transport and supply column. The Echelons 
followed each other at a day's march distance. 
Between the tail of the 12th and the head of 
the Guard Division a distance of two days', 
between the Guard and 2nd Division a distance of 
three days' inarches was kept. 

The iirst ^helon of the 12th Division left 
An-^u on April 1, that of the Guard Division 
left Suk-tsdi5n on April 7 ; the 2nd Division 
followed on April 11 from the neighbourhood 
south-west of An-tju. 

The weather, especially heavy rains on April 8, 
made advance very difficult, even in the way it 
had been arranged. Thus on April 9 the 
bridge constructed over tlie Tii-yong-kang by the 
Engineers of the Guard Division, was destroyed by 
storm and floods, the second Echelon of the 
Guard Division being thmby spUt in twa 

Sixteen pontoons sank. Repairs could not be 
taken in hand at once, as there was no bridging 
material in reserve. On the evening of the same 
day the bridge over the Tschong-tschon-kang, 
built by the Engineers of the 12th Division, also 
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gave signs of giving way. The abutments were, 
owing to high floods, 60 to 70 centimetres (2 to 2| 
feet) under water. The Engineers, aided by men 

from the Infantry and Army Service Corps of the 
2nd Division, worked hard all night to save the 
bridge, and were often standing shoulder-deqp in 
the ioe-cold water. Fortunately they succeeded 
in preventing the bridge from being carried away 
by the floods, by steadying it with stones. As 
the floods subsided on the morning of April 10, 
it was possible to make the bridge over the 
Tsch5ng-tsch5n-kang safe again by 8 p.m. A 
body of Engineers then started at once with 
material for repairing the Ta-yong-kang bridge. 
Towards 9 a.m. on April 11, that crossing was 
also fit for use again. Thanks to the long dis- 
tances between the columns, the advance of the 
1st Army was not delayed by these or similar 
obstacles. In spite of the exceedingly unfavour- 
able condition of the roads, the foremost Echelon 
of the 12th Division arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Wi-tschu already on April 14, six days after 
the arrival of Asada's detachment. 

On the Russian side, immediately after the sur- 2^*^"* 
prise of the Port Arthur Fleet during the night SiberiaD 
of February 8-9, the Viceroy Alexe}ew pushed the 
3rd East Siberian Rifle Brigade, under General Aaffhe 
Kaschtalinski, to ^\n-tung on the lower Ya-lu, forced 
where the various regiments and batteries arrived ^^^^ 
by d^rees. Soon after that brigade the reinforced ^^^^^ 
Transbaikal Cossack Brigade under the command anvmSi- 
of Major-General Mischtschenko arrived there too. ^^'^ 
On February 17 Mischtschenko Cavaky crossed the Ya-lu. 
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the ioe of the Yarlu river, and advanced to recon- 
noitre from Wi-tschu on An-tju. The guns and 
waggons of the 1st Transbaikal Cossack Battery 
proving too heavy in the difficult mountainous 
country of Korea. Major-General Mischtschenko 
sent the battery back to An-tung when it was 
barely at Son-tschon. Advanced reconnoitring 
detachments had reached Ka-san on February 24, 
and gained touch on February 27 with the Cavalry 
of the Japanese Detachment that had been pushed 
forward on Pyong-yang. 

On February 28 the Cossack Brigade began to 
march back to the Ya-lu, ailer a brief dismounted 
action at Tyong-tju, its last portion reaching the 
northern bank on April 8, as has been previously 
mentioned. The river at that time was still full 
of drift-ice. 

Japanese Cavalry patrols had meanwhile entered 
Wi-tschu late in the evening of April 2« and fired 
from there on parties of Cossacks, who had as yet 

been unable to cross the main branch of the Ya-lu, 
and were thus still on the river islands. 
Th9 Russian Headquarters had by this time abandoned 
grouping ^ ^ grouping of their East Asiatic Forces, 
of the WhOe it seems to have been originally int^ded to 
forces^" garrison strongly above all, tiie two unfinished 
J^J^^g fortresses, Vladivostok and l*ort Arthur, they began, 
as early as the end of February, after extensive 
Japanese landings had been clearly estaUished 
at the Korean coast, to reinforce the group in 
Southern Manchuria by despatching thence the 
greater portion of the Vladivostok Forces. 
The following field troops, however, were not 
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attached to the Manchurian Field Aimy: the 
4th and 7th East Siberian Rifle Divisions with 

their Artillery, the 5th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment, 1 sotnia of the 1st Werchneudinski 
Cossack Regiment, and the Kwan-tung Sapper 
Company, as it seemed imperative to leave lliese 
troops as a Kwan-tung group near Port Arthur; 
nor were the following attached : the 8th and 2nd 
East Siberian Rifle Divisions (less the 5th East 
Siberian Regiment of the latter) and thdr Artillery, 
9 sotnias of Cossacks, 2 mountain batteries, and half 
the 1st Sapper Battalion, Russian Supreme Head- 
quarters considering these latter forces, even at 
this moment, to be still necessary in the Ussuri 
district near Vladivostok. 

A siege of Vladivostok was thought to be very 
likely. As a matter of fact the Japanese did 
provide two divisions for a siege of that place 
from the outset, namely the 7th and 8th, which 
for the present had been left at home. 

It was determined, too, not to assemble 
the Russian Forces which were expected for the 
formation of a second hne Army, fh-st in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charbin, but to bring them up at 
aace to the Manchurian Field Army. 

Japan, having landed in Korea with an Army 
of at least three divisions, Russian Headquarters 
expected other landings to be effected shortly at 
Yinkou and on the coast of Southern Manchuria. 
By simple calculations the Russians had come to 
the approximately correct conclusion that the 
Japanese Transport Fleet could not at first ship 
much more than about dO,000 men at a time. 
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Russia had therefore now to face the question 
whether she should oppose these prospective land- 
ings of the Japanese. It can hardly be doubted 
that she would have been able to prevent the 
wearisome landings that were possible at a few 
places only on the Manehurian coast, if not 
permanently, then at any rate to harass them 
considerably, and to gain time thereby for a con- 
centiation further south ; for, even south of Mukden 
and at Liao-yan, the Field Army was too far distant 
from those portions of the coast where a landing 
of the nearest Japanese naval Echelons could be 
expected, to be in a position to reach the threatened 
points in time. But if the whole Manehurian 
Army of operations had been concentrated, say 
somewhere in the neighbourliood of Ta-schi-tschao, 
to where only the 9th and 1st East Siberian Rifle 
Divisions had been advanced to guard the coast 
and cover the concentration, it would have been 
in a position to render any landing of the Japanese, 
at least in the bay of Liao-tung, very difficult. 
It would then have been the task of the Kwan- 
tung group to protect the east coast of the Liao- 
tung and Kwan-tung peninsula. Probably the 
threat on the flank by the landing of the 1st 
Japanese Army in Korea prevented such a shifting 
of the forces more to the south, although Russian 
Headquarters could not have been unaware how 
little accessible the highlands are, through which 
that Army would have to pass, and what an 
extremely low rate of marching they caused 
already in the Chino-Japanese War of 1894. 
It would, moreover, have been possible to block 
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the roads leading from the Ya-lu over the passes 

with comparatively weak forces. The Russians, 
however, resolved not to oppose hostile landings 
on the south coast of Manchuria, but to concen- 
trate in the neigfabourhood of Liao-yan, and await 
the arrival of their troops from Europe before 
commencing any operations. The concentration 
of the Manchurian Army of operations at Liao-yan 
was to be covered by the two advanced divisions 
at Yin-kou and Ta-schi-tschao, and by the Eastern 
Detachment on the Ya-lu, which were to delay the 
enemy s advance. It was besides assumed that 
the transport of more Japanese forces could be 
delayed for some time by threatening the enemy's 
maritime lines of oonrnmnication from Port Arthur 
and Vladivostok, which, as we shall see fbrther 
on, proved to be correct. At the same time, it 
was considered necessary to organise a corps of 
observation against Chimt and Mongolia. 

Although a Japanese kmding at Yin-kou pre- 
sented many technical difficulties, the Russians 
stiU felt pretty certain that the Japanese would 
make strenuous efforts to land just here on the 
flank of the Russian railway connections with Port 
Arthur, all the more since firom Yin-kou exoeDent 
roads lead to Kai-ping, Ta-schi-tschao, Liao-yan, 
and Mukden« In addition to the roads and rail- 
ways, the large navigable water-courses of the 
Liao-ho, Hun-ho, and Tai-tsy-ho lead from Yin- 
kou right into the heart of Manchuria. 

The landing itself would certainly have en- 
countered very great difficulties. The depth of 
water close to the mouth of the Liao-ho is even 

9 
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at high tide only 16 feet, so that the larger men-of- 
war oould not have got within range of the coast 
The fleet of transports would have had to fdy thus 

on the support of the smaller warships only, while 
the attempt was made to land. But in conse- 
quence of the local measures of security adopted 
by the Russians at Yin-kou, even the smaller 
armed vesseb would have had to sustain the fire 
of six 13*2 centimetre (5*28 inch) guns from a fort 
situated on the east side of the mouth of the Liao- 
ho as well as the lire from numerous held-guns. 
The river itself was defended by mines* which 
could be exploded fiom the forts. The narrow 
channel could be enfiladed by a battery of eight 
13*2 centimetre (5*28 inch) guns, constructed close 
to the railway station. 

The conditions for landing west of the mouth 
of the Liao-ho are extremely un&vourable too. 
As a landing here was therefore thought well- 
nigh impossible, this portion of the coast was 
not guarded by the Russians* who* moreover* had 
treated the Yin-kou to Kau-pan-tsze railway as 
the southern boundary of the non-neutral territory. 
The railway itself was guarded by Cavalry. 

To watch this coast the Primorsk Dragoon 
R^ment had after a hurried mobilisation been 
moved by rail from Rasdolncge in the Ussuri 
District to Kai-ping, and had occupied that town 
in the middle of February with one squadron, 
while another was guarding the coast thence to 
Yin-kou* and the remainder the coast south of 
Kai-ping as &r as Helen Bay(" Helenen Bucht 

With the object of opposing any attempt at 
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landing, it is said that in addition to the Mi East 

Siberian Rifle Division which numbered 12 batta- 
lions after the arrival of its four 3rd Battalions, and 
was stationed at Yin-kou and east of that place» 
another 8,000 men of the 1st East Siberian Rifle 
Division were held in readiness as eariy as the 
middle of April at Kai-ping, and 1,000 at Ta-schi- 
tschao. Trials in marching had proved the fact 
that these troops oould oppose any attempt to land 
within seven hours. These forcses were commanded 
by Major-Greneral Gremgross, commander of the 
1st East Siberian Rifle Division, while Major- 
General Kondratowitsch was commanding the 
troops of the foremost line. It is stated as a 
fiu^ that, towards the end of AprO, numerous trains 
were held in readiness at the railway stations with 
steam up, so as to bring up troops at a moment's 
- notice to any threatened point on the coast of the 
Gulf of Liao-tung. Frontier Guards watched the 
coast south of Hai-schan-tschaL As a matter of fiict 
no landing was attempted by the Japanese, as they 
did not wish to run the risk of such a venture. 

The 9th East Siberian Rifle Division at Yin-kou 
was at the same time ready to beat ofi» if necessary , 
the Chinese troops of General Ma, whose co-opera- 
tion with the Japanese when landing at Yin-kou 
was thought probable at the beginning of the 
campaign. 

As an additional precaution against these forces 
of General Ma, four more battalions and one battery 

were stationed at that time within the angle of the 
railway Sin-min-tun, Kau-pan-tsze, Yin-kou. 
General Kuropatkin^ who had meanwhile been 
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Ctaoeiml appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Manchurian 
^ SS S j Army, arrived in Liao-yan on March 27» aiter a 
rapid journey. 
Although, as fiur as numbers go, he could have 



jimves 
ou the 



Hi^^ew opposed offensively, in conjunction with the Kwan- 
tung group, any likely attempts of the enemy to 
land — for in the middle of April he had enough 
men of the Manchurian Army of operation as- 
sembled soutih of Liao-yan — General Kuropatldn 
had nevertheless resolved to assemble the reinforce- 
ments, which were coming up, in entrenched 
positions at Liao-yan, and not to commence 
operations until he had obtained superiority in 
numbers. Various remarks of the Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief had gone abroad as early as 
February, and had not remained unknown to the 
Japanese, that no decisive blows were to be ex- 
pected from the Manchurian Army before the 
middle of August. An offensive, too, against the 
1st Japanese Army, should it continue to advance 
in the direction of Liao-yan after it had forced 
the Ya-lu, was disapproved by Russian Head- 
quarters. To advance through the mountainous 
country between Liao-yan and the Ya-lu, and 
above all to debouch firom it in the face of the 
1st Japanese Army, was considered such a difficult 
undertakiiiffy that it seemed rathar advisable to 
leave to the Japanese the assumption of the 
offensive through these highlands. Moreover, 
the Russian Army had no mountain artillery, and 
no pack-animals ; the Russian soldiers* too» bdng 
bom and bred in the plains* were not accustomed 
to mountainous districts. It was therefore in- 
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tended to await the attack of the 1st Japanese 
Army in the neigfabouihood of Liao-yan, and 

merely to delay Kuroki's Army on the Ya-lu. 
The Russians relied upon the inability of the 
Japanese to assume the offensive over the 
mountains before the end of June* the time 
when, as a rule, the rainy season sets In. It was 
generally accepted that during the rainy period 
aU large operations would be impossible. Russian 
Headquarters thought that up to that time the 
concentration of the Manchurian Army of operation 
could be completed unmolested. The Staff was 
of opinion, too, that prior to an advance of the 
1st Japanese Army across the Ya-lu, a landing 
would be e£Pected at Yin-kou, or on the southern 
Manchurian coast, between the mouth of the 
Ya-lu and Da-gu-schan, or further west, as the 
advanced Russian Eastern Detachment, thus 
threatened in flank and rear, would be obliged to 
retreat by Fon-huan-tschon and surrender to the 
1st Japanese Army the crossuigs of the Ya-lu in 
this way automatically. It was, however, doubted 
whether the Japanese would advance immediately 
after landing, as they would not have the necessary 
transport ready for bringing up supplies in that 
poor country. It was thought, dierefore, that 
their next object after landing west of the mouth 
of the Va-lu, and after gaining the passages of 
that river, would he the isolation of Port Arthur 
and, above all, the creation of a base. For, thus 
fiur, all measures of the Japanese had shown that 
the creation of a base was considered necessary, 
as a matter of principle, before any further advance 
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was made. Yin-kou was looked upon as the most 
suitable point for such a base; aad a landing at 
the mouth of the Liao-ho was» therefore, what 
chiefly occupied the mind of the Russians. 

While it seems that at the end of April there 
was still the intention of opposing a hostile 
landing at Yin-kou, there is no doubt that this 
idea was soon affcerwards finally dropped. It 
was then o(»isidered expedient to allow all the 
Japanese forces to enter Manchuria first, to avoid 
any decisive engagement with them until superiority 
of numbers was established, and then to end the 
whole campaign by a single great and dectsiye 
battle. 

The East Siberian Ilifle Divisions, which had 
their garrison in the north of the Maritime 
Province, and the two European Infantry brigades 
with their Artillery, which had also been quartiered 
there, were brought up by rail in the following 
order: 1st, 5th, 6th liiiie Divisions, Infantry 
brigades. 

Dispod- G^eral Kuropatkin had at the end of April, 
uf Uie within the space Mukden — ^IHn-kou — Kai-ping, at 
Srce?" disposal, including the 1st Siberian Infantry 

at the Division, G8 battiilions, 48 sotnias and squadrons, 
a)^ and 25 batteries, thus roundly 70,000 men.' The 
Eastern Detachment had its main body on the 
Ya-lu, and portions along the stretdi of coast fiom 
SkMdk4. Da-gu-schan to the mouth of the Ya-lu. Its 
total strength was 24 battalions, 22 sotnias, and 
10 batteries. The 2drd East Siberian KiHe 

' Portious of the Ist Siberian lufautry Division were still in Northern 
Mandiiuria. 
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ment, and the 4th Batteries of the 8rd andAppen- 
dth East Siberian Artillery Brigades were stOl^^^' 

on the march to the Ya-lu when the 1st Japanese 
Army was crossing that river. 

The Ussuri group had of field troops, without 
eounting the fortress troops, 21 battalions, 9sotnias, 
and 9 batteries ; the Kwan-tung group had, exclusive 
of fortress troops, 27 battahons, 1 sotnia, and 
7 batteries. 

It is plain from the Appendix, where the com- 
position of the Eastern Detachment is given, that 
this detachment had meanwhile, during April, 

been reinforced by the 6th East Siberian Rifle 
Division and its Artillery. But these reinforcements 
arrived only by degrees. 

After the return, on April 8, of Major-Geneial 
Mischtschenko*s Transbaikal Cossack Brigade from 
Korea, Major-General Kaschtalinski had at his dis- 
posal on the right bank of the Ya-lu, at first only 
the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiments, 1 machine gun company, the 1st East 
Siberian Mountain Battery, 3 batteries of the 
8rd East Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade, and 
the reinforced Transbaikal Cossack Brigade, to 
which belonged the 1st Tschitinsk, 1st Argunsk, 
1st Werchneudinsk, and 1st Ussuri Cossack 
Regiments, and the 1st Transbaikal Cossack Battery 
— ^thus in all 8 battalions, 1 machine gun com- 
pany, 22 sotnias, and 88 guns, 6 of which were 
Horse Artillery guns, and 8 mountain guns. 

Of these, the 9th, one battalion of the 10th, and SktieliM 
the 12th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, the machine ^ *" 
gun company, and three batteries of the 8rd East 
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Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade were at the begin- 
ning of April, in the section of ground, San-do-gu — 
An-tung — Tiu-reii-tschin» when Asada s Japanese 
Detachment was iqvpioaching Wi-tschu. The 
llth East Siberian Rifle Regiment was with the 
general reserve at Ten-sy, and the 2nd Battalion 
of the 10th East Siberian Rifle Regiment at Fon- 
huan-tschon. 

This position was covered by the detachments 
of mounted scouts from the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th Regiments, who occupied the right bank of 
the Ya-lu between Nian-tschan and Am-bi-ho. 

The remforced Transbaikal Cossack Brigade was 
distributed on both wings» and was stationed as 
foUows: 

On the right at Orr-da-gou the Brigade 
Staff, 4 sotnias of 1st Tschitinsk Regiment, and 
1st Transbaikal Cossack Battery; at Ta-tun-gou 
and Ko-wan-gou on the coast a sotnta each of the 
same regiment. 

The 1st Werchneudinsk Cossack Regiment 
watched the coast-line to the right from Ta- 
tun-gou to Pi-tsze-wa 

The Cavalry of the left wing was commanded 
by Colonel Truchin, commander of the 1st Argunsk 
Transbaikal Cossack Regiment. The 1st Argunsk 
Regiment was at Tsiu-hu-an ; the Ussuri Regiment 
was on ou^KMt on the bank of the Ya-lu, between 
Am-bi-ho and Siao-pu-si-ho, its headquarters and 
two sotnias being at Tschan-do-ho-kou. 

Between April 1 and 8, the 22nd and 24th East 
Siberian Rifle R^(iments of the 6th East Siberian 
Rifle Division as well as the ted and 8rd Batteries of 
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the 6th East Siberian Artillery Brigade had began 
to move from Liao-3ran on Fon-huan-tschon. 

It can be seen from this distribution of the Tiie 
Eastern Detachment that the whole of Misch-J^^" 
tsehenko's Cavahy as well as the detachments of y*^*!- 
mounted scouts, who to some extent had to make 
good the deficiency in divisional Cavahy, had left 
the southern bank of the Ya-lu in the hands of the 
enemy since April 8. On the northern bank of 
this powerful obstacle, which was nowhere bridged, 
and further to the west, all the forces of the 
Eastern Detachment were facing the approaching sketdwi 
1st Japanese Army during the whole of April, ^ ** 
in cordon-like fashion, between Da-gu-schan and 
Siao-pu-si-ho, a distance of about 170 kilometres 
(lOdJ^ miles). The withdrawal of the Russian 
reconnoitring detachments over the river gave 
the 1st Japanese Army an extraordinary advantage 
in all they did, as the Ya-lu completely veiled 
them. . 

Near Mau-drr-schan the Ya-lu, whidi in its 

upper course is only an insignificant mountain 
brook, is already 160 metres (178 yards) broad 
and -9 to 1-8 metres (8 to 6 feet) deep. The fords 
on this stretch are always passable except when the 
river is in flood. Between Mau-orr-schan and Wai- 
tza-gou the river is 160 to 320 metres (178 to 
856 yards) broad, and in some places 8*6 metres 
(12 feet) deep. The river here is no longer ford- 
able at any time of the 3rear. Junks can go up 
as far as Wai-tza-gou, but to Mau-orr-schan only 
smaller craft can go. The hiUs which accompany 
the river on both banks are mostly steep and 
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wooded, and rise to an average height of 300 metres 
(1,000 feet). 

The portkm of the Ya-lu between Wai-tsEa-gou, 
Siao-pu-si-ho, and Gu-lu-tzi is of a mountainous, 

often ravine-like character, too. The river s breadth 
varies between 300 and 500 metres (333 and 
555 yards), and its depth between 2 '5 and 
8-5 metxes (8 and 12 feet). There aie fords 
about 1 metre (3^ feet) deep at Tschan-do-ho-kou 
and Gu-lu-tzi. 

Sketch 6. Below Gu-lu-tzi the river divides itself into 
several branches, thus forming in its lower course 
numerous flat and sometimes dune-like islands; 
of these, only the islands of Ku-ri-to, O-se-ki-Us 
and Sa-ma-lin-da are covered with a few plants 
and trees, and even these are only found in the 
central portions of the islands and in the neigh- 
bouriiood of the villages, of the same name as the 
islands. Their banks and tongue-like extremities 
are white sandy flats. The other islands, which 
are loamy and sandy too, are covered, like the 
banks of the river, with patches of scrubs and 
reeds, and are almost perfect plains without any 
cover. 

The northern bank of the Ya-lu commands 
the southern bank generally. Where the heights 
on the right bank are more retired, as between 
the junctions of the Pli-3^-ho and Am-bi-ho 
with the Ya-lu, the villages of Gu-lu-tzi and 
Am-bi-ho will be found, and opposite the latter, 
on the left bank, Sdu-gu-pu. The current 
at this place is about 1*8 metres (6 feet) per 
second. There are fords in this neighbourhood* 
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too* when the water is low. Below Schi-gu-pu 
the river valley widens considerably, on Ihe 

average from 5 to 8 kilometres (3 to 5 miles), 
including the islands ; only north of Wi-tsehu it 
contracts once more to 2 kilometres (1^ mile). 
The main branch of the Ya-lu, which is at no 
time of the year fordable between Schi-gu-pu 
and Wi-tscliu, attains here a width of 200 to 350 
metres (220 to 385 yards), and a depth up to 
8 metres (26 feet). The minor branches, which are 
fordable here and there, have a breadth varying 
from 80 to 850 metres (88 to 885 yards). Some 
portions of the Ya-lu below Wi-tschu are 
700 metres (770 yards) wide, and south of its 
jmiction with the Po-ma-hua it is 2 kilometres 
mile) wide. The tides can be noticed as high 
up as An-tung. 

The heights which the main body of the 
Eastern Detachment occupied between An-tung 
and Tiu-ren-tschin &U steq^ly to the Ya-lu and 
Ei-ho. The chief defect of the Russian position 
was that, owing to the threat by the Japanese to 
land west of the mouth of the Ya-lu, and to 
cross that river at and below An-tung, the 
commanding heights of the Hu-san did not form 
part of the defensive position because they were 
separated from the main position by the deep 
valley of the Ei-ho. On account of these hostile 
demonstrations, which in every defence of a river 
are extr^ely diificult to recognise as such, the 
Russians thought it necessary to keep stroxig forces 
behind their right wing. 

The very diihcult and mucb-hssured highlands 
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of Hu-san, which, although showing only elevations 
up to 600 metres (1^660 feet), bear the character of 
secondary mountain ranges, and are mora, it is 
said, like the Harz mountains, accompany the 
right bank of the Ya-hi l)etween Am-bi-ho and 
Syn-diargou for a distance of 14 kilometres (9 miles), 
and ^iproach close to the river with a ste^ drop 
towards it The southernmost extremity of these 
heights, the Tiger Hill, upon which only a 
Russian Detachment of trained scouts had estab- 
lished itself projects at Syn-dia-gou, like a fort, 
into the anj^ formed by the juncti<m of the 
Ei-ho and Ya-Iu, thus barring any view from the 
Russian position at Tiu-ren-tschin into the upper 
valley of the Ya-lu river, and into the upper 
portions of O-se-ld-to, as wdl as into Ku-ri-to 
island, and thereby favouring the crosang of the 
river above Syn-dia-gou by an assailant who is in 
possession of it. 

The Ei-ho, flowing past the front of the Russian 
left wing, which had been prolonged to Po-td-tyn-sa 
and Tschin-gou at the end of April, when it was 
attacked by the Japanese, forms at its lower course 
three shallow brandies. These had been fordable 
in the autunm of 1894, almost anywhere. At the 
end of April 1904, the Ei-ho, as was known to 
the Japanese, had only four fords, of which those^ 
at Po-to-tyn-sa, Tiu-ren-tschin, and north-east of 
Tiu-ren-tschin were the more important ones. The 
width of the Ei-ho is 150 metres (166 yards). 
Its left branch is no obstacle. The right bank 
commands the left Cmmection between the 
Am-bi-ho and Ei-ho valleys is formed by a 
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difficult mountain path» joining the villages Hun- 
si-las and Li-sa-wen. 

The range on the left side of the Ya-lu river, 
opposite the Hu-san heights, is 100 to 200 metres 
(880 to 660 feet) high ; it approaches dose to the 
river at Schi-gu-pu and Wi-tschu, and north and 
west of the latter place drops into the river-bed as 
a perpendicular wall about 60 metres (200 feet) 
high. North-east of Wi-tschu this range is crossed 
by the Tu-ten-ho, which is about 50 metres (55 
y^ads) broad, and jdns the Ya-lu at Ku-ri-to 
island, thus obliging the Japanese to bridge it. 
Covered by this range, the 1st Japanese Army 
was able to concentrate afterwards in the de- 
pressions south and east of Wi-tschu, unobserved 
and beyond range of the enemy's field-guns, and 
to make quietly all the necessary and extensive 
preparations for crossing the river. 

The heights on the right bank of the Ya-lu 
and Eli-ho rivers, between the £i-ho and the 
tributary U-da-gou, joining the Ta-lu above 
Ta-di-sa island, which approach the Ya-lu and 
£i-ho rivers to within 500 to 1,000 metres (550 
to 1,100 yards) and formed the Russian main 
position, have also deep and steep rocky gorges; 
although they are only 80 to 200 metres (885 to 
660 feet) high. This kind of country did not 
facilitate the deployment of large masses of 
Artillery. The roads leading from the north-west 
into the valley of the Ya-lu could be seen into 
from the Korean bank. 

Below the junction of the U-da-gou with the 
Ya-lu, the latter's right bank gradually descends 
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and meiges into the! plain at A-mi-san. Thenoe» 
as fiur as east of Da-gu-schan the sea coast is 
marshy and swampy, and, therefore, unfiivourable 

for landing. The Korean bank, which is undu- 
lating as i'ar as Yo-nam-po» grows flat and sandy 
below that place. At Yo-nam-po even laige ships 
can land. 

The island of Man-do and Schan-dun-do as well 
as nunitTous bars, face the mouth of the Ya-lu. 
The eastern branch of its mouth can only be 
navigated by small junks, the western branch is 
at many places only 8*5 metres (12 feet) deep. At 
any rate, Japanese gunboats with a draught of 
8 metres (10 feet) were able to enter the river. 
There are three anchorages south of Ta-tun-gou ; 
laiger vessels which cannot cross the bar even at 
high tide can here lighten ship. 
All re- As the Transbaikal Cossack Brigade must have 
known what an enormous obstacle to reconnais- 

MIIOB 

fails, sauce the river barrier of the Ya-lu was forming, 
StovSth- it is difficult to understand, even if it was ordered 
l^^f to avoid any serious collision with the enemy, 
Trans- why the whole Brigade retired to the north bank 
Coeaack of the Ya-lu on April 3, instead of giving way 
with its main body south of the river in a north- 
tlwiifw. easterly duectimi, thereby flanking the advance 
of the 1st Japanese Army, in such a way as to 
be able to reconnoitre its right flank and rear, 
while it was concentrating on the Ya-lu, and 
thus to cany out the most important task of 
every body of Cavalry. To furnish the Cossack 
Brigade with all the sup[)lies it wanted would 
not have been a difficulty impossible to over- 
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come. The consequence of this early retirenient 
over the Ya-lu was that the few Cossack patrols 

and detachments of scouts, which were pushed out 
aiterwards in a southerly direction, were unable to 
get through anywhere, that the advance and con- 
centration of the 1st Japanese Army could proceed 
unknown to the Russians, and that the Eastern 
Detachment mostly remained ignorant of the 
enemy's direction of the attack until the morning 
of May 1. Even the strength of Asada's advanced 
Detachment at Wi-tschu, which had reached the 
Ya-lu with its patrols during the night April 2-3, 
with its Cavalry Regiment on the 4th and with 
its main hody on April 8, thus fully three weeks 
in advance of the action on the Ya-lu, was not 
established by Russian patrols, but by Korean spies. 

But, even if the Russians had recognised that 
the foremost Echelon of the Japanese Army, which 
was following Asada*s Detachment at a great dis- 
tance, was fully five days' march south of Wi-tschu, 
the Eastern Detachment would scarcely have been 
in a position, after once the ice had started on the 
Ya-lu River, to take advantage of the isolation of 
Asada's Detachment to gain an initial success^ 
which is always highly desirable, as they had not 
the necessary means for crossing. 

Japanese outposts and reconnoitring patrols had 
been ascertained at the Russian settlement of Yo- 
nam-po as early as April 5, so also on the isknd 
of Ta-di-sa, to the west of Wi-tschu, and in Wi- 
tschu itself, as well as on the island of Ma-tu-zeo, 
where a skirmish with the detachment of scouts 
&om the 12th Regiment took place. 
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Kwoprt- On that dfty General Kuiopatkin sent the f<d- 
lowing instructions to Major*6eneral Kaschta]insld» 

Commander of the Eastern Detachment, who at 

of wires 

with the that time had at his disposal on the Ya-lu only 
the 8rd East Siberian Riiile Division, without the 



fttd BattalicHis of its rqjimentSy and Mischtschenko's 
Cossadn: Take tiie most energetic measures to get 

in touch with the enemy, organise reconnaissances 
across the river. Order small enterprises against 
the enemy and alarm him. Pay high sums to 
native spies. Rqmrt to me at least twice daily, 
even if nothing has happened. Repair the road 
to Fon-huan-tschon. Carefully think out all orders 
finr defence and for retreat, so that no trophies 
may ML into the hands of the enemy. Get into 
communication with Madritow.** ^ 

Prom this telegram as well as from the sub- 
sequent directions, orders, instructions, inquiries, 
and remarks, which will be here briefly referred 
to, and which almost daily reached the Eastern 
Detachment in large numbers from Army Head- 
quarters at Liao-yan, a clear idea can be formed 
of how much the leaders, who were in touch with 
the enemy, must have been influenced in their 
resolutions by Headquarters. This constant inters 
ference with the authority of subordinates even 
right up to commanders of divisions and corps, 
which is brought to light here, and which did not 
mind to order about even individual battalicnut, 
batteries, and sections of batteries, was the cause, 
as can be gathered from the next few paragraphs, 
that the leaders of the Eastern Detachment did no 

' P. m. 
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longer venture to order the smallest alteration on 
their own mitiative; but, by reason of this tutelage 
from Liao.y«n, always asked permission ftrst for such 

by telegraph from Army Headquarters. No wonder 
that in this way also the self-reliance and initiative 
of the inferior grades as well as of the private 
soldiers were reduced to a very low level, especially 
when, as in the Russian Army, there is in itself 
little inclination to act spontaneously. This could 
not be otherwise than &tally felt throughout the 
campaign. 

T^us on April 7 Army Headquarters gave 
permission to close the navigation on the Ya-lu 

at the request of Major-General Kasclitalinski, who 
thought it was not safe for the Eastern Detach- 
ment, particularly at night, that numerous junks 
and boats should ply on the river after the ice had 
drifted away. Army Headquarters further per- 
mitted the removal of about 1000 inhabitants from 
the island of Kia-sin-tsa, in front of the Russian 
position ; Headquarters were asked to permit this 
as a measure of security, and, when granting this 
permission. Headquarters recommended at the 
same time to employ these people in repairing roads. 

Reconnaissances on both sides led, since April 7, smaii 
almost daily to small encounters on the Ya-lu^^^' 
river and its islands. The Russians say that they the Ya-iu 
had learnt, as early as April 10, of the extension****"*^ 
in a northerly direction beyond Wi-tschu of the 
Japanese troops that had been reported along the 
Ya-lu, between the Po-ma-hua and Wi-tschu. 
Further intelligence indicated that the enemy was skMm 
busy constructing redoubts and gun-pits on the''*"**' 

10 
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heights south of Wi-tschu, and that he was tr3dng 
to hide these works by screens. The Russians 
further maintain that the Japanese had dressed in 
Korean garb while carrying out these entrench- 
ments. Reports came in fix>m the left wing that 
Japanese Cavalry patrols had been seen at Gu-lu-tzi. 

Detachments of trained scouts, which had tried 
to cross the lower Ya-lu in boats, had everywhere 
met with the enemy's outposts. The Japanese say 
that on April 12 diey found, in the po^et of an 
officer belonging to the detachment of trained 
scouts of the 12th Regiment, a written order 
directing this detachment to cross the river, break 
through the Japanese outposts, and reconnoitre 
south of Wi-tschu. At that time, however, there 
was no longer any chance for Russian patrols to 
get througii ; their reconnaissance was restricted 
to the islands. 

During April 18 the concentration of strong 
Japanese forces between Yo-nam-po and Wi-tschu 
was confirmed by further intelligence, and the 
entrance of Japanese ships in the mouth of the 
Ya-lu was reported. At the same time it seemed 
also most likely that Japanese forces were ad- 
vancing north of Gu-lu-tzL 
The lit Meanwhile the foremost dchelon of the 12th 

tiapanese . . 

Army Divisiou, niarcoing at the head of the 1st Japanese 
^^{[^ Army, had approached the Ya-lu to within a day's 
tochn.^ march. Thb Army was obliged to debouch from 
^ekm the hills, south-east of Wi-tschu, on a single road. 
2nd** That road, where it crosses the last range about 
Japuieee 8 kilometres (5 miles) south-east of Wi-tschu, could 
•mbttki. be overlooked from the other bank of the Ya-lu, 
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But as Major-General Asada*s advanced detach- 
ment had very cleverly constrocted screens of trees, 
bushes, and gaoljan for some distance along thatAppen- 

road, the approach and deployment of the Army^^' 
were completely and successfully hidden from the 
enemy's view. On April 20 the whole of the 
1st Japanese Army had arrived at Wi-tschu. 

Owing to the condition of the roads, which was 
bad beyond description, and owing to the enormous 
difficulties of supply, it had taken the Army one 
month to cover the 200 kilometres (125 miles) from 
Pydng-yang to the Ya-lu, and this in spite of the 
most perfect utilisation of every available means, 
as well as in spite of the utmost exertions of man 
and beast. 

At this time the line of communication which 
started from Li-ka-ho, where meanwhile a regiment 

of heavy field howitzers had been landed unknown 
to the enemy, was already in full working order. 
As fine weather had set in, the comparatively short 
road to Li-ka-ho had become firm, so that now all 
technical troops could be moved up for preparing 
the crossing over the Ya-lu. 

The line of communication by Pyong-yang, 
which had been used hitherto, was, howevar, kept 
open as well, in case retreat should become neces- 
sary. The Greneral Officer commanding the Lines 
of Communication continued in his efforts to 
improve the roads and telegraph lines constructed 
by the troops during their advance. 

A Japanese flotiOa of 2 gunboats, 2 torpedo- 
boats, and 2 to 4 armed steamers had appeared 
at the mouth of the Ya-lu as early as the middle 
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of April. Under their protection the transfer 
could be effected of all the bridging material that 
had been shipped ftom Japan. 

As soon as the Japanese had felt sure of the 
command of the sea the first dchelon of the 
2nd Army, which was eventually to land on 
the Liao-tung p«iinsula, was embarked. This first 
Echelon was composed of the combatant portions of 
the 1st, 8rd, and 4.th Divisions, and of the 1st 
Artillery Brigade.^ It arrived in thirty transports 
at Tschi-nam-po on April 16, and there waited for 
the issue of the struggles of Kuroki's Army on the 
Ya-lu.* Admiral Togo's Fleet occupied the atten- 
tion of the Port Arthur Fleet and covered the 
Japanese transports, Kamimura's Fleet watching 
at the same time the Vladivostok cruisers. 

On April 20, when the deployment was com* 
plete, the 12th Division was south-east of 
Wi-tschu, the Guard Division south, and the 
2nd Division south-west of that place. The 
detachment which had been pushed forward, with 
the object of covering the establishment of maga- 
zines along the road to Wi-tschu, was dissolved, 
and its component parts rejoined their units. 

£ach division had to secure its own section of 
ground. Theu* outposts were dose to the southern 
bank of the river, and were covered from the 
enemy's view by screens where the ground 
afforded no cover. Most stringent measures had 
been adopted to keep the concentration of the 

* Some accounti mj that fliA Ut Cftvaliy Brigtdeabo fbnnad put of 

this first echelon. 

' The first day of tiinbilisjition of the 2ud Army was March 8 i its 
OlobilisatioD was completed ou March 16, 
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anny at Wi-tschu secret No one was aDowed 
to show himself at daytime on the heights that 

gave the cover. At tliose places where traffic 
over the heights could not be avoided during the 
kter stages of the preparations, screens of gaoljan 
and of small trees were erected. 

The Russians, on the other hand, took no 
precautions whatever to hide their own measures 
from the Japanese. Everywhere they showed an 
absolute unconcern. Crowds of Russian troops 
could be seen on the he^hts opposite Wi-tschu, 
horses were brought down to the Ei-ho to water, 
and the mounted troops exercised their horses on 
the sandy flats in the hver valley. 

At the same time, when tiie Army arrived 
at Wi-tschu, the 8 battalions, 1 squadron, and 
2 batteries of the right flank guard of the 12th 
Division readied Tschang-song. Yo-nam-po, on 
the left wing, where the Engineers were preparing 
bridging material, was occupied by a few Infimtry. 
The Japanese outposts had been occupying the 
left bank of the Ya-lu for a distance of 125 
kilometres (78 miles), between Pyok-tong and 
Yo-nam-po, since April 20. This great extent of 
front and the demonstrations at Siao-pu-si-ho and 
Tschan-do-ho-kou, as well as at the mouth of the 
Ya-lu at Yo-nam-po, were meant to induce the 
weak Eastern Detachment to a still greater 
dissemination of its forces on the northern bank 
of the Ya-lu, and to divert its attention from the 
preparations for crossing the river at and above 
Wi-tschu. 

Reconnaissances of the Ya-lu river and of the 
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enemy's positions were started immediately after 
the arrival of Major-General Asada's Cavalry at 
Wi*t8chiL An extensive system of espionage con- 
siderably aided these reconnaissances. It was then 
soon found out that the river-bed had materially 
changed since 1894, and that the maps which 
had been iaade at that time were no longer 
reliable. The islands of Ku-ri-to, O-se-ld-to, and 
Sa-ma-lin-da were occupied by Russian outposts, 
who cast a light on the river the moment any 
Japanese recoouoitring patrols tried to pass in 
boats between the isbudds at ni^t. For this 
purpose the Russians used long poles, at the end 
of which bundles of dry grass and gaoljan were 
ignited. Reconnaissances had, therefore, to be 
coniined, for the present, to the near branch of 
the river. Only above Am*bi-ho had Infimtry 
patrols crossed the river in the early part of 
April. It goes without saying that the enemy s 
position was constantly kept under observation 
from a telescope station on the high ground of 
Wi-tschu. 

Russian On April 18, at the moment when the foremost 

iiTfhe'** Echelon of the 1st Japanese Army was approaching 
second Wi-tschu, the Russian Eastern Detachment was 
ApriL occupjring a c<ndon-like position about 170 
kilometres (106 miles) long, extending along the 
coast from Da^gu-schan to the mouth of the 
Ya-lu, and thence along the river's right bank 
to Siao-pu-si-ho. Mischtschenko*s Detachment 
continued to watch the coast on the right, from 
Pi-tsze-wo to the mouth of the YbAxl The main 
body of the Eastern Detachment was within the 
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triangle, An-tung, Tiu-ren-tschin, Ten-sy. Colonel 
Truchin's Cavalry was disposed on the left as 
folkms : the 1st Aigunsk R^ment in Tsiu-liu-an ; 
the Ussuri Regiment along the Ya-lu, with a 
sotnia each at Am-bi-lio, Gu-lu-tzi and Siao-pu- Sketchea 
si-ho, and 2 sotnias at Tchan-do-ho-kou. 

The 6th sotnia ol' the Ussuri Regiment was 
attached to Lieutenant-Colonel Madritow's flying 
colunm, which was assembling at Chuan-schen-sian 
(Wai-ts()n-sian) ; attached to it, besides this sotnia, 
were the detachments of mounted scouts of the 
1st and 15th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, as 
well as the sotnia of Ossetin Volunteers which 
were coming up. The formation of Madritow's 
Detachment, which was to reconnoitre the roads 
leading from Korea to the middle course of the 
Ya-luy and to raid the lines of communicatioQ of 
Kuroki's anny in Korea, had been ordered by 
the then Commander-in-Chief, Lieutenant-General 
Linewitsch, as early as the beginning of March. 
As Lieutenant-Colonel Madritow knew this country 
intimately, through having repeatedly travelled 
over it from 1900 to 1904, he was given complete 
freedom of action. 

In consequence of the destruction of Makarow s 
flagship, Petropawlowsky and of the death of this 
energetic Admiral on April 18/ General Kuropatkin 
was induced to send the following directions by 
telegraph to the Commander of the Eastern 
Detachment on April 14 : " We must be prepared 
for a landing of the Japanese on the right bank of 
the Ya-lu to-night or to-morrow. Their fleet is 

» p. 116. 
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blockading Port Arthur. In view of the arrival 
€»f the eifh Division at Fdn-huan-tsehon, it seems 

necessary to move all troops of your Division closer 
to the positions* and to push the portions of the 
6th Division as they arrive rapidly to the Ya-lu» to 
join the general reserve at Ten-qr, or to any other 
point. It seems to me desirable also to move 
Major-General Mischtschenko from Orr-da-gou 
closer to the coast, and to give him 1 battalion 
and 2 guns in support for use along the coast" 

Between April 18 and 18 the enemy s situation 
appeared to be as follows : Japanese torpedo-boats 
had been sighted at the mouth of the Ya-lu, and 
the arrival of numerous vessels at Yo-nam-po was 
reported on April 15. It was thought that about 
14 kilometres (9 miles) bdow Wi-tschu and 7 
kilometres (4^ miles) south of Kia-sin-tsa island 
preparations for crossing the river, such as collec- 
tions of boats, junks, and timber, could be noticed. 
It became, moreover, known that more Japanese 
troops of all arms had arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Wi-tschu. It was said that Japanese detach- 
ments had appeared on April 16 on the left wing, 
too, opposite Tschan-do-ho-kou. 

On April 18 news came in saying that Japanese 
forces had been seen to arrive opposite the extreme 
left wing at Siao-pu-si-ho, and were constructing 
entrenchments 15 kilometres (9^ miles) south of that 
place. This caused MajcMr-GeneFal Kaschtalinski 
to ask permission from Army Headquarters to 
move up the mountain batteiy from Fon-huan- 
tschon to Tschan-do-ho-kou. The battery, however, 
did not start betbre April 21, when it was escorted 
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fay a easapmy of the 2iid Battalion of the 10th 
Rifle Regiment, which was quartered at Fon- 

huan-tschon. 

The Commander of the Eastern Detachment 
received instructions from the Commaiider-in-Chief 
on April 18 directing him to make use of every 
means of the locality for rendering the enemy's 
crossing over the Ya-lu, as well as his further 
progress over the Fyn-siao-lin l^ass, as difficult as 
possiUey and to ascertain the strength, compositi(m» 
and direction of the Japanese Army that was 
proaching, and which from intelligence received 
was stated to consist of the Guards' 2nd and 
12th Divisions and possibly of the 6th Division 
as welL He was further told that the landing of 
the 1st and 8rd Divisions, which had already left 
Japan in transports, was to be expected at the 
mouth of the Ya-lu. 

The intelligence received on April 19 confirmed 
the reports about the concentration of large hostile 
forces at Wi-tschu, and thdr extension in a 
northerly direction. Japanese men-of-war had 
seized Chinese boats laden with wood off Po-tin-sa. 
It was ascertained that entrenchments were being 
made opposite Gu-lu-tzi, and the Korean people 
spread die news of an advance of a Japanese 
detachment on Tscho-san. Another report pre- 
tended to know of a Japanese landing at Da-gu- 
schan. In consequence of these reports the march 
of the 21st East Siberian Rifle Regiment and of 
the 1st Battery of the 6th East Siberian Rifle 
Artillery Brigiide, who, after having reached Hai- 
tschon by rail on Aphl 18, had started thence for 
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Da-gu-schan, was accelerated to such an extent 
that they arrived there as eaily as April 21. It 

took these troops, therefore, only nine days to 
cover the 140 kilometres (87*5 miles) itom Hai- 
tschon to Da-gu-schan. 
SketchM A tdesnm arrivinff at this time fifom General 

lands. 

Kuropatldn directed the Commander of the Eastern 

Detachment to initiate a reconnaissance, with the 
object of ascertaining the whereabouts of the right 
wing of the Japanese on the Ya-lu, their strei^gth» 
and disposition. It also stated that it was the 
wish of the Commander-in-Chief that Colonel 
Truchin's Cossacks should remain on the left bank 
of the Ya-lu, and, if pressed, give way on the left 
bank in a north-eastarly direction on Mau-drr- 
schan, and that connection was to be sought with 
Madritow. 

The latter had meanwhile, on April 15, crossed 
the Ya-lu in junks at Wai-tza-gou with the detach- 
ment of mounted scouts of the 16th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment and the 6th sotnia of the 1st Ussuri 
Regiment, and had entered Tscho-san on the 16th, 
when its Korean garrison of 250 men surrendered. 
On April 18 the detachment of mounted scouts 
of the 1st East Siberian R^[iment arrived here 
too. Patrols» ^rfiich had been pushed out towards 
Pyok-tong and Wi-won, had seen nothing of 
the enemy. Natives, however, maintained that 
Tschang-song was occupied by 2,000 Japanese. 
Japanese were also said to have entered Tschang- 
tsdiin. A reconnoitring party of the 1st Nert- 
schinsk Regiment, which was at this time in 
Ki-tschon and had heard of this report too» there- 
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upcm sent a patrol to Tschang-tschin. In north- 
eastern Korea the detachment of mounted scouts 
of the 7th East Siberian Rifle R^ment reached 
Mu-san on Aphl 19. 

On the rumour of a Japanese advance in force 
on Kang-kd Lieutenant-Colond Madritow had 
meanwhile pushed out patrols to that place and 
to Ki-tschon. The patrol sent to Kang-ko reported, 
on April 21, that Wi-won was not occupied by the 
oiemy, but that 8,000 Japanese were said to be 
about Kang-ko, and that the inhabitants were busy 
improving roads and bridges, as well as collecting 
suppHes by order of the Japanese. At that time 
Madritow's party had not yet succeeded in estab- 
lishing the connection with the Cavahy of the left 
wing of the Elastem Detachment, which was being 
sought by way of Siao-pu-si-ho. 

The following additional intelligence of the 
enemy's forces opposite the Russian ftont on the 
Ya-lu had been received up to April 21 : South of 
the Po-ma-hua River only weak hostile parties had 
been established ; but it was said that troops were 
still being landed in the neighbourhood of Yo- 
nam-pa It was alleged that the Japanese were 
collecting vessels thm, and bringing up pontoons. 
Boats, too, it was said, were being constructed 
there. According to intelligence received, there 
were more than two l^rigades of the enemy in the 
neighbourhood of Wi-tschu, and at least one r^- 
ment opposite Am-bi-ho. Hostile detachments 
had also been estabhshed still more to the north, 
as far as the neighbourhood of Siao-pu-si-ho. It 
was rumoured that Tschang-song was occupied too. 
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Of the portions of the 6th East Siberian Rifle 
Division, which was marching to join the Eastern 
Detachment, the nod East Siberian Rifle Regi- 
ment and a battery of the Gth EUist Siberian Rile 

Artillery Brigade had meanwhile reached the Ya-lu 
on April 16. At the same time the three com- 
panies of the 2nd Battalion of the 10th Rifle 
Regiment in F5n-huan-tschdn had abo been moved 
up. The 34th Rifle Regiment, \i4iich could have 
reached the Ya-lu at the latest on the 18th, had 
been left behind in Tan-san-tschyn-dsa, half-way 
between Fon-huan-tschon and An-tung, to mend 
theioads. roiil^ at this time were the 8rd Bat- 
talions of the 9th and 10th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment, which had started from Liao-yan 
between April 10 and 12, and the 3rd Battalions 
of the 11th and 12th Rifle Regiments* which had 
left Liao-yan between April 14 and 16. 
lieu- The command of the Russian forces on the 
Ya-lu, and of those on tlie way to the Ya-lu, had 
SttBBii- meanwhile been given to Lieutenant - General 
Sassulitsch. The late Commander of the 2nd 



on Te Siberian Army Corps had theiefinre in his command 

Ya-lu. two diWsions which did not belong to his corps, 
and these divisions again belonged to diflerent 
corps. 

After his arrival <m April 22 LieutenantpGeneral 
Sassulitsch disposed ^ Eattem IkiackmefU as 

follows : 

On the right Major-General Mischtschenko 
retained for watching the sea-coast, between 
skttdiM Pi-tsze-wo and the mouth of the Ya-lu» the 1st 
^•n^^ Werchneudinsk Transbaikal Cossack Regiment, 
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less the sotnia in Port Arthur; 1st Tschitinsk 
Cossack Regiment ; 1st Transbaikal Cossack Bat- 
tery ; and from the 6th East Siberian Rifle Division 
he had the 21st Rifle Regiment, less one company, 
which was left behind in the Priamur district as 
a measure of security, and the 1st Battery of the 
6th East Siberian Artillery Brigade; altogether 
11 companies, 11 sotnias, and 16 guns. 

Major-General Misehtschenko was instructed to 
fall back in the direction of Fdn-huan-tschon» if he 
should be unable to hinder a Japanese landing 
at Da-gu-schan. The Werchneudinsk Regiment, 
however, was to give way on Siu-yan and Hai- 
tschon. Depots along the line of communication 
from Hai-tschon to Da-gu-schan were in working 
order at that time, in Tschau-dsia-pu-dsy, Siu-yan, 
Wu-laa-sa, and Si-tu-tschin-dsa. 

The main body of t/ic Eastern Detachment was 
distributed as follows : 

I. For the defence of the right section, wliich 
extended 16 kilometres (10 miles) and consisted of 
three sub-sections, Major-General Kaschtalinski 
had under his command two battalions of the 
10th Rifle Regiment, two companies of the 
24th Rifle R^[iment, the machine-gun company, 
the detachments of mounted scouts of the 9th, 
16th, and 11th Rifle Regiments, and the 2nd and 
3rd batteries of the 3rd East Siberian Rifle 
Artillery Brigade : in all 10 companies, 8 machine 
guns, detachments of mounted scouts about 400 
strong, and 16 guns. 

Major-General Kaschtalinski*s force was to be 
distributed in detail as follows: 
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1. The detachment of mounted scouts of the 
11th Rifle Regiment at Nian-tschan to guard 
the right wiag and connect with Mischtschenko's 
Detachment 

2. One company of the lOth Rifle Regiment and 
two guns of the 1st liattery of the 3rd East 
Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade at San-do-gou. 

8. The detachment of mounted seouts of the 
9th Rifle Regiment, at the junction of the U-da-gou 
with the Ya-lu River, to secure the right bank of 
the Ya-lu between San-do-gou and An-tung. 

4. The 1st Battalion of the 10th Rifle Regiment, 
the machine-gun company, and 8 guns of the 
8rd East Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade, for the 
defence of An-tung town and the adjoining heights. 

5. Two companies of the 24th Fydst Siberian 
Rifle Regiment, the detachment of mounted scouts 
of the 10th Rifle Regiment, and 6 guns of the 
8rd Rifle Artillery Brigade at Dsian-pao. 

6. One company of the 10th Rifle Regiment to 
act as outposts on Kia-sin-tsa island. 

7. Two companies of the 2nd Battalion of the 
10th Rifle R^;iment as a local reserve on the high 
ridge north of An-tung. After the arrival of the 
3rd Battalion of the 10th Regiment (reached the 
Ya-lu on the 24.th), one company of that battalion 
was to go to San-do-gou and one to Kia-sin-tsa 
island.^ 

' As one corapftiiy of the 10th Regiment had gone from Fdn-haaiH 
tschou to Tschan-do-ho-kou on the 2l8t to act as escort to the mountain 
battery, and one company of the same regiment had been left behind 
on the line of oommnnioation^ Major-General Kaachtaliuaki had only 
ten eompaniflB of the 10th R^gimeiit iftw the anM of iti M 
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It cannot be ascertained how the two Sapper 
Companies were employed at this time.^ 

II. For the defence of the left section, extending 
11 kQometres (7 miles) from Dsian-pao by Tiu- 
ren-tschin to Syn-dia-gou, and being split up into 
two parts by the Ei-ho, Major-General Trussow had 
under him the 12th and 22nd East Siberian Rifle 
Regiments, the detachments of mounted scouts of 
these regiments, and the 2nd and 8rd Battery of 
the 6th East Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade: in 
all 20 companies, 2 detachments of mounted scouts 
240 strong, and 16 guns. 

III. The general reserve at Ten-sy was com- 
posed of the 9th and 11th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiments and tht I3rd Battery of the 3rd East 
Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade : in all 4 battalions 
and 8 guns. 

Between the main dep6t of Liao-yan and 
An*tung, seven intennediate dep6ts had been 

estabhshed along the line of communication 
leading over the Fyn-siao-lin Pass — namely, at 
Uan-dia-san, Ta^wuan, Lan-san-guan, Tu-yin-pu, 
Tin-dia-pu-sa» F5n-huan-tschon, and Wan-dia- 

The Commander of the Cavalry on the left 
(Colonel Truchin) was directed to concentrate his 
reserve at Tsiu-liu-an to cover the road from 
Kuan-dian*s8n to Sai-ma-tsy. At the same time 
he was ordered to retreat by this road, if the 
Japanese should cross the river in considerable 
force. But the battalion from the 24ith East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment, which, at the request of 

* Were in An-tang ou April 13. 
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Army Headquarters, had meanwhile been sent to 
Am-bi-ho in support of the Cavalry of the left 
wing, was to fall back on Fon-hiuui-tschdn» in case 
of attack by the enemy. After two more com- 
panies of the 24th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, 
which had been in Fon-huan-tschon on April 18, 
had been detailed to relieve the companies of the 
20th Rifle Regiment of the 5th East Siberian Rifle 
Division, which were guarding the line of oom- 
munication ftom Siu-yan to Da-gu-schan, the 
24th Rifle Regiment was therefore distributed 
within the space of Da-gu-schan, Am-bi-ho, Fon- 
huan-tschon, and north of it, as follows : 2 com- 
panies on the line of oommunicatim from Siu-yan 
to Da-gu-schan, 2 companies at Dsian-pao under 
the orders of Major-General Kaschtalinski, 1 bat- 
talion at Am-bi-ho, 2 companies as garrison in 
Fon-huan-tschon, and 2 companies between Fon- 
huan-tschdn and Liao-yan. 

Telegraphic connection between An-tung and 
Major-General Mischtschenko's headquarters at 
Ma-du-gu, as well as the connection by wire with 
the Cavalry of the left wing by way of Gu-lu-tzi, 
was at that time not yet interrupted by the enemy. 

By order of Lieutenant-General Sassulitsch, only 
the 1st r^ine of Transport was with the troops, the 
2nd was collected at Tan-san-tschyn-dsa^ and the 
8rd at Fon-huan-tschon. 

As the Commander of the Eastern Detachment 
considered tlie general reserve at Ten-sy too weak, 
he asked iVrmy Headquarters, when reporting by 
wire his new dispositions of the Eastern Detach- 
ment, for an early dispatch of the 28rd Rifle 
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Regiment, which was still at Mukden, as escort to 
the Headquarters of the Viceroy. 

On Apiil 24 the newly fonned 8rd Battalions of 
the 9th and 10th East Siberian Rifle Regiments 

aiTi\ed from Europe and joined the Eastern 
Detachment 

According to intelligence received at Kuroki's Measures 
Headquarters up to April 24, the 1st Japanese ^^Jj^^ 
Army was opposed by the 8rd Siberian Armyn«M 
Corps, composed of the 3rd and 6th East Siberian Uie^rad* 
Rifle Division, by a number of mounted riflemen ^^"^ 
as well as by the Tschitinsk, Werchneudinsk, and 
Aigunsk Cossack R^giment& The enem3r's forces, 
which had been estimated at 15,000 Infantry, 
5,000 Cossacks, and 60 guns, were, according to 
various reports received between April 22 and 24, 
distributed on a front of 220 kilometres (187*5 
miles) between Tscho-san and Da-gu-schan as 
follows : 

The crossings of the Ya-lu between Tscho-san 
and Tschan-do-ho-kou were occupied by Cossack 
Detachments, each 100 to 400 strong. Near 
Kuan-dian-san, or rather between that place and 
the Ya-lu at Siao-pu-si-ho, about 1,000 Infantry 
and as many horse, as well as some guns, were in 
support of those detachments. There were re- 
ported also 100 horse at Gu-lu-tad, 1,000 Infimtry, 
1,000 horse, and 6 guns near the Hu-san, 4,000 to 
5,000 Infantry with 24 guns at Tiu-ren-tschin, and 
behind these about 1,000 Infantry at Ha-ma-tan. 
Further, there were said to be, at An-tung, 8,000 
to 4,000 In&ntry, with 20 guns ; at Pu-za-wo-sa, 
8 guns ; at Ta-tun-gou, 200 to 800 horse ; between 

11 
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the latter place and Da-gu-schan about 1,000 men; 
at Da-gu-schan itself 300 horse ; in the neighbour- 
hood of Ten-8y» north of An-tung, 2,000 Intaotry^ 
with 8 guns ; and still further north* at Tan-san- 
tschyn-dsa, 2,000 horse with 8 guns. 

Some ;5,0()0 more Infantry with 12 light gims, 
each drawn by one horse (probably baggage-carts 
or field -kitchens), had been obs^ed advancing 
from Fon-huan-tschdn on An-tuqg i and a report 
from spies, which, it is true, was not credited, 
stated that at Fcm-huan-tschon itself there were 
15,000 Iniantry. Of Russian entrenchments, there 
had been recognised the shelter trenches on the 
heights, north and south of Tiu-ren-tschin, and some 
trenches more forward near the foot of these 
heights, the three groups of gun emplacements 
at Tiu-Fen-tschin, and the strong fortifications 
near An-tung. 

Close reconnaissances had meanwhile established 
the fact that to bridge the Ya-lu River beyond 
range of the Russian position was only possible 
above Wi-tschu. Army Headquarters thereupon 
resolved to cross the Ya^lu with the main body by 
Ku-ri-to and O-se-ki-to, and to advance with one 
division to attack the left flank and rear of the 
Russian position at Tiu-ren-tschin. To cover this 
crossing it was necessary to obtain possession of 
the Hu-san heights. Reports had shown that the 
movements of a mixed force would certainly be 
very dilficult in this inhospitable, mountainous 
country, but not impossible. The 12th Division, 
being equipped with mountain guns, was appor- 
tioned to this section of ground A fitvouiaUe 
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spot for the Divdsion to cross had meanwhile been 
ascertained at Schi-gu-pu. 

The plaa for forcing the passage of the Yarlu» 
as origmally arranged in Japan on lines similar to 
the operations in the Chino-Japanese War, was 
therefore changed, in so far only as General 
Kuroki determined to abandon the wide-turning 
movement of his right wing by Kuan-dian-san, 
and to keep the 12th Division in closer contact 
with the main body. 

The bridging train of the Japanese was, liowever, 
fiur too small for the numerous bridges that were 
intended to be constructed. The Japanese Engi- 
neer Battalions, which consisted of three companies, 
were provided with a di\ isional bridging train, and 
an Engineer escort of forty men. It was directly 
under the Grcneral Officer Commanding the divi- 
sion, and could bridge about 144 metres (160 ytads) 
of river/ Kuroki's Army was thus provided with 
only 432 metres (480 yards) of bridge to get over 
this river barrier. Therefore, as soon as Asada's 
Detachment had arrived, it began to collect junks, 
boats, and aU kinds of timber. It was of great 
advantage to the Japanese that they found large 
stores of timber in the Russian settlement of 
Yo-nam-po. But even these were not enough by 
a loDg way for all the bridges that were intended 
to be constructed. Most of the raw material that 
was required liad tliereiore to be shipped from 

* Eieh divinonal Imdguig tndn bad .32 pontoons and 16 tiwdit. 
Those divinonB which had Mountain Artillery carried the material 

on pack-animals. To he able to do this each half-jK>ntoon could be 
broken up into three pieces. The weight of the steel pontoons was 
274 kUogrammes (about 6dO lb.). Vide Appendix IX. 
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Japan to Yo-nam-po and Li-ka-ho. At Yo-nam-po 
and Wi-tschu the requisite material, such as boats, 
trestles, roadways, anchors, iron dogs for deven 
large or small bridges in all, was then prepared hy 
Engineers and by carpenters from the Army and 
Navy, who were working strenuously day and 
night The total length of bridge constructed 
tma unprepared material and with the bridging 
train until mid-day of May 1 was 1,500 metres 
(1670 yards). But as numerous rafts had been 
permanently held in readiness, the bridging trains 
could only partially be made use of for these • 
bridges. We must not omit to mention that 
considerable stores of iron, tools, and forging 
appliances fell into the hands of Asada's Detach- 
ment at Yo-nam-pa 

On April 24 the extensive technical preparatimis 
for bridging the Ya-lu had been completed. The 
transport by road of the material that had been 
^landed at Li-ka-ho did not cause any difficulty. 
But it was now a question of bringing the 
numerous boats and junks, which were to be used 
in bridge, and were laden with bridging material, 
from the mouth of the Ya-lu and Yo-nam-po up 
stream to Wi-tschu, past the Russian position at 
An-tung. This was suecessfriOy accomplished too. 
Under cover of Nakagawa's flotilla, which entered 
the Ya-lu and succeeded by an effective fire in 
diverting from the laden junks and boats the fire 
of the Transbaikal Battery on April 25, and that 
of the batteries at An-tung on the 26th, the 
transport, with all the material on board, was able 
to pass without serious loss over the dangierous 
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stretch of the Ya-lu, and reached Wi-tschu in the 

evening of April 26. 

With the object of inducing the Russians to 
believe that a passage south of Wi-tschu and a 
huiding of the 2nd Army west of the Ya-lu mouth 
were planned, portions of the Guard Division, which 
were quartered at Yo-nam-po, near the mouth of 
the Ya-lu and above that phice» were ordered to 
Ime the river-banks at the same time Nakagawa^s 
flotilla was entering the river. Siiiiultiiiieously 
large ships appeared west of the mouth of the 
Ya-lu* By these measures, combined with the 
reports intentionally disseminated by the Japanese 
of an intended landing of the 2nd Army at the 
mouth of the Ya-lu, they actually succeeded in 
deceiving Russian Headquarters as well as the 
Conunander of the Eastern Detachment, and in- 
dudng the latter to pkce his reserves behind his 
right wing. 

As the Japanese thought that they must be 
prepared for a likely counter-attack by the Rus- 
sians against the 12th Division (like the attack 
of the Chinese in 1894) while it was crossing the 
river, or afterwards advancing through the Hu-san 
mountains, they intended to engage the Russian 
position in front by a heavy fire of Artillery during 
that time. 

In order to reach the main branch of the river, 
and to get batteries into position on the island of 
Sa-ma-lin-da, that ishmd was captured during the 
night of April 25-6 by a battalion of the 2nd 
Division, after it had crossed over in pontoons. 
Shortly beibre daybreak, on the same date, a bat- 
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talion of the 4th Guard Regiment crossed over to 
the island of Ku-ri-to, and there surprised the 
detachment of mounted scouts of the 22iid East 
Sibefian Rifle Regiment* which, however, suc- 
ceeded in making good its escape into the heights 
of Hu-san, with the loss of 18 men, after it had 
crossed the Ya-lu, which is here about 80 metres 
(88 yards) wide. The ecHisequenoe of the capture 
of these two islands was that the weak Russian 
outposts on the island of O-se-ki-to and on the 
Tiger Hill quitted the field too ; but the Ruissiaos 
continued to hold the island of Kia-sin-tsa» opposite 
Antung. 

Sketch 6. As early as the morning of April 25 the con- 
struction of bridge "a," close to and west of Wi- 
tschu, was b^^un by the Engineer battaUon of 
the Snd Division. These bridging operations were 
soon discovered by the Russians. First, four 
Russian guns appeared towards 9.30 a.m. on the 
Telegraph Hill (Telegraphen Berg), which the 
Japanese called Schiri-bachi-yama, and opened 
fire on the bridge at 10.25. Half an hour after- 
wards four more guns came into action north of 
the Schiri-bachi-yama. Fifty shrapnels in all were 
fired from the Russian batteries on the bridge, 
which was about 4,500 metres (5,000 yards) distant. 
Their effect was very small. All work, however, 
was stopped by order, and only resumed again in 
the evening. This trestle bridge was completed 
on the 26th. It was 286 metres (268 yards) long, 
and made from impro\ised material ; it formed 
afterwards a link in the Japanese Une of com- 
munication &om Wi-tschu to Tiu-ren-tschin, but 
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was not used during the attack. It took 45 hours 
to build. But the Japanese had for the moment 
another object in view when they constructed this 
bridge. The bridge, as they had anticipated, was 
fired upon by some Russian batteries ; the Japanese 
did not only succeed thereby in determining the 
exact position oi the gun emplacements, but it 
also gave them information about the range and 
effect of the new Putilow gun, and further dis- 
closed the fact that the Russian Eastern detach- 
ment was unprovided with heavy Artillery. 

The construction of bridge **h" south of the 
first bridge, was taken in hand by the 2nd Engineer 
battalion as early as during the night of April 26-7. 
Screens and groups of trees hid this bridge (leading 
to the isUnd of Sa^ma-lin-da) from the enemy's 
view. The construction of this trestie bridge, 
which was 80 metres (88 yards) long, and built 
from improvised material too, is said to have been 
finished in 7f hours. The Engineer battalion of 
the Guard constructed a couple of bridges ("c") 
over the Tun-ten-ho at Gen-ka-do, north-east 
of Wi-tschu, on April 26 and 28. The length 
of one bridge was 33 metres (87 yards), that of 
the other 84 metres (3S yards). The former took 
4, the latter 8f , hours to build. Diuring the nights 
of April 26-7 and 28-9, the Engineers of the 
Guard Division constructed another couple of 
bridges (to the island of Kurito) at ''d," over the 
near branch of the Ya^lu, in prolongation of the 
two Tun-ten-ho bridges. One was 108 metres 
(120 yards) and the other 113 metres (125 yards) 
long; time of construction, 18 and 16 hours. 
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They were fired upon at intervals without ap- 
pieciaUe effect by a hostile battery, which was 
thought to be in the neighbourhood east of 

Ma-gu. 

Up to the morning of April 29 the three 
Engineer battalions of Kuroki's Army had thus 
constructed six bridges in all ftom improvised 
material, and representing altogether a roadway 
of .51)9 meters (665 yards) — a very creditable 
performance under the prevailing circumstances. 
The river-ishmds at and above Wi-tschu, which 
were occupied by outposts, had now been all con- 
nected by bridges with the left bank of the Ya-lu. 
Army Headquarters had ordered the two pairs of 
bridges to be constructed over the Tun-ten-ho and 
to the island of Ku-ri-to, as the Guard and 2nd 
Division were to cross here at one and the same 
time. 

Hand in hand with the building of the bridges 
proceeded the construction of military roads to 

these places of crossing, and of gun-pits on the 
heights north and south of Wi-tschu for the bat- 
teries, which were to be brou^t into action here, 
and of approaches leading into these positions. 
Shelter trenches were dug too. 

According to the uiteUigence received as late as 
the morning of April 28, two strong groups — the 
enemy's main forces — ^were at Tiu-ren-tschin and 
at An-tung. Their strength and names were 
known. On both wings, east of the Ei-ho and 
west of An-tung, it was known that mostly 
Cossacks, with a few Infantry and Artillery, were 
fiudng the Jiq[»anese. On the southern banks of 
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the Ya-lu, in the neighbourhood of Tscho-san, five 

squadrons with mounted Chinese irregulars had 
also been reported (Madritow). The intelligence 
received thus furnished an absolutely correct pic- 
ture of the situation. 

The orders to cross the Ya-lu and attack theOrden 
Russian position west of the Ei-ho were issued at igt jap^ 
10 a.m. on April 28. These orders to the Army» JJ^^ ^ 
a sununaiy of which is given below, were bateraHtbe 
slightly altoed during the next few days, and ran^l^ 
as foUows : JJjg^ 

1. The 12th Division will cross the river at 
Schi-gu-pu during the night of the 29th to 80th, 
and reach the Une Karrei-ro-ko— height ^^291," 
east of Li-sa-wen, in the evening of the 30th. 

A detachment of the division (strength to be 
determined by the Divisional Conunander) will 
advance along the river, and reach the heigfat 
north-east of the Tiger Hill. 

The 12th Division will cover the crossing of the 
other divisions. If feasible a detachment is to be 
sent by Kyo-ka-ko against flank and rear of the 
enemy. 

At daybreak on May 1 the division will occupy 
its position on the Ei-ho firom Sai-rosni-ko to the 
height close west of Li-sa^wen inclusive. 

2. The 2nd Division will be in assembly forma- 
tion at Sha-san-do, east of Wi-tschu, at 10 a.m. 
on the dOth. It will start at midnight, April 80 to 
May 1, and march across its bridge to its position 
on the Isle of Ma-tu-zeo ; right wing at Sa-ka-su. 

The 2nd Field Artillery Regiment will time its 
arrival in the positions north of Kin-tei-to in such 
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a maimer that fire may be opened at daybreak on 
April 80. 

8. The Guard Division will be in assembly for- 
mation, east of Wi-tschu, at 10 a.m. on the 80th ; 
it will then follow the 2Dd Division and occupy its 
position between the 18th and 2nd Division.^ 

4. The Regiment of howitzers will move into 
its position at Kin-tei-to during the night of the 
29th to 80th. 

5. The General Resenre— 2 battalions each of 
the 2nd and Guard Division, and 5 squadrons, of 
which two from the 2nd Division and tiiree from 
the Guard Division — ^wiU be east of Ku-ri-to village 
at 4 a.nL on May 1. Another battalion of the 
General Reserve, to be furnished from the 2nd 
Division, ^vill take up a position in advance, 
and to the left, of the howitsKers in the night 
of April 20-80. 

This intended envdopmg attack turned out to 
be a frontal attack after all, as the Russians had 
meanwhile extended their left wing north as far as 
Tschin-gou. On April 25 the 8rd Battalion of the 
11th Rifle Regimmt had also joined the Eastern 
Detachment on the Ya-lu ; the Srd BattaHon of 
the 12th R^riment was expected to arrive on 
April 26. 

LieutenantnGeneral Sassulitsch had meanwhile 
received a whole series of telegrams from Liao-yan 
containing a vast number of detailed instructions, 
inquiries and directions, and defining somewhat 

* Army Headquarters' intentions having: been originally to let the 
2nd and Guard Division cross the Ya-lu simultaneously, the wording of 
the order for the Army, «a quoted here, aeenu to be one of the gubae- 
queut alteratioua. 
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more accurately the task of the Eastern Detach- Kuto-^ 
ment on the Ya-lu. One of these telegraixis» inrene!nid 
which General Kuropatkin expresses his ^ppr*^ i^o^""^' 
hensions regarding the retirenient of men andsanu- 
haggage of the Eastern Detachment on the single ciaugw 
road to Fon-huan-tschon, and to the passes further jjjj^ 
north, concludes as follows : Are the roads in man posi- 
good repair; are you fortifying the position at^*^^ 
Fon-huan-tschon, and preparing the destruction 
of supplies ? It is very desirable that the Japanese 
should not be able to boast of any trophies." Soon 
afterwards Crenend Kuropatkin requested Lieu- 
tenant-Genend Sassulitsch ** to restore within the 
two divisions the units to their proper commands 
if the situation in the position on the Ya-lu makes 
it feasible." 

The foUowing telegram arriving ftom Graeral 

Kuropatkin at this time described the task of the 
Commander on the Ya-lu more definitely : " 1 
distinctly hope that you will resist the enemy 
with the necessary obstinacy, and that you will 
at the same time clearly remember that you are 
not placed on the Ya-lu to fight a decisive action 
with the superior forces of the enemy." 

Enlarging upon these directions the following 
telegram, dated April 25, came in from Lieutenant- 
General Sacharow, Kuropatkin's Chief of the Staff : 

The Commander-in-Chief^ in supplementing the 
directions he has given you, in which the object 
of the operations on the Ya-lu was stated to be 
to delay the enemy at the crossings of the river, 
and to procure inteUigence about the enemy s 
strength, disposition, and direction of advance, has 
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ordered me to request you» when carrying out this 
task, not to enter upon an unequal fight, and to 

retire as slowly as possible into the hills so as 
to delay the enemy, if feasible, again there, before 
you continue your retreat, (^enenil Kuropatkin 
has fiirther cmlered me to caU your attention to 
the fiu*t that the Japanese, for some reason or 
other, may ceiise the forward movement after 
forcing the passages of the Ya-lu, or at any other 
period. In such a case the Commander-in-Chief 
begs you to be especially caieftil to keep in con- 
stant touch with the enemy, and not to separate 
from him to such an extent as would enable the 
Japanese to carry out their operations bey<md your 
range of view and beyond your range of influence." 

Reconnaissances by (general Staff' Officers, which 
had meanwhile been carried out by order of 
Lieutenant-General Sassulitsch, of the two roads 
west and east of the line of communication ftom 
An-tung to Fon-huan-tschon, which had to be 
considered for a retreat on Fon-huan-tschon, had 
made it clear that both the road An-tung — Sio- 
ge-pu — Sa-won-ga — Me-me-de, as well as the road 
Tiu-ren-tschin — Suan-schan-sa — Liu-schi-gou — 
Ta-pin-gou, leading through the difficult heights of 
the Tyn-hi-san, rejoined the main road again at 
Tan-san-tschyn-dsa. 

Kuropatkin, to whom this was reported, there- 
upon ordered the road Me-me-de — Tal-Ta-tum-gou 
(valley Ta-tum-gou) — Kan-dia-pu-sa — Tschan-dia- 
pu-sa to be reconnoitred, so as to enable the 
Eastern Detachment to use two roads ui its retreat 
from Tan-san-tschyn-dsa to Fon-huan-tschon. 
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The road by which Mischtschenko's detachment 
was to retreat from Da-gu-sehan to Fon-huan- 
tschon was found to be m good repair when 
reconnoitred. 

The transport and supply parks and columnSy 
as well as the second-line regimental transport, 
were intended to be withdrawn at the proper 
moment from Fon-huan-tschon by the two roads 
to the Mo-du-hn, and the western Fyn-siao-lin 
Pass respectively^ or still fturther even, according 
to circumstances, in the direction of Liao-yan. 
Only the ftrst-line regimental transport was to 
remain with the troops. 

Apart from entrenchments on the ridge north- 
west of An-tung, defensive works had meanwhile 
also been constructed in the neighbourhood of 
Ki-yan-dia-pu-sa and Pia-myn, where it was in- 
tended to cause the enemy further checks. On 
April 25 the following message arrived in Liao-jran 
from Lieutenant-Greneral Sassulitsch: shall 
direct my particular attention to the strengthening 
of the position on the ridge north-west of An-tung, 
which is of far greater importance than the posi- 
tions dose to An-tung and on the road from 
Tiu-ren-tschin." ** All commanders have orders to 
retire only when pressed by superior hostile forces, 
and to keep in constant touch with the enemy." 

Between April 25 and 28 a whole series of 
further news reached the Eastern Detachment. 
Yet even these reports left Lieutenant-General 
Sassulitsch still in doubt about the real points of 
crossing selected by the Japanese. The most 
important of these news may be briefly quoted 
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here, since they most clearly illustrate the difficul- 
ties a defender has to contend with when there is a 
river between him and his adversary. 
Reports received up to the evening of April 25 
3 and 5. stated that three Japanese torpedo-boats had taken 
soundings near the VVan-da-tyn Peninsula, south 
of Da-gu-schan» on April 22, and that on the 24th 
hostile cruisers, tozpedo-boats» and about ten other 
vessels had been sighted south of the Da-3ran-ko 
estuary. Some further reports gave out that large 
stores of supplies had been unshipped on the island 
of Ta-choa» and that 8 huge diips had arrived 
there. A fresh camp was reported to be at Lom- 
ba-gao. In the neighbourhood of Ko-schen about 
100 Engineers were said to be occupied nightly 
with preparing bridging material since April 22 ; 
70 pcmtoons had been ascertained at Mun-tschen- 
kol, about 100 pontoons at Wi-tschu, also extensive 
screens between Siao-tschen-fan and Mun-tschen- 
koL In the neighbourhood of Ko-schen, Siao*tschen- 
fim, Mun-tschen-kol, and Wi-tschu, 600 fiurms were 
reported to be occupied by 80 to 50 men each ; 
24,000 men in all were said to be south of Wi-tschu, 
and other strong forces along the road £rom Wi- 
tschu to Pyong-yang. Further news ftom spies 
stated that an Artillery Park of 50 guns had 
arrived east of Wi-tschu, and that the enemy's 
headquarters were at Kym-tschel-kol» north-east 
of the confluence of the Tun-ten-ho and Ya-lu. 

It was further reported: 8,000 men south of 
Am-bi-ho, 200 men on the islands there, two 
regiments of Infantry, and three to four Cavalry 
regiments in the Ya-lu villages, 16 kilometres 
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(10 miles) south of Siao-pu-si-ho ; in Siao-pu-si-ho 
itself 100 troopers, collecting boats and timber, 
and opposite that place and at Pjrdk-tong the 
arrival of strong hostQe detaehm^ts. Chinese 
news stated that strong hostile forces were ap- 
proaching Tscliang-song ; 2,000 men were said to 
have already occupied that place. Colonel Tnichin 
reported that he was in touch with Madritow, 
and that the country within a radius of 40 
kilometres (25 mUes) from Tscho-san was free 
from the enemy. 

At this time Chinese and Korean natives freely 
talked with great positiveness that the forcing of 
the passage over the Ya-lu was close at hand ; 
they also pretended to know for certain that the 
passage was intended to be made in the neighbour- 
hood of Ko-schen, An-tung, and Tiu-ren-tschin. 
It would be done in three Echelons, with 500 men, 
then 1,000, and finally with 10,000 men. 

The Chief of the General Staff of the Eastern 
Detachment was not ftr wrong when he reported 
on that day : 

''Intelligences on the impending Japanese at- 
tempt to cross the river are increasing. It is 
difficult to judge from these news what the plan 
for crossing will be like. The concentration of 
strong Japanese forces north-east of Wi-tschu 
points to an intention of operating in the direction 
of Am-bi-ho; on the other hand, aU the main 
preparations for crossing have been noticed south 
of Wi-tschu, near the settlement of Ko-schen." 

Major-General Mischtschenko further reported by 
telegraphy in the course of April 25f that Japanese 
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steam and sailing ships had been sighted south of 
Po-tin-sa, as well as at Wan-da-tyn and west of 
the Ya-lu estuary. Acomdiiig to inteUigenoe firom 
another quarter, a great number of junks had 
been noticed, and the sound of felling axes had 
been heard at Lom-ba-gao. At Ko-schen and 
opposite Tiu-ren-tschin the Japanese were said to 
be occupied finr the last three days with bridging 
the two near branches of the Ya-lu, and to have 
started bridging, too, 15 kilometres (9*5 miles) above 
Wi-tscfau. There had been further noticed: at 
Mun-tschen-kol about 50 pontoons; 8 kilometres 
(2 miles), and 15 kilometres (9*5 miles) above 
Wi-tschu, as well as at Tschan-do-ho-kou, a collec- 
tion of boats and other bridging material. Ac- 
cording to reports ftom spies» strong hostile forces 
were assembled in the country 15 kilometies (9*5 
miles) east of Wi-tschu. 

On the left wing, in the neighbourhood ncMrth of 
Tschan-do-ho-kou, two Japanese companies with 
a few troopers had crossed the riyer and there 
driven back some outposts of the Ussuri Regiment. 
Colonel Truchin says he had observed hostile 
forces crossing at different places as early as 
April 24» but had been unable to determine their 
strength or of what arm they were ; Truchin had, 
therefore, ordered the 1st sotnia of the Argunsk 
Regiment in Siao-pu-si-ho to push patrols to the 
points of crossmg, but to remain in Siao-pu-si-ho» 
and only retreat if in danger of being cut off. 
The Ussuri Regiment was charged with as- 
certaining the strength and direction of advance 
of the enemy's forces ; the company, the 1st and 
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4th sotnia Aigunsk Regiment, and the mountain 
battery were to delay a ciossiiig at Siao-pu-a-ho. 

How the situation was viewed in Liao-yan on 
April 25 appears from the following telegram of 
General Kuropatkin, which was received by the 
Chief of the Staff of the £astem Detachment at 
11 a.m. : I request you to report personaUy. The 
attempts by the Japanese to cross will, for the 
present, probably be only of a demonstrative 
nature, but 1 feel uneasy about the direction 
Kuan-diao-san — Sai-martsy. What can be done 
to face in this new direction without dekiy ? " 

During the night of April 25-26 the Japanese 
had taken possession of all the river islands, at 
and north-east of Wi-tschu. From the morning 
of the 86th the Eastern Detachment, huAng 
Kuroki's Army, was separated from it merely by 
the western branch of the Ya-lu. The Japanese 
bridging material which had been prepared and 
collected at the mouth of the Ya-lu, was moving 
up stream for Wi-tschu. At Wi-tschu bridging 
operations had already commenced. 

At early dawn of April 20, Major-Greneral 
Mischtschoiko reported that at 2.45 p.m. on the 
25th two Japanese torpedo-boats and two other 
vessels had entered the Ya-lu and bombarded 
Ko-wan-gou, where a sotnia of the Tschitinsk 
Regiment was stationed, and that the two guns 
of the Cossack battery at A-mi-san had taken two 
hostile gunboats under fire, which had replied 
with 6-inch guns. 

The thunder of the cannon had been audible 
ftom the direction of Ta-tun-gou since early 

12 
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morning of April 26. News coining in meanwhile 
fkrom natives stated that the Japanese were 
bridging the eastern branch of the Ya-Iu oppoate 

Tiu-ren-tschin, and 15 kilometres (9'5 miles ) above 
Wi-tschu. A report came in from the right 
wing that Japanese ships finom Ko-wan-gou, 
towing seyeral boats apparently filled with troops, 
had entered the mouth of the Ya-Iu. 

The bridging operations, which were noticed at 
Wi-tschu, were effectively disturbed by the fire 
from the batteries at Tiu-ien-tsehin» and from the 
small guns that had been captured frcmi the 
Chinese at Tien-tsin in 1900 and attached to 
the mounted scouts of the 12th R^ment on 
the Tiger HilL Russian accounts say that the 
Tiger Hill was thereupon fired on at intervals by 
Japanese batteries at Wi-tschu, which were so 
well screened that they could hardly be dis- 
tinguished 

Bridging operations west of Wi-tschu were 
stopped in consequence of the Russian Artillery 
fire, but the transfer of troops to Sa-ma-lin-da 
continued in pontoons and boats. 

It was meanwhile noon. Shortly afterwards a 
Japanese Infantry column with a battery was seen 
on Sa-ma-lin-da Island, moving in the direction of 
Tiu-ren-tschin. The 8rd Battery and the second 
half of the 2nd Battery of the 5th Rifle Artillery 
Brigade now directed their fire on this object, 
forcing the enemy within four minutes to seek 
shelter close by. Major-(Teneral Trussow, who 
at that time was commanding the troops at Tiu- 
ren-tschin, reported these events to IJeutenant- 
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General Sassulitsdi at Ten-sy. This report arrived 

there at 3 p.m. In a further despatch, dated 
April 26, 10.80 p.m., Major-General Trussow 
expressed his opinion that the Japanese seemed 
finally detennined to force the passage over the 
Ya-lu at Tiu-ren-tschin, by an enveloping attack 
with superior forces against the ^nt and left 
flank of the Russians. 

Major-General Trussow had disposed his troops 
at Tiu-ren-tschin as follows : 

On the right, in foremost line, were 4 companies 
of .the 22nd Rifle Regiment; behind them, in 
reserve, 2 companies of the same r^funent; and 
at Tu-tschen-sa 1 company of the 22nd Rifle 
Regiment, tlie detachment of mounted scouts of 
the 10th Rifle Regiment, and 1 small post of 
observation. Here had also arrived, from the 
General Reserve, a battalion of the 11th Rifle 
Regiment, of whose arrival, however, Trussow 
had not yet been informed. 

On the left, in front line, were 7 companies of 
the 12th Rifle Regiment ; behind them, in reserve, 
3 companies of the 22nd Rifle Regiment ; ftirther 
north, in the £U-ho Valley, one company of the 
22nd Rifle Regiment furnished outposts, half of 
it bemg at Po-td-tyn-sa and half at Tschin-gou, 
with orders to withdraw on Ten-sy when opposed 
to superior forces of the enemy. 

It is probable that the 3rd BattaUon of the 12th 
Rifle R^ment arrived in Tiu-ren-tschm as well, 
on the evening of the 26th. 

East of the Ei-lio there was nothing but the 
detachment of mounted scouts of the 12tb Rifle 
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Regiment on the Tiger HilL The detachment 
of mounted scouts of the 22nd Rifle Regiment, 

which had been pushed to Ku-ri-to Island on 
April 25, in the evening, had dispersed after its 
surprise on the early morning of the 26th9 when 
it lost a third of its men and most of its horses. 
Some of them, who succeeded in gaining the 
Husan heights, rejoined in the course of the next 
few days. The telegraphic connection through 
Am-bi-ho with the Cavahry of the left wing had 
been cut by the Japanese before noon of April 26. 

Spies had meanwhile furnished some ftirther 
news during the aitemoon. Japanese forces, which 
they stated had crossed north of Wi-tschu» were» 
according to them, marching upon Li-sa^-wen. In 
forwarding these news Major- General Trussow 
had variously pointed out the danger that was 
threatening his left wing. Lieutenant-General 
Sassulitsch therefore ordered Major-Genayd Trus- 
sow, shortly before midnight, to secure his left by 
sending a regiment and a batteiy from Tiu-ren- 
tschin to Tschin-gou. 

As the Russians thought that Japanese attempts 
to cross at An-tung and Tiu-ren-tschin would 
after all not be unlikely during the night of 
April 26-27, all their troops were kept under 
arms. The night, however, passed off quietly. 

General Kuropatkin, to whom the passage of 
Japanese forces between Tschan-do-ho-kou and 
Siao-pu-si-ho had been reported, had meanwhile, 
on the 26th, made the fdk>wiiig request to the 
Commander of the Eastern Detachment; ''In 
your telegram there in no reference whatever to 
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what the Japanese forces are doing» which have 
already crossed; reports on this point are very 
important. I beg you to wire me two or three 
times daily. We must bear in mind that we can 
inflict heavy losses on the Japanese while they 
are crossing.** And further: C!onsidering the 
proximity of the bridge at Ma-tu-zeo, have you 
taken measures to inflict loss upon the Japanese 
when they are going to cross? I am further iU 
at ease by the want of Cavahy in the centre of 
our position. I propose you should demand one 
sotnia each from the Tschitinsk, Argunsk, and 
Ussuri RegimentSy so as to form some divisional 
Cavafary." 

Another despatch read: very much regret 
that no night attack lias been made on Tiu-ren- 
tschin. I am convinced that the strong detach- 
ment there would have heroically repulsed several 
attacks of superior forces. Your numerous reports 
give us no idea of the position and strength of the 
enemy s forces that have crossed. An entirely 
passive observation may lead to disastrous catas- 
trophes." Pointixig out once more how necessary 
it is to keep in close contact with the enemy, and 
to harass and wear him out by demonstrations with 
small bodies, General Kuropatkin concludes as 
follows: '*The incident with the detachment of 
mounted scouts of the 22nd Rq^ent has grieved 
me." 

Meanwhile another report had come to SassuUtsch 
firom Colonel Truchin» sajring that only weak hostile 
forces had crossed in the neighbourhood of Tschan- 

do-lio-kou. 
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As connection with Am-bi-ho had been broken 
since April 26, Lieutenant-General Sassulitsch 
ordered the Cavalry Commander of the left wing 
to see that a new line was established by Kuan- 
dian-san to Fon-huan-tschim. At the same time 
the battalion of the 24th Rifle Regiment at Am- 
bi-ho and east of it was instructed not to let itself 
be riveted to Am-bi-ho, but to fidl back on Hun- 
si-las, should the enemy occupy Li-sa-wen, and if 
necessary to retire still ^rther, to turn north and 
join with the Cossacks from the west" 

During April 27 the Russians realised the 
enemy's position as follows : No hostile men-of- 
war had been sighted at Da-gu-schan on April 26 
and 27t but there were rumours that thirty-five 
Japanese ships had arrived off the Island of Hai- 
an-dao. Major- General Mischtschenko reported 
that he had thereupon ordered the blocking of the 
mouth of the Da-yan-ho. A ship had stranded at 
the mouth of the Ya-lu. From that ship pontoons 
were brought by cutters to Lom-ba-gao. 

Some hostile columns had been seen on the left 
bank of the Ya-lu, near Wi-tschu, early in the 
morning and towards 1 p.m. ; these had been fired 
upon by Russian batteries. Opposite An-tung 
and Nian-tschan the Japanese had been seen 
entrenching, and towards 5 p.m. three Japanese 
battalions had been seen marching towards the 
bridge leading to the Island of Sa-ma-lin-da» 
opposite Ma-tu-zeo. At 9 p.m. General Trussow 
reported the crossing of considerable hostile forces 
over the bridges at Ma-tu-zeo and east of it, as 
well as to the Island of Ku-ri-ta As he became 
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anxious for his left flank, he ordered Colonel Meister 
late in the afternoon to occupy Tschin-gou with 
two companies and two guns. When there was as 
yet no report, even in the evening, from a general 
staff officer, who had been sent to the eastern 
bank of the £i-ho, a reconnaissance of the Husan 
Heists, between the Ya-lu and £i-ho» was 
ordered for the night of April 27-28. 

How Lieutenant-General Sassulitsch viewed the 
situation on his left wing at this moment is ap- 
parent from his report to Kuropatkin : Opposite 
our left the enemy has, up to the evening of the 
27th, only occupied the Island of Ku-ri-to. It is 
possible that mere posts of observation have crossed 
over to the right bank of the Ya-lu. The protec- 
tive measures which our troops have adopted are 
ratiier in excess of what is necessary, and may lead 
to exhaustion." 

Kuropatkin s telegram in reply was not without 
a reproach: Your report on superfluous measures 
of security, which might be of such a nature as to 
lead to exhaustion of the troops, disquiets me very 
much. A calm, brave leader must know what 
there is of danger, and understand how to rq^ulate, 
in the presence of the enemy, duty and rest of his 
troops, and to procure for those who rest the possi- 
bihty to sleep and to feed. The incident witii the 
mounted scouts of the 22nd Rifle Regiment shows 
me that all is not as it should be with that regim^t. 
Make all arrangements, reassure, encourage, and 
change the commanders, but take care that the 
scouts of the 22nd Regiment come out with 
honours from the test that awaits them." 
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On the report that a regiment had been sent to 
Po-to-tyn-sa and half a battalion to Tschin-gou, 
Kuropatkin inquired whether the forces at Tiu- 

ren-tschin had not been too much weakened thereby, 
and further, whether the Ei-ho was a real obstacle 
in front 

Sassiilitsch answered this despatch as firilows: 
**The position at Tiu-ren-tschin seems extremely 
strong in front. The four battalions there and the 
battery are able to repulse any enemy in front. 
The forces sent to Tschin-gou and Po-to-tynrsa 
cover the flank of the whole detadmient as wdl as 
the position at Tiu-ren-tschin. The Ei-ho is ford- 
able only at certain places which are known. 
The fiver, therefore^ is an obstacle, though not an 
impassable one."* 

The night of the 27th to 28th passed off quietly 
too. Major-G^eral Tnissow having fallen ill, 
General Kaschtalinsld assumed command over the 
troops at Tiu-rai-tschin on the 28th. Major- 
General Mischtschenko's detachment continued on 
the right wing to watch the sea-shore between 
Ko-wan-gou and Pi-tsze-wo. Along the stretch 
of coast from Pi-tsse-wo to Da-gu-scfaan were 
2| sotnias of the 1st Werdmeudinsk Cossack 
Regiment ; between Da-gu-schan and Ko-wan-gou 
2| battalions of the 21st Rifle Regiment, the 1st 
Tschitinsk Cossack Regiment, 2^ sotnias of the 
1st Werdmeudinsk Regiment, and the 1st Trans- 
baikal Cossack Battery. On the left wing above 
Am-bi-ho, Colonel Truchin had with him one 
battalion of the 24th and one ccmipany of the 
10th Rifle Regunent, 1st Aigunsk Cossadc Regi- 
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ment, 5 sotnias of the Ussuri Cossack H^;iment, 
and the 1st Mountain Batteiy. The 6th sotnia of 
the Ussuri R^ment was attached to MadritoVs 
detachment, which at that time was about 80 kilo- 
metres (50 miles) distant from Truchin s extreme 
left wing, and the only Russian reconn&tring party 
on the left bank of the Yarlu. 

Meanwhile, on the news that natives were 
coUecting supplies and improving roads for the j^^wdyf 
Japanese, Madritow had despatched Captain tow'g de- 
Bobrow from Tscho-san ^ with the detachment <xf ^ko^ 
Mounted Scouts of the 15th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment, and the 6th sotnia of the Ussuri Sketch 3. 
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with the sotnia of Ossetin Volunteers, and portions 

of the detachment of mounted scouts of the 
1st East Siberian Regiment to Wi-won. 

Bobrow had entered Pyok-tong on the 22nd. 
The Korean garrison surrendered ninety-six rifles. 
The magazines established there were destroyed. 
Bodisko, who had west of Wi-won encountered 
anned bands* which, it is alleged, were Japanese in 
disguise, and caused the detachment a loss of five 
men, was recalled by Madritow to Tscho-san. 

Patrols sent by Bobrow to Tschang-song had 
encountered Japanese patrols close behind Pyok- 
tong on the 28nL Spies reported that strong 
hostile forces were advancing fiNnn Y5ng-pydng. 
On the strength of these reports Bobrow began 
to march back as early as the 24th, and joined 
Madritow again at Tscho-san on the 25th. On 
the 25th also the connection, that had till then 

1 p. 166. 
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been vainly attempted, was established with 
Truchin's Cavalry. 

The events and reports of the last few days^ 
however, had raised fears in Madritow that he 
might be involved in actions with the strong 
forces of the enemy, which were supposed to be 
approaching from Yong-pyong. Instead of iwAlring 
use of his fevouiaUe positi<m beyond the river- 
barrier for reconnoitring round the Japanese right, 
against flank and rear of Kuroki's Army, a thing 
which he should have striven alter by every 
possible means, Madritow resolved to evade the 
forces reported to be coming from Yong-pyong, 
and to operate against the Japanese line of 
communication. The ''flying detachment" com- 
menced its wide and swee^ng turning movement, 
by Wi-wdn, Ki-tschdn, Tdk-schdn, An-lgu, as early 
as the 26th. 

The lines of communication of the 1st Japanese 
Army had, however, been transferred by that 
time to Tschdl-san and Li-ka-ho, and after the 
action on the Ya-lu, to An-tung. An attack by 
Madritow on An-tju, with the detachment of 
Mounted Scouts and the Cossacks, on May 10, 
£uled, owing to a counter-attack of 70 Japanese 
reservists. Army Service Corps men, convalescents, 
and 70 Infantry, who perchance had arrived at 
An-tju. The Japanese were under the orders of 
the commandant of the An-tju dq>6t, aformerncm- 
commissioned officer of the regulars. A lasting 
intermption of the Japanese lines of communi- 
cation by this detachment of about 500 men 
being impossible. Colonel Madritow determined 
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to withdraw. He was back again on the Ya-lu 
at Tim-kou on May 81. The Japanese had been 
for some time aware of Madritow's detachment* 

but they lay particular stress on the fact that no 
special measures had been considered necessary. 

The Cavaby on the Russian left wing had The 
meanwhile experienced the following on April 28 : on 
Colonel Leschitzki, to whom the passage of strong J*^^^ 
hostile forces in the neighbourhood of Syn- the last 
dia-gou had been reported, had early in the^^^ 
morning of that day, retired with two companies 
of the 24th Rifle Regiment, and four mountain 
guns from the neighbourhood of Am-bi-ho to 
Him-si-las. Here he placed a company of the 
24th Rifle Regiment to watch the road from 
Hun-si-las to Li-sa-wen. With the object of 
watching the Ya-lu portion from Ani-bi-ho to 
Tschan-do-ho-kou, only one company of the 24th 
Rifle Regiment, a sotnia of the Ussuri Regiment, 
and two mountain guns had remained at Am-bi-ho, 
and a company of the 10th Rifle Regiment, and a 
sotnia of the Ussuri Cossacks at Gu-lu-tzi, all 
under the command of Colonel Gussjew. In- 
formation on what had become of the remainder 
of Colonel Truchin s forces can be gathered from 
Lieutenant-General Sassulitsch's despatch to the 
Commander-in-Chief : " Colonel Truchin has con- 
centrated all his forces ; he himself is at Gu-lu-tzi, 
and has left only two sotnias to watch Tschan-do» 
ho-kou, Siao-pu-si-ho, and Tsiu-liu-an. When 1 
joined the Eastern Detaciunent I could not 
approve of these dispositions, because they laid 
open the load from Kuan-dian-san to Sai-ma-tsy, 
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which is so extremely important for our Army. 
I therefore oidered him to go at onoe with lids 
resenre to Tsiu-liu-an, and eo&stantly to cover 
the road to Sai-ma-tsy, if retreat should become 
unavoidable. I am, however, unable to report how 
£ur he had suooeeded in doing so» as the Japanese, 
while he was at Gu-lu-tri, had crossed above 
Tschan-do-ho-kou and Tsiu-liu-an. The two sotnias, 
which he left at Tschan-do-ho-kou and Tsiu-Iiu-an, 
were therefore obliged to fiill back in the directioii 
of Kuan-dian-san.** 

A vast amount of fresh intelligence arrived 
during April 28. 

Mischtschenko reported that four ships towing 
pontoons had entered the Ya-lu, and further that 

1 cruiser, 1 gunboat, 2 torpedo-boats, as weU as 

2 large sailing ships had been sighted off the 
Ya-lu estuary. Meanwhile the growth of the 
enemy's forces in the Tun-ten-ho vaUqr» north of 
Wi-tsehu, had also become known. The bridge, 
which was being constructed as alleged at the 
Island of Ku-ri-to, could not be seen into; but 
that a bridge was being built east of Ku-ri-to could 
be inferred from the sound of axes. Gradually 
more exact reports came in. Thus the patrols, 
who were sent towards Syn-dia-gou, Li-sa-wen, 
and Hun-si-las, had ascertained that the Island of 
Ku-ri-to was strongly occupied by the enemy, and 
that an enemy's outpost was already on the right 
bank of the Ya-lu, not far from the Tiger HilL 
Soon afterwards Japanese reconnoitring patrols 
had shown themselves at Syn-dia-gou, opposite 
the Russian position of Tiu-ren-tschin. In the 
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afternoon and early in the evening more of the 
enem3r's forces were seen to cross to the right 

* bank of the Ya-lu at Ku-ri-to, but "not strong 
forces," as was reported by Sassulitsch to Liao-yan. 
The Russian outposts at Hu-san village had mean- 
while been driven over to the western bank of the 
Ei-ho. Strong Japanese vanguards occupied at 
that time Hu-san and Li-sa-wen. The whole 
country between the £i-ho and Ya-lu, the Hu-san 
heights* and the Tiger HiU were thus in possession 
of the Japanese advanced troops on the evening of 
the 28th. At dusk their reconnoitring patrols were 
seen already close in front of the Tiu-ren-tschin 
heights and in the Ei-ho valley. 

The distribution of the Russian forces on the 
evening of April 28 was as follows : 

At Tiu-ren-tschin I 1 battalion of the 11th Rifle 
Regiment, the 12th Rifle Regiment (8 battaUons), 
2nd Battery of the 0th Rifle Artillery Brigade, and 
probably the detach inent of mounted scouts of the 
12th Rifle Regiment as welL 

At Ma-gu and Pa-td-tyn-m ; 2 battalimis of the 
22nd Rifle R^ment, 6 guns of tiie ard Battery of 
the 6th Rifle Artillery Brigade.* 

At Tschin-gou : 1 battalion of the 22nd Rifle 
Regiment, 2 guns of the 8rd Battery of the 6th 
Artillery Brigade. 

The effective strength of the companies, it is 
said, was not more than 190 men. 

Major-General Kaschtalindd had therefore at 
his disposal only 5,400 rifles and 16 guns for the 

* It cannot he acoertained whero the company of the 24th Rifle 
B^fpment, that had been pushed towarda li-«a-weiij retired to. 
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occupaticm of » position extending 15 Idlometies 
(9*5 miles), or, more correctly speaking, far the 

occupation of the three positions, at Tiu-ren-tschin, 
Po-to-tyn-sa, and Tschin-gou. No Cavalry was 
attached to this section of the ground. Apart 
from the despatch of the machine-gun ccmipany 
at the IjLst moment, these weak forces were not 
even strengthened when the whole of the 1st 
Japanese Army began to attack them on May 1» 
because the Japanese succeeded in keeping the 
Commander of the Eastern Detachment to the last 
moment anxious for the safety of his right wing. 

With the General Reserve at Tensyi 8 to 
12 kilometres (5 to 7^ miles) distant from the 
Russian position, Tiu-ren-tschin — ^Tschin-gou, were 
the 9th Rifle Regiment, 2 battahons of the 11th 
Rifle Regiment, and the 3rd Battery of the 
aid Rifle Artillery Brigade. 

On the right at An-tungy the wing which was 
not attacked, were 2 J battalions of the 10th Rifle 
Regiment, 2 companies of the 24th Rifle Regiment, 
the detachments of mounted scouts of the 9th, 
10th, and 11th Rifle Regiments, the machine-gun 
company, and the 1st and 2nd Batteries of the 
8rd East Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade. 

Along the line of communication^ An-tung — 
Lian-dia-san, we find at this time 1 company of 
the 10th and 2 companies of the 24th Rifle Regi- 
ment, and in Fon-huan-tsch()n itself 2 companies 
of the 24th Rifle Regiment; 2 more companies 
of the 24th Rifle Regiment guarded the line of 
communication, Hai-tschdn — ^Da-gu-schan. 

A telegram trom Sacharow, arriving on the 28th, 
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announced the departure of further reinforceinents. 
According to this wire there were to depart from 

Liao-yan, between April 29 and 30, on Fon-huan- 
tschon, half of the 4th Battery of the 6th and the 
4th Battery of the 8rd Rifle Artiliery Brigade; 
on Kuan-<Uan-san, by Ta-am-pin (An-ping) and 
Sai-ma-tsy, 2 battalions of the 28rd Rifle Regi- 
ment, 4 sotnias of the 2nd Tsehitinsk Cossack 
Regiment, and half of the 4th Battery of the 
6th Rifle Artillery Brigade. 

This telegram closes as follows: *^The Com- 
mander-in-Chief presumes that the arrival of the 
2drd Rifle Regiment will be used to do away as 
much as possible with the scattering of the 6th 
East Siberian Rifle Division, and especially with 
that of the 24th Rifle Regiment, so as to have 7, 
or at any rate not less than 6 battahons, united 
under the Divisional Commander " (at Ten-sy). 

This despatch shows how Uttle Russian Head* 
quarters believed at this time in Kuroki*s imminent 
attack, and that they were not, even on the 28th, 
clear about the direction of this attack ; for other- 
wise it is hardly likely that the above-mentioned 
forces would have been sent by Sai-ma-tsy on 
Kuan-dian-san. A further sign, that the forcing 
of the passages of the Ya-lu by the Japanese was 
thought to be still very remote, was that Rennen- 
kampf s Cossack Division, which had been pushed 
forward on Sai-ma-tsv and Kuan-dian-san ailer 
the skirmish on the Ya-lu, moved off to Scha- 
ho-pu for divisional drill on April 28. 

The actual strength of the Eastern Detachment, 
which was scattered over a &ont of 150 kilometres 
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(94 miles) between Da-gu-shan and Gu-lu-tzi, was, 
it was alleged, only 19»000 rifles, 650 mounted 
scouts, 8 machine guns, 2,800 sabres, and 50 guns 
(6 of which were horse and 8 mountain), alto- 
gether, including the Artillery, about 25,240 men ; 
and the total strength, including non-combatants, 
only 27,670 heads in all, as some of the units were 
not at fbll war strength. In the left section, from 
Tiu-ren-tschin to Tschin-gou, however, which was 
attacked by Kuroki, were only about 6,100 men 
of this total, including the Artillery, and these 
were left without support, even when Ueutenant- 
General Sassulitsch resolved to meet the attack. 

This is the more surprising as the strength of 
the Japanese forces hdng the Eastern Detach- 
ment, particuhriy those reported above Wi-tschu, 
had been considerably over-estimated. The in- 
telligence collected on that point varied between 
45,000 and 75,000 men. Native reports mentioned 
about 80,000 men and 50 to 80 guns at Wi-tschu, 
8,500 men opposite Am-bi-ho, and further up- 
stream, as far as Siao-pu-si-ho, 7,000 to 8,000 
Japanese Infantry and Cavalry. Two thousand 
Japanese were reported at Tschang-song. 

It was assumed that Greneral Kuroki was in 
command of the Guard, 2nd, and 12th Divisions, 
as well as of the 2nd and 12th Reserve Brigades. 
According to reports from spies, the Guard Re- 
serve Brigade had also arrivei. The strength of 
these three divisions and two reserve brigades was 
estimated at 48 to 54 battalions, 15 squadrons, 
and 30 batteries, at least 

The frust, strange in itself that the eanct 
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strength of the Japanese forces which had landed 
in Korea was successfully kept secret, whilst the 

Japanese at this period not only knew the dis- 
position of the Eastern Detachment, but of all 
the Russian land forces in detail, becomes less 
strange if we remember that, apart from an excel- 
lently organised and well-paid spy and intelligence 
system, the Japanese were able to extract from 
Russian prisoners and deserters quickly every 
information they wished to obtain. The Russian 
Press, too, frequently blabbed out something 
worth knowing. The stringent supervision of the 
Japanese Press, on the other hand, should serve 
us as a pattern to be imitated; and particular 
stress must be laid upon the fact that that Press 
proved to the naval and mihtary authorities, that 
it was thoroughly imbued with the importance of 
keeping secret every military intelligence. But 
otherwise, too, everything was done by the Japan- 
ese to keep the enemy, not only ignorant as 
much as possible about their own intentions, but 
also to mislead him by spreading false intelligence. 

Though General Sassulitsch would not believe 
that an attack by the Japanese was imminent, yet 
he felt imeasy, on account of the frequent reports 
he received about the great activity which his 
adversary was displaying. He therefore resolved 
to have the heights of Hu-san reconnoitred by a 
detachment of all arms, in order to ascertain what 
was really in front of him, and how fiiur the enemy 
had already gained a footing on the western bank 
of the Ya-lu. Lieutenant-Colonel Linda, of the 
General Stafi*, was ordered to carry out this recon- 

18 
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naissance, for which purpose a battalion of the 
22]id Riiie Regiment, the detachment s ot Mounted 
Scouts from the 10th and 12th Rifle Regiments, 
as well as two guns, were placed at his disposaL 
The small detachment started before daybreak on 
April 29» crossed the £i-ho, and penetrated into 
the Hu-san Mountains. At dawn they met the 
enemy. It was an outpost company of the Guard 
Division, which on the previous day had been 
pushed forward ixom the island of O-se-ki-to to 
beycmd Syn-dia-gou, so that, under its protection* 
the site for bridge ** as wdl as the positkm of 
deployment and the Artillery position, could be 
reconnoitred. After a brief skirmish, in which the 
Russians were effectively supported by a battery 
at Po-td-tyUHBa, the Japanese had to give way 
before this superior force. They slowly withdrew 
on Ku-ri-to. The Russians followed ; but, when 
they were not far from Tiger Hill, they came 
under a heavy shrapndi fire from a batteiy that 
came in sight north of Wi-tschu, and obliged them 
to desist from further pursuit. They remained, 
howevert at the Tiger HiU* where they entrenched 
themselves. 

The MeanwhOe all preparations for the crossing of 

iov^^ the 12th Division were in full working order, 
mence Xhc division had started from Wi-tschu on the 
theiim. evening of the 28th» and arrived at Schi-gu-pu 
towards midnight Arrangements were made to 
construct the bridge without delay. As the 
branch of the Ya-lu»^ which was to be bridged at 

' The wwtan bnneh it ahalloir, and 
flutfaiw propentioii. 
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Schi-gu-pu, is about 230 metres (255 yards) broad 
and 8 metres (26*5 feet) deep,^ and as the current 
proved moreover to be 1-80 metres (6 feet) per 
second, the preliminary arrangements occupied a 
good deal of time. It was noon on the 29th when 
the bridge itself could be commenced. 

In order to be able to repulse any attempts of 
the enemy to disturb the work, the Artillery had 
taken post north-east of Schi-gu-pu village, while 
podtoons were held in readiness to ferry In£Etntiy 
across. 

On the island of the river were some Russian 
outposts, who, however, soon after the arrival of 
the Japanese, withdrew across the western shallow 
branch of the river. Towards 11 am. 40 to 50 
of the enemy's riflemen, apparently dismounted 
horsemen, with two guns, appeared on the right 
bank, and began firing at the bridge. The 
Japanese mountain guns at once took up the 
fire and soon silenced the hostile guns. The 
Russians then disappeared from the bank ; only a 
few skirmishers remained behind, who continued 
firing until Japanese Infantiy crossed the river 
and drove back the weak Russian outposts. At 
2 p.m. a battahon was already on the right bank 
of the Ya-lu; the enemy withdrew in a westerly 
direction. 

While the Infimtry, which had been advanced 
to the western bank, was digging shelter trenches, 
and thus provided a kind of bridge-head, the con- 
struction of the bridge was eagerly pursued. It 

' The eastern brmnch of the Y»-lu at Schi-gu-pu is about m broad as 
the Rhine at CoUens. 
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became apparent that bridging the river on this 
spot would cause numerous difficulties. The 
available bridging train was not suffident; im- 
pcovised material had thmfim to be used. It 
was 3 a.m. on April 30 before the bridge was 
completed. Then the troops began to cross at 
once. The division was, acooiding to orders, to 
reach the line Ka^rei-ro-ko — height ** 291 " east of 
Li-sa-wen on the evening of the 30th. 

The advance was made in three columns. The 
northern column consisted of the 47th In&ntry 
Regiment and a mountain battery ; it first marched 
up the valley of the Am-bi-ho, and then right 
across the difficult mountainous country to Ka- 
rei-ro-ko. To the centre column, which was at 
first moving down the Ya-lu valley and then 
turned to the north, belonged the 24th and 
14th Infantry Regiment as well as four mountain 
batteries ; the southern column, which was marching 
down along the western bank of the Ya-lu to the 
height marked 291,** was composed of the 46th 
Regiment and a battery. 

The march was, owing to the want of suitable 
roads, very difficult and exhausting, especially for 
the northern oolunm, but nevertheless, the division 
had reached the line indicated by noon on the 
80th. When the head of the left column was 
approaching the object of its march, it met a 
hostile party about a battalion strong. The 
Japanese deployed some skirmishers and advanced 
against the Russians. Meanwhile the advanced 
guard of the centre column had arrived too, and 
at once prepared to envelop the enemy's left 
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flank. The Russian detachment, however, did not 

wait for the assault, hut after a hrief fire-action 
withdrew with some loss across the Ei-ho. 

During the night of April 29-30, the pre- 
liminaries for the attack on the Russian position 
had also made progress in the other two IKvisions 
of the 1st Army. 

Gun-pits had been prepared for the Artillery of 
the 2nd Divisicm on the Island of Sa-ma-lin-da 
close to the Ya-lu ; corduroy roads led acfoss the sinisbft. 
level, soft sand from Wi-tschu into these positions. 
A special road had to be improvised for the 
howitzers as well; bridge *'a" was strength^ied 
by covering the roadway witih mats and inter- 
polating sampans,^ to allow the heavy guns to 
cross. The slu"ubs and small trees of the island 
£aciUtated the creation of good screens or masks. 
The batteries of the 2nd Division and the 
howiteers had been got into position by the early 
morning on the 80th ; the howitzers, 12 centimetre 
(4'8 inch) Krupp guns, had unlimbered south 
of the 2nd Artillery R^ment, and 5,000 metres 
(5,550 yards) from the enemy's position. Of the 
Artillery of the Guard Division one brigade had 
been pushed to the Island of Ku-ri-to north of 
the two ''d** bridges; while the other brigade 
was with two batteries dose north of Wi-tschu ; 
one battery was brought into position on the 
Gen-ka-do by means of a zig-zag road, which had 
been constructed after great exertions on the 
rocky ground. 

The bulk of the 2nd and Guard Division was 

^ Akiudofboftte. 
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still east of Wi-tschu on the morning of the 80th. 
Two battalions of the 80th Regiment had been 

pushed to Sa-ma-lin-dii as escort for the Artillery ; 
of the Guard Division, one battalion of the 2nd 
Guard Regiment was on the Island of O-se-ld-to, 
the 1st Battalion of the 4th Guard Regiment had 
advanced as far as the heights north of Tiger Hill. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Linda's detachment, which 
on the 29th had pushed back the outpost com- 
pany of the Guard Division and entrendied itself 
at the Tiger Hill, had retired at daybreak, 
after the Guard Artillery had fired a few rounds 
at the Tiger HilL 

With the object of preventing the enemy from 
of the attacking the 12th Division in its isolation while 
RairiMi it was marching through the Hu-san mountains. 
General Kuroki had, as we have already mentioned, 
ordered for the Mth a general bombardmoAt of 
the Russian position, as well as of the country 
behind it. As it was also intended to crush the 
Russian Artillery at the same time, the opening 
of the fire had to be deUyed until the enemy's 
batteries^ whose sites could not be clearly dis- 
tinguished, betrayed their position themselves. 
Whereas on the previous days the enemy's 
Artillery had regularly opened fire about 7 a.nL 
for a short time, all remained quiet in the 
Russian position on the morning of the 80th. 
All that was noticed on the heights opposite was, 
as used to be observed on other days, the un- 
concerned appearance of groups of horsemen, 
probably Generals and their Staffs, and the coming 
and going of many people. 
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At 10 a.m. the moment the Japanese were 
lookmg for at last arrived* When a smaU party 

of Japanese Engineers entered the boats along 
the bank of the Ya-lu, and pushed them off to 
take soundings between Ma-tu-zeo and Sa-ma- 
lin-da Island, shells suddenly struck the water 
dose to the pontoons, and the flash of guns was 
noticed at the same time on Telegraph Hill. 
This was the signal for the Artillery of the 2nd 
Division and for the 12 centimetre (4*8 inch) 
howitzers to open Are. The effect seemed ex- 
traordinary. The heights, which were covered with 
numerous small trees, looked after a few minutes as 
if they had been swept dean. The eight Russian 
guns, however, tried to fl^t as hest they could 
against the superiority of the Japanese, namely 
against 36 field guns and 20 howitzers. They 
directed their fire chiefly on the left wing of the 
2nd Artillery Regiment, and obtained some success 
there. The right wing as well as the howitzers 
did not receive a single shot. The Russian 
battery could not of course carry on tliis unequal 
fight for long ; already half an hour afterwards a 
slackening in the amount and accuracy of their 
fire was noticed, and about 11.30 a.m. their fire 
altogether ceased. 

At 11 a,m. some guns had also appeared north- 
east of Ma-gu and entered the fight against the 
Artillery of the Guard Division, which had swept 
the country behind the Tiger Hill as well as the 
Ei-ho vallqr- Here also the action was soon 
decided in favour of the Japanese. Not long after 
11.80 the Russian Artillery fire had died through- 
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out the length of their position. Towards 1 p.m. 
the Russian batteries tried once more to take up 
tbe fight ; but they were taken under fire by the 
whole Artillery of the 1st Army, and ultimately 
silenced for that day. After fighting down the 
hostOe batteries the Ji^anese ArtiUeiy directed 
its file on the whole of the Russian po6iti<ni» while 
the howitzers mainly searched and swept* the 
ground behind it Three posts of observation had 
been erected prior to this on the heights south of 
Wi-tschu» and were connected by telq[»hone with 
the batteries. From these look-outs the country 
behind the Russian front could be seen into. 
The Japanese Artillery fire, with short breaks and 
sometimes increasing enormously in strength, 
lasted until 5 p.m. Compared, however, with the 
amount of ammunition spent (several thousand 
rounds were fired, it is said), the efiect w&s not 
very great, although the Japanese did excellent 
practice, as their enemies have testified. Apart 
from the Russian batteries, which lost several 
ofiicers and a great number of men, only the 11th 
and 12th Rifle Regiments had some few losses. 
The other units had not sufiered firom fire, as 
the shelter-trenches had not been occupied, and 
the reserves had been well under cover. But the 
fire is nevertheless said to have produced an ex- 
traordinary moral efiect. 

General Kuroki had at any rate attained his 
object ; the 12th Division crossed the Hu-san 
mountains unmolested, and reached its appointed 

' The Japanese 12 centimetre (4*8 iucb) howitzers bad commou 
•heU and ahrapoel shell. 
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place while the Artillery duel was still in progress. 
A small flank-guard, which was branched off from 
the southernmost column, advanced as fiur as the 
height "192," north-east of Syn-dia-gou, and 
established connection with the Guard Division, 
one battalion of which had been posted in the 
countiy north of Tiger HilL 

When the Artillery fire had ceased in the after- 
noon on the 30th, the work for bridging the Ya-lu*s 
main arm was commenced. As it was intended to 
pass the Guard and 2nd Division over to the other 
side at one and the same time, two bridges were to 
be thrown also across the main branch of the river, 
similar to the two pairs of bridges " c " and " d.** 
One division was to cross west of the Ku-ri-to 
setdementi so as to move on Li-sa-wen, while the 
other division, covered by Tiger Hill, was to 
traverse O-se-ki-to Island and gain the right bank 
of the Ya-lu at Syn-dia-gou. The oonstructioD 
of the two bridges (''e" and '<f") required for 
this latter division was intrusted to the Engineers 
of the Guard Division, who had the bridging train 
of both divisions at their disposal. Bridge " g " 
was to be built by the 2nd Engineer Company 
from improvised material The order was to 
complete the bridges ** e " and " g " by 8 p.m. 
The construction of bridges " e " and ** f " pro- 
ceeded undisturbed by the enemy and witlMiut 
much diflfoulty, though the bridge at Syn-dia-gou 
was not completed till late at night. On the other 
hand, owing to the great width of the river 
<810 metres, or 84d yards), it was impossible to 
complete at the appointed time bridge "g *' with 
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improvised material. Headquarters had ultimately 
to abandon the use of that bridge ; and since the 
two divisions eould thus not cross simultaneously, 

but only one after the otlier, the iiour for the 
advance was now fixed for 8 p.ni. 

In order to get the Artillery of the 2nd Division 
as wdl across the stream, from Sa-ma-lin-da to 
Ma-tu-zeo, during the night of April 30 to May 1, 
ferries were prepared at the same time the bridges 
were being built. At the Grcn-ka-do twenty-two 
pontoons were formed into rafts» and then floated 
down-stream as far as west of Wi-tschu. But 
only the 2nd Battalion of the 80th Regiment (the 
fird Battalion had joined the General Reserve) and 
the 1st Brigade (Abteilung) of the 2nd Field 
ArtiUery Regiment were successfully brought over 
to the other side of the stream, which is here 
850 metres (388 yards) wide ; the 2nd Aitillery 
Brigade (Abteilung) then followed early on the 
morning of the 1st 

The howitzers, too, moved forward on the 1st, but 
only as iar as the eastern bank of the Ya-lu ; three 
batteries were able to use the cover abandoned by 
the 2nd Field Artillery Regiment. Fresh cover was 
provided for the 4th and 5th Batteries to the left of 
the former. The distance to tlie enemy's position 
was still 8,500 to 4»000 metres (8,800 to 4»440 yards). 

At 8 p.nL the 2nd Division began to advance 
over bridge **e*'; at 10.80 the Guard Division 
followed. Bridge ** f " not having been completed 
before midnight, a somewhat lengthy halt had to 
be made on O-se-ki-to Island; at 5 a.nL both 
divisions had crossed this bridge too. 
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At daybreak the divisions had arrived in their Dispoii- 

appoiiited sections of ground on the flat islands ^ 
between the Ya-lu and Ei-ho. The Guard Divi- •Japanese 

early on 

mm was with its right (1st and Sid Battalions of M^y i. 
the 1st Guard Regiment) south-west of Li-sa^wen; 

with its left (1st Battalion of the 4th Guard Regi- sketch 6. 
ment) north-east of Sa-ku-sa. The Artillery had 
moved into prepared positions close west of Syn- 
dia-gou. The 2nd Division adjoined the Guards 
with its right wing (1st and 2nd Battalions of the 
4th Infantry Regiment) ; its left wing (16th Regi- 
ment) extending as fiir as south-east of £i-ho- 
dsian. Still fturther south was the 2nd Battalion 
of the 30th Regiment, which served as escort to 
the Artillery. In the north the 12th Division had 
advanced to the Ei-ho too, so as to be in touch 
with the Guard Division^ its right wing eictending 
as &r as west of Ka-rei-ro-ko ; the Artillery of the 
division was in iidv ance of Li-sa -wen. 

Skirmishing lines had advanced along the whole 
fironty and entrenched themselves oppodte the 
enemy's positions ; a distance of 1,000 to 1,500 
metres (1,110 to 1,660 yards) was still separatuig 
them from their enemy. 

The General Reserve (the 2nd and 8rd Battalions 
of the 4th Guard Regiment, the 1st and 8rd Bat- 
talions of the 80th Infantry Regiment, the Guard 
Cavalry Regiment, and Cavahry of the 2nd Divi- 
sion) was still at Ku-ri-to, near the bridges " e " 
and **g^; the Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and his staff were on the Gen-ka-do. 

Reconnaissances had been going on for some 
days to ascertain the nature of the Ei-ho. As 
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the river had to be crossed by the whole Army on 
a broad front on May 1, it was of the utmost 

importance to establish the depth of water outside 
the known fords. Since the war of 1894 many 
changes had occurred in the valley of the Ya-lu, 
and tberefim intelligenoe about the Ei-ho^ ^riiich 
originated from that time, could no longer be relied 
upon. Headquarters had ordered the divisions to 
continue reconnoitring until the actual attack 
would begin, so that there should be no surpises 
in store at the decisive moment Care was also to 
be taken to have means for crossing ready at hand, 
so as to be prepared for all emergencies. All 
iqypiehensions proved to be groundless, since the 
Ei-ho, where it was deepest, hardly reached up to 
the men s chests. But as a matter of fact, the 
reconnaissances had not yet been completed when 
the general advance began along the whole line, 
and so it is related that many took part in the 
attack naked. 

j^jl^^^^ The "reconnaissance in force," arranged by 
imme- Greneral Sassuhtsch, had no great result. As 
usual, Russian Headquarters remained in the dark 
the about the obiect of the Japanese movements, and 

Japanese , . 

auack. how far their preparations for the attack had 
already progressed. Even after some Japanese 
Infantry had crossed at Schi-gu-pu, and pushed 
back Lieutenant-Colonel Gussjew's detachment at 
Am-bi-ho, the Russians were not yet convinced 
that the Japanese were going to advance with 
strong forces through the Hu-san mountains. 
Anxiety had certainly been felt during the last 
few days for the left flank, as is proved by the 
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despatch of a battalion of the 22nd Kifie Regi- 
ment with two guns to Tschin-gou on the 28th ; 
but General Sassulitsch was chiefly afraid that the 
Japanese would sweep around still fiirther to the sketch 3. 
north. For this reason Colonel Gussjew had been 
directed to withdraw from Am-t»-ho in a north- 
westerly directioa, so as to join Colonel Let- 
schitzki, who was with three companies and four 
guns at Hun-si-las. The three sotnias of the 
Ussuri Cossack Regiment were sent to Tsiu-liu-an, 
82 kilometres (20 miles) north-east of Am-bi-ho» 
where they joined Colonel KarzeVs ^ detachment, 
who at that time was in command of the Cavalry 
of the left wing. The country that was in actual 
danger, the gromid between the Ya-lu and Ei-ho, 
was thus almost denuded of any troops. 

How little General Sassulitsch was informed of 
the danger which was threatening by the 12th 
Divisicm from Am-bi-ho is apparent from the &ct 
that, after receiving the report of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gussjew's retreat on Hun-si-las, he sent 
orders to Colonel Letschitzki to drive the enemy, 
who had crossed at Am-bi-ho, from his position 
and pursue him across the Ya-lu; that he would 
place at his disposal for this purpose a battalion 
of the 22nd Rifle Regiment and four guns. The 
detachment of Mounted Scouts of the same regi- 
ment was likewise ordered to move forward and 
attack Am-bi-ho. 

Kuropatkin, too, had formed a similar idea of 
the situation. Having received knowledge of the 
events at Am-bi-ho, he sent to the Commander 

' Commauder ot the ist Ai^uusk Traofibaikal Cossack Regimeut. 
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of the Eastern Detachment a telegram to the 
Sketch 3. following eftect : ** Do everything to make Colonel 
Letflchitzld's advance a success. The Ussuri Cos- 
sacks must take an active part in it. You have 
probably charged the latter to carel'iLlly watch the 
Pu-yi-ho valley as welL" 

A Utile later the following additional telegram 
arrived : Don't 3rou think that the Infiuitry and 
Cossacks at Ain-bi-ho have withdrawn without any 
reason in too great a hurry, and too far? We 
must certainly retire under pressure of the enemy, 
but in no case must we lose touch with the enemy. 
In the event of success, we must not be satisfied 
with that alone, but make every effort to watch 
the enemy's operations. When the instructions 
which you have given to Colonel Letschitaki are 
carried out successfully, it will be expedient to 
clear the country between the Ei-ho and Pu-yi-ho 
of small Japanese detachments, I think the 
Japanese operations thus £ur betray very little 
energy; what is happening on your left wing 
looks very much like a demonstration. Watch 
the whole line constantly, and be prepared for 
an attack on the centre and left wing of our 
position." 

In the evening of April 29 reports arrived at 
Headquarters of the Eastern Detachment which 
showed matters between the Ya-lu and Ei-ho in 
a somewhat clearer light. Colonel Tnichin sent a 
despatch from Tsiu-liu-an, in which, in addition to 
some details about the distribution and position 
of his Cossacks, he reported that the enemy had 
obtained a firm footing in the Hu'^san mountains^ 
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and was steadily increasing in strength. This 
intelligence was soon afterwards supplemented by 
a leport finom Colonel Letschitzki that about 1,000 
men with several mountain guns were on the 
heights east of Li-sa-wen, and that the enemy 
had already proceeded to dig shelter-trenches* 
with the object of strengthening his porition.^ 

These news did not yet bring about a change in 
the views on the situation ; but the night which 
followed removed any further doubt that the 
Ji^flnese were determined to force the passage of 
the Ya-lu with the whole of the 1st Army. 
General Kuropatkin gained from the reports and 
despatches which were sent to him the impression 
that a collisi<m with the enemy was imminent ; he 
therefore sent to Lieutenant-Grcneral Sassulitsch 
a telegram to the following effect: 

" The first, though perhaps unimportant en- 
gagements of the troops exercise a great influence 
on their spirit in the subsequent and more serious 
actions ; it is therefore highly important that our 
first encounters, even if retreat before a numerically 
superior enemy become necessary, should give 
testimony of the superiority of our troops over 
the Japanese. The fbllowing is therefore not only 
desirable but absolutely necessary : a most caref^il 
preparation, making sure of being in adequate force ; 
a circumspect and eneigetic direction of the troops 
entrusted to your care during the various opera- 
tions. One of the chief requirements for successful 

' The 12th Division had not yet ^fot so far at that time. This report 
wu baeed^ perhaps, upon the fact that the Guard Division had pushed 
mit adrtieimiapt into the ewmtry Bort^ 
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operations is the knowledge of the strength and 
dispositions of the enemy. 

''From the despatdies hitherto leedved, I 
cannot yet discern that steadfast and constant 
vigilance, which must know of no rest by day or 
nighty to reconnoitre the enemy's movements and 
preparations ibr crossing. Spedal points must be 
selected to watch the enemy, and specially chosen 
officers must be charged to do it. It is highly 
impcHTtant to keep in closest touch with the 
enemy. The performances of the Ussuri and 
Argunsk Cossack Regiments are, according to 
your despatches, in this respect exceedingly poor. 
Tell this, my opinion, to the Colonels of these 
regiments. I fbrther consider it necessary that 
you should have full knowledge of everything 
that is going on with the individual and necessarily 
separated portions of the Eastern Detachment, 
and that connection between them is permanently 
maintained. I miss in Colonel Truchin the efforts 
and intelligence to maintain this connection." 

The night of April 29 and 80 passed without 
disturbance. No change was made in the position 
of the Russians. Lieutenant-Colonel Linda*s 
Detachment remained near the Tiger Hill. 
Colonel Gromow had crossed the Ei-ho in the 
afternoon on the 29th» with a battalion of his 
regiment and two guns, probably in support of 
him, and had posted himself in the neighbourhood 
south of Li-sa-wen, where he remained for the 
night.^ 

' From the sources available it cannot be ascertained at wbose in- 
stanoe and wheti Colonel Grmnow carried oat this movement. 
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On the morning of April 30 no movements at 
all were noticed on the Japanese side. No taiget 
was therefofe offered, for the moment* to the 
battery entrenched on the Telegraphen Berg 
(Telegraph Hill). When, however, towards 10 
a.m. some armed boats were noticed on the 
Ya-lu, west of Wi-tschu» the 2nd Batteiy of the 
6th Rifle Artillery Brigade at once directed its fire 
thither. Scarcely had the first shot been fired 
when the enemy began to fire with Artillery too, 
and very quickly proved superior in number and 
calibre of guns; to such an eictent that Major- 
General Kaschtalinski ordered the Battery at 1 1 a.m. 
to desist from an altogether hopeless contest. The 
four guns, too, of the drd Battery of the 6th Rifle 
Artillery Brigade, which were in position north- 
east of Ma-gu and had joined in the action, soon 
ceased to fire. The Japanese batteries, however, 
continued with their fire without interruption, frus- 
trated in a few minutes an attempt by the Russian 
guns to fight once more against overwhelming 
odds, and searched and swept the position through- 
out its length and breadth with common shell and 
shrapnel shell The fire lasted till late in the 
afternoon; the projectiles of the heavy howitzers 
tore up the slopes and hillocks of the Russian 
position, but for ail that they did not do any 
serious damage. 

When, about midday, the heads of the columns 
of the 12th Division emerged from the mountains 
east of Li-sa-wen, Colonel Gromow, finding him- 
self threatened in front and flank, withdrew, after 
a brief skirmish, over the £i-ho into the position of 

14 
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Po-tii-tyn-sa. Prior to this Lieutenant-Colonel 
Linda had joined him, when his position on Tiger 
Hill was no lomwr tenaUe in the fiuse of the 
enemy^s ArtiUeiy fire. Thus the whole country 
between the Ya-lu and Ei-ho was in possession of 
the Japanese since midday on the 80th. 

Through the events at Li-sa-wen Greneral Sassu- 
litsch obtained the conviction that strong Japanese 
forces had already gained a footing on the eastern 
bank of the Ei-ho. Ue therefore directed Colonel 
Letschitzki*s operation, for which he had promised 
support, to be cancelled. 

The systematic bombardment, lasting for seven 
hours, gave, moreover, a clearer insight into the 
enemy's intentions. The Russian Commander 
now saw that the Japanese were not merdy de- 
monstrating, but that the Artillery fire was Ae 
prelude to the contest for the passage of the river, 
which was going to be fought on the Ya-iu and 
Ei-ho at a very early date. 

General Sassulitsch, therefore, prepared for the 
expected attack. The various commanders of 
sections received directions, in which their task, in 
case of attack, was defined; an operation order 
embodying the whole of these directions was, 
however, not issued. The distribution and dis- 
position of the various units were maintained in 
the manner which had already been arranged for 
some time. The only diffbrence was that Colonel 
Zibulski was to prepare a fresh position for the 
2nd Battery of the 6th Rifle Artillery Brigade, 
south-west of Tiu-ren-tschin, as the battery was 
too much exposed on the Tdegraphen Berg (Tele- 
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graph Hill) to the enemy's Artillery, and had 
alraEuly lost one gun. 

The Russian position extending along the western 
bank of the Ei-ho was, on the whole, a strong posi- 
tion. The country rises abruptly from the river 
valley to a height of 60 to 112 metres (200 to 
870 feet), with sometimes very steep slopes, and 
forms a continuous chain of hills and hillocks, 
separated from each other by some few deep 
goiges only. Especially the Tcdegraph Hill is dis- 
tinguished by precipitous and almost uuiocesrible 
slopes on all sides. The defender's field of fire 
was very good throughout, to a distance of even 
more than 1,000 metres (1,110 yards) on the left 
wing, where the Eli-ho valley gradually narrows. 
The tactical value of these heights, however, was 
marred by tlie fact that the formation of the 
various knolls made it difficult to keep the Infrmtry 
positionss^aratefromthoseof the Artillery. The 
fire trenches had to be constructed almost close in 
front of the gun emplacements, and therefore suf- 
fered alike with the Russian batteries from the fire 
which the enemy's Artillery directed against these 
batteries. As, moreover, there were no lateral 
comnmnications in the positions, nor any from 
front to rear, and as the slopes towards the 
west, too, were difficult of access, especially for 
vehicles, the uniform control of the fight in 
the position was rendered difficult, and the 
timely withdrawal of the Artillery in case of 
retreat jeopardised. And further, the hard, rocky 
ground, covered with rubble-stones, was bound 
to prove disadvantageous in action, as it would 
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indease the effect of the enemy's pFojectfles by 

* splinters. 

The country in rear of the position is similar 
in character to that of the position itsel£ It is 
mountainous, with narrow vallesrs and abruptly 
rising heights. The numerous heights are so 
£eu: favourable to a retreat, as they afford plenty 
of rallying positions^ and fieuahtate a withdrawal 
under cover. 

Although the Russians had their outposts on 
the Ya-lu since the middle of February, and also 
expected from the outset to fight here their first 
actions, very little had been done to strengthen 
this extensive position artificially. Apart from the 
heights of An-tung, which had been prepared for 
deUberate defence but were not attacked, the 
General Commanding had contented himself with 
ordering the construction of gun emplacements and 
trendies. Most of the fire trendies could only be 
used for firing kneeling; they had no overhead 
cover, no communicating trenches, nor any other 
improvements. The construction of obstacles in 
front of the position, which would surely have 
rendered excellent service, was also abandoned. 

The cause of this neglect was to some extent, 
periiaps, due to the severe &Qst which still pre- 
vailed in March and at the beginning of ApriL 
Want of workmen, too, was a further cause; 
because a great portion of the available men 
were claimed for improving the main line of com- 
munication, leading to the rear by F5n-huan-tschdn. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that more could 
have been done. 
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The crossing of the Japanese Guard and 2nd 
DivLrion during the night of April 80 to May 1 

did not remain entirely unknown to the Russians. 
Colonel Gromow, who was commanding on the 
hdghts of Po-to-tyn-sa» reported to Major-General 
Kaschtalinski, at 11.50 p.m., that he had heard the 
rattling of wheels in the direction above the Tiger 
Hill, and also the dull rhythmical sounds of troops 
crossing bridges. When Colonel Gromow reported 
this he asked at the same time for reinforcements 
for his Artillery. General Kaschtalinski promised to 
send the machine-gun company to enfilade the main 
ford of the Ei-ho, if danger was threatening. 

Colonel Zibulski, too, the Conmiander of the 
12th Rifle Regiment, had his misgivings for the 
coming day. He personally interviewed Kaschta- 
linski, and urged that his troops were unable to 
sustain again the howitzer fire of the Japanese on 
the next day ; that, moreover, the assault' of the 
superior enemy was undoubtedly to be expected, 
and that he could not guarantee an orderly with- 
drawal from the position. 

As General Kaschtalinski thought he was not 
entitled to decide the question personally, whether 
the impending attack of the Japanese was to be 
accepted in the position on the Ei-ho or not, he 
applied to the Conmiander of the £astem Detach- 
ment, Lieutenant-Grcneral Sassulitsch, who was 
at San-tschen. In a lengthy telegram he first 
described the progress of the Japanese bombard- 
ment, and expressed his opinion that on the next 
morning chiefly the shelter-trenches would be 
taken under Artillery fire. "Under these con- 
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ditions," he then continued, " the detachment will 
play a passive role and suffer losses, the extent of 
which it is difficult to estimate befoiefaaiid. In 
agreement with the opinion of one of the section 
commanders, I would propose a timely occupation 
of the heights behind Tiu-ren-tschin ; some out- 
posts should be left in the foremost line, who would 
have to retire at daybreak. I do not touch up 
the strategic situation, as that is better known to 
your Excellency than to myself. The 2nd Battery 
has suffered severe loss, and was silenced within 
fifteen minutes. I beg for orders without delay.** 

In reply, a telegram arrived from the Chief of 
the Staff of the Eastern Detachment : " The Com- 
mander of the Detachment has ordered that the 
troops are not to leave the position which thqr 
are occupying; only in the ease of a renewed 
bombardment may portions withdraw into cover to 
the next height in rear, leaving behind some out- 
posts, but in no case must they retire altogether/' 

At 8 a.m. Major-General Kaschtalinsld received 
another report, confirming the crossing of strong 
forces over a bridge at Syn-dia-gou. There could 
be thus no longer any doubt that the Russians 
would find the Japanese fiiUy deployed opposite 
their position at daybreak. 

On the morning of May 1 the Russian troops 
were distributed as follows: 

p^^.. On the right the village of Tiu-ren-tschin and 
tiie heights south of it were occupied by the 5th, 

on the 6th, 8th Companies, and the mounted scouts of 
the 11th Ilirte Regiment, as weU as by the 

irt of mounted scouts of the 12th and the 8th Company 
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of the 24th Rifle Regiment, under the command 
of LieutenantrColonel Jablotschin of the llthskatekd. 
Bifle Regiment; the 6th Company of the llth 
and the 8th Company of the 24th Rifle Regiment, 
as well as the mounted scouts, were in fire trenches 
in the first line. The 2nd Battery of the 6th Rifle 
Artillery Brigade had, in addition, prepared here 
another position, after it had, by order, left its 
former at dusk on the 80th. 

Colonel Zibulski's group was in prolongation to 
the north; he had occupied the Telegraph Hill 
and the knolls adjoining to the south with the 
2nd, 3rd, 4th, Gtli, 9th, and 12th Companies of 
his (the 12th) Rifle R^;iment The fire trenches 
oonstructed for these companies extended 1*5 kilo- 
metres (1,660 yards); beUnd them in reserve, on 
the western slopes of the hill, were the 7th and 
8th Companies of the same regiment. 

The 1st, 6th, 10th, llth Companies of the 12th 
Bifle Regiment, and the machine-gun company, 
were placed as a general reserve for these two 
sections at the junctions of the roads from Teu-sy, 
Po-to-tyn-sa» and Tiu-ren-tschin. 

A number of companies of the 22nd Rifle R^- 
ment were next placed on the heights of Po-to- 
tyn-sa, without directly connecting with Colonel 
Zibulskis detachment The 10th and llth Com- 
panies were in fire troches on the eastern slope, 
and in support behind the heights were the 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th Companies. There were 
also still six guns of the 3rd Battery of the 6th 
Rifle Artillery Brigade which had not changed their 
position. To the north of these units, which were 
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under the command of Laeutenant-CMmid Poko- 

tQo, was the garrison of the next hill, namely, the 
12th Company of the 22nd and the 7th Company 
of the 11th Rifle Regiment^ under Lieutenant- 
Colonel GomitzkL The oommanden of both 
these northern sections were jointly placed under 
the orders of Colonel Gromow, the commander of 
tlie 22nd Regiment. 

The 1st Battalion of the 22nd Rifle Regiment, 
with two guns of the 8rd Battery of the 6tfa Rifle 
Artillery Brigade, was stationed at Tschin-gou to 
protect the left flank. 

Apart ftom this last and isoUted detachment, 
the Russians at Tiu-ren-tschin were thus disposed 
in two distinct groups, separated from each other 
by a gap of 1*5 kilometres (1,660 yards), and 
apparently unaUe to support each other by fire. 

The Eastern Detachment's General Resenre 
(the 9th Rifle Re^^ent, two battalions of the 
11th Rifle Regiment, the 3rd Battery of the 
8rd Riile Artillery Brigade, and two companies 
of Sappers) was still at Ten-sy* whence it would 
hardly be able to be in time for action at Tiu-ren- 
tschin, and not at all at Po-to-tyn-sa. 

As General Sassulitsch felt bound to oppose 
the Japanese attack, it was a great drawback that 
a number of other troops belonging to the Eastern 
Detachment were not available on May 1. The 
21st Rifle Regiment, with a batteiy of the 6th 
Rifle Artillery Brigade, was at Dargu-schan, and 
formed a support here for General Mischtschenko*s 
Cossack Brigade. The 23rd Rifle Regiment was 
still on the march from Liao-yan to Sai-ma-tsy. 
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Of the 4th Batteries of the 8rd and 6th Rifle 
Artillery Brigades, half a battery of the 6ih 

Brigade was marching on Kuan-dian-san, while 
the remainder was advancing on Fon-huan-tschon. 
Various compaiiies had been detached as working 
parties fbrthe positions " in rear, or for mending 
roads. 

Of the 25,000 men * of the Eastern Detachment, 
General Sassulitsch had in this way managed to 
have but» roughly, 6,000 men on the £i-ha 

* Not coonting those portions which were still on the inarch from 
Liao-yan. 



VI 

THE ACTION ON THE YA-LU ON MAY 1, 1904. 

Com- Early on the morning of May 1, the Russians 
awaited the attack of the enemy in their position. 

^1^? General Sassulitsch was with his Staflf on the 

Tdqpraph Hill watching the flat^ wide valley of 
the Ya-lu, which was still enshrouded m the mist 
On the long-extended islands no life whatever 
seemed to exist. Clearly above the mist rose the 
well-defined features of the Tiger Hill, and as 
the light was gradually growing the contours of 
the rugged heights of Hu-san came distinctly into 
view as welL 

A few eompaniesof the 12th Regiment had been 
advanced for the night close to the banks of the 
Ei-ho, so as to notice and report as early as 
possible any offensive movement by the enemy. 
These companies had sent to General Kaschta- 
linski several reports* which qpoke about the lively 
stir on the Japanese side. But in the early 
morning all was again perfectly quiet. As day 
began to dawn these companies withdrew again by 
order, and took cover in their fire trenches. 
It was just five o'clock; then suddenly thm 
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were flashes like lightning in the brushwood on 
the Ya-lu islands, and directly afterwards the 
thunder from more than fifty guns rolled over 
the wide valley ; the batteries of the 2nd Division 
and the heavy howitzers had opened the fight in 
the first light of the morning with a salvo. Not a 
soul stirred in the Russian positicMi. Experience 
on the previous day had taught that entering upon 
an Artillery duel would mean the speedy annihila- 
tion of the few Russian guns. General Kaschta- 
linski had, therefore, ordered the batteries not to 
fire^ and not to show themselves to the enemy. 
The Japanese were almost inclined to think that the 
enemy had withdrawn during the night. Towards 
5.80 a.m. the Artillery of the Guard and 12th 
Division opened fire too, without the Russians 
replying to it. 

At 7 a.m. the Japanese began their forward 
movement. The deployment of a firing line with 
one or two paces interval was carried out as 
prescribed by the Regulations, which had been 
modelled after the German ; the companies, how- 
ever, did not retain any supports, but extended at 
once their three sections. The 12th Division had 
in first line two battalions of each of the 47th and 
24th, as well as a battalion of the 4Gth llegiment ; 
the other battahons of these regiments followed in 
second line. Its Reserve, formed by the 14th 
Regiment and the Eingineer Company, followed 
behind the right wing at a distance of 1,200 metres 
(1,830 yards) from the firing line. The Artillery 
fired from their position on the eastern bank of 
the Ei-ha The deployment of the Guard and 
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2nd Division had been made in a maimer gitnilM* 
to that of the 12th DivisioiL 

When the firing lines were approftching to 
within 200 to 800 metres (220 to 330 yards) of 
the Ei-ho, the Russian fire trenches became 
suddenly ahve. Heads rose above the parapets, 
and soon afterwards the first volleys crashed finrth. 
The distance was still about 1,000 metres (1,110 
yards), the effect, therefore, not very great for the 
moment. A battery, too, appeared again north of 
Ma-gu, and joined in the fight, but was soon 
silenced by superior Japanese Artillery. 

The Japanese Commander-in-Chief and his Staff, 
who at daybreak had been on the Gen-ka-^o, 
moved* towards 8.80, to the Artillery position of 
the Guard Division. Telegraphic connection had 
been established with the divisions ; the Com- 
mander-in-Chief communicated with the General 
Reserve by flag-signalling ; in a similar manner 
was unteroourse established between the divisions 
and brigades, as well as between brigades and 
regiments. 

The At 8 a.m. orders were issued to assault the 
Russian position. 

Covered by Artillery fire the Japanese firing 
lines gained ground by long rushes. When they 
had arrived within 700 to 800 metres (890 yards) 
range trom the enemy's position they opened fire. 
The fording of the Ei-ho with its flat banks 
proved very costly. The water reached in many 
places up to the men's hips, and in some even up 
to theur chests. The fmUng of the river, therefore, 
in spite of its average small breadth, caused some 
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delay* which die Russians took suooessftd ad- 

vantiige of. Particularly on the left wing of the 
Army, vnth the 2nd Division, and here especially 
with the 16th Infantry Regiment, whose share it 
was to attack over a perfectly level sandy plain 
without any cover, the losses were very great 
during tiie passage. 

Having obtained a general view of the J apanese General 
advance, Lieutenant-General Sassulitsch rode with 
his Staff to the position of the 11th Rifle <ieter. 
Regiment, and there entered into conversation to with- 
with G^eral Kaschtalinski. Seeing the enemy's ^J^" 
masses stxeaming forward on a . broad front, it^^^ieft 
was plain that he was in overwhelining fiirce ; there b^id 
could be no doubt whatev- er now, that the Japanese JJ* j^I^ 
would be successfuL General Sassulitsch saw day. 
that to stay longer in the position would only 
entail unnecessary loss, without gaining any ade- 
quate advantage for the general strategic situation. 
He therefore ordered the gradual evacuation of 
the position on the Ei-ho. The machine-gun 
company and the 2nd Battery of the 6th Rifle 
Artillery firigiide were told to move off at once, 
and facilitate the withdrawal of the Tiu-ren-tschin 
group by taking up a rallying position on the 
western bank of the Han-tu-cho-dsy. The enemy 
was to be opposed again on the Han-tu-cho-dsy 
brook. 

In order to have fresh forces in the second 
position, Lieutenant-General Sassulitsch sent a 
Captain of the Greneral Staff to Ten*sy, with orders 

to send to that position both battalions of the 
11th Rifle Regiment, and the 3rd Battery of the 
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8rd Rifle ArtHlery Brigade He himsdf then 

went to Ten-sy a few minutes before nine, with 
the object of regulating the withdrawal of the 
Eastern Detachment*s remaining portions. 
FvUmt It had been the intention of the Japanese 
onET" Headquarters to attack the Russian position 
jjjgy" frontaUy, with the Guard and 2nd Division, and 
to make an enveloping attack with the 12th 
Division on the Rusrian left, this division to dose 
with the enemy first. But the attack was, in 
fact, merely a frontal attack, since the Russian 
left wing reached with its extreme portions as 
far as Tschin-gou. Nor did the 12tii Division 
attack first; it was the 2nd which did so. The 
reason for this must be sought in the latter 
division endeavouring to cross the perfectly level 
field of attack apportioned to it as rapidly as 
possible to leasea the losses. Moreover, the 
Commander of that Division at first cherished 
the belief that the enemy had gone. The Guard 
and 12th Division seem to have proceeded some* 
what more cautiously, espedally at first ; probably 
they were also delayed by Russian Artillery fire. 

Meanwhile the attack made further progress* 
After fording the Ei-ho the firing line advanced 
against the heights, with the object of forcing the 
enemy fiom his position at the pobit of the 
bayonet. But as the Russians had generally 
begun to retire when the Japanese came to within 
400 metres (440 yards), there was no need to drive 
the attack home, except at a few places only. A 
violent and close fight occurred at the Telegraph 
HUl and at Tiu-ren-tschiu village. Colonel 
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Zibulski s companies offered a determined resist- 
ance to the rush of the Japanese belonging to 
the 16th and 29th Reghnents, and decunated their 

ranks by fire at the closest range ; but they had 
finally to give way to superior numbers, and join 
in the general retreat. 

Soon after nine the whole of the Russian position 
was in the hands of the Japanese. The Russians 
withdrew in two groups in an easterly direction. 

Simultaneously with the order to attack, orders 
were sent to the General Reserve too, at 8 am., to 
move forward in the direction of the Telegraph 
Hill ; two batteries of the 2nd Division were sent 
to reinforce it. In order to join the Reserve, these 
batteries had to drive through the £i-ho, the waters 
of which reached up to the barrels of the guns. 
The construction of a bridge,^ 34 metres (38 yards) 
long, was at once started to allow the Guard 
Artillery being brought forward into the Russian 
position. The howitzers remanied in their original 
position, whence they had swept by their fire the 
country behind the enemy's position during the 
whole time it had been attacked. 

When the Japanese saw they were masters of The 
the enemy's position, an exuberant joy seized them halT"** 
over the easily gained victory in their first passage V.® 
at arms with a European Power. Officers andc^t^?^ 
men were so flushed with victory, that no one'^„^^ 
thought of pursuing and making victory complete owtw. 
thereby. Exhaustion from previous hard work and 
night marches may have been in part the cause of 
this omission ; at any rate, after 9 o'clock, a pause 

» Bridge "V on Sketch 6. 
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occurred in the Japanese movements which lasted 
till about 1 o'clock, and was in no way intended by 
Headquarters. The Russians thereby gained time 
to withdraw umnolested into their seoond positicNi. 
If they had made still better use of this Japanese 
halt, they could have escaped the enemy s pursuit 
altogether by a rapid retreat. 
Aeiioo Against the northern section* too^ where Colonel 
Rui^ Gromow was in command, the Japanese had ad- 
left wing, vanced with greatly superior numbers. Akeady 
on the previous night the mounted scouts of the 
10th Rifle Rq[iment had recrossed the river by 
an order from Lieutenant-Colonel Linda, as they 
were no longer able to hold their own on the left 
bank of the Ei-ho. Colonel Gromow had, there- 
fore, sent the 5th Company of the 22nd Rifle 
Regiment from his reserve to his left flank, so as 
to watdi and prevent any attempt by the Japanese 
to cross the Ei-ho west of Ka-rei-ro-ko, and get 
thus in flank and rear of the position at Fo-td- 
^-sa. 

When the action had begun on the morning of 

May 1, and the enemy's firing lines were advancing 
in front, and when the fire of the batteries of the 
12th and Guard Division had smothered the Rus- 
rian Battery south-east of Po-t5-tyn-sa, Colmidl 
Gromow heard a lively fusillade in the direction of 
where he had sent the 5th Company of the 
22nd Rifle Regiment. Soon afterwards the report 
arrived that strong forces of the enemy's Infimtry 
were advancing on their left flank. Colonel 
Gromow then ascertiiined by personal observa- 
tion that» at a distance of about 1*5 kilometres 
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(1,660 yards), long dark lines of hostile Infantry 

were descending in a north-westerly direction from 
the heights on the left bank of the Ei-ho. From 
the extent of this firing line he gained the con- 
viction that the enemy was advancing there in 

stronger force than in front, and apparently trying 
to strike the main blow against the lejt flank of 
his position. 

As the 5th Company of the 22nd Rifle Regiment 
was not in a position to prevent this enveloping 
movement by the enemy, Colonel Gromow ordered 
the company to withdraw ; he resolved, moreover, 
to occupy another position with his troops, so as to 
meet more effectively the enemy's wide turning 
movement. He, therefore, went back to his reserve, 
and ordered the Commander to occupy, with his 
companies, the heights south-east of Tschin-gou. 

When these arrangements had been made, the 
Commander of the 8rd Battery of the 6th Rifle 
Artillery Brigade, Lieutenant- Colonel Pokotilo, ap- 
peared and pointed out that, in his opinion, it was 
time to begin the retreat, as otherwise his guns 
would be lost. At the same time he reported that 
an enveloping movement of the Japanese was 
clearly discernible against the right flank. 

These events were enacted towards 9 a.m. In 
the southern section of the Ei-ho position at Tiu- 
ren-tschin, General Kaschtalinski had already 
issued the orders for a retreat at the instance of 
Lieutenant-General SassuUtsch. Colonel Gromow, 
however, had not yet received an order to that 
effect ; lie, therefore, acted on his own responsi- 
bility. As there was apparently no proper con- 

15 
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nection established between both defensive groups, 
and as Colonel Gromow did not send reports in 
time^ to his superior officer about his measures, 
Greneial Kaschtalinski did not hear anything of 
the completely altered situation until their conse- 
quences had become fatally apparent. 

Colonel Gromow meanwhile made dispositions 
for the various portions of his section. The 
battery to which two companies of Infantry were 
assigned as escort, received orders to limber up 
and move oH'. The vehicles of the dressing- 
station* as well as the field kitchens* were already 
on the move. Having also disposed of the com- 
panies of his section in detail, Colonel Gromow 
rode on to the new position and awaited the arrival 
of the guns. The battery, however, did not drive 
off to Tschin-gouy but in the direction of Tiu-rea- 
tschin; the commander was probably not in a 
position, for some reason or other, to comply with 
the order. The battery was lost; it got on to a 
precipitous road» enclosed by abrupt slopes* on 
which it could move neither forward nor backward, 
and here fell an easy prey to the Japanese. When 
the commander of the battery saw no longer any 
chance of saving the guns* he ordered the gun- 
detachments, or what had remained of them, to 
take flight into the mountains on the horses that 
were still of any use. The guns had first been 
disabled as much as possible. Besides the battery* 
two companies were also missing, which afterwards 

* The fint report MOi bj Colonel Gromow to General Kaschtalinski 
was despatched by him at 12.16 p.iiL ; at a tiine^ therefore^ when hit 
detachment had aireadj evacoatod the road de61e north of Len-ftn-goo. 
The report readied Oeiaerel Kaaohtaliniki at 4 p^m. 
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cut their way through in a westerly direction, 
bemg finvouied in this by the mountainous and 
much-broken character of the country. 

When Colonel Gromow saw strong firing lines 
advancing in a direction bearing on the position 
he wanted to occupy, doubts arose in his mind 
whether all his troops, exhausted as they were 
abeady, would be able to reach it in time ; when 
he, moreover, noticed that the enemy was also 
advancing in considerable force in the direction of 
Ma-gu, he became convinced that it would be alto- 
gether useless to attempt to occupy this newly 
selected position. He therefore resolved to retire 
with his whole detachment along the road leading 
to Tschin-gou. Meanwhile the wide turning move- 
ment of the Japanese to the north-west made rapid 
progress, whilst the withdrawal of the Russians 
proceeded only very slowly in the difficult country, 
where they were, moreover, delayed by the transport 
of their wounded. As there was thus the likely 
danger that the Japanese would be on the road to 
Tschin-gou sooner than he could get to that 
village, Colonel Gromow gave up the idea of 
reaching it and ordered the companies to turn 
straight to the west, with the object of gaining 
the road leading from Tschin-gou to Lau-fan-gou. 
The road defile there, 1*5 kilometres (1,660 yards) 
south of Tschin-gou, was to be barred by the 
occupation of the surrounding heights ; the Tschin- 
gou Detachment, the 1st Battalion of the 22nd 
Ride Regiment, with two guns, would thus be able 
to withdraw under cover of this rallying position. 
With this object in view the withdrawal of the 
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Russians from the Po-to-tyn-sa position was carried 
out to the west, across country over the saddle 
between the two heights numbered "858" and 
« 885." 

It was 11.80 when this movement had been 

completed ; and it was only now that Colonel 
Gromow received the written order, signed by 
Ueutenant-Colonel Linda: '^When you are 
going to withdraw, then decidedly on Tsehin- 
gou." 

Colonel Gromow could indeed no longer have 
reached Tschin-gou village in time, for when the 
last company of the 22nd Rifle Regiment anived 

at the road defile, the Japanese had already occu- 
pied the village and pushed forward skirmishers 
in a southerly direction along the road to Lau-fan- 
gou. The Tschin-gou detachment retired before 
them. When the Japanese skirmishers were 
approaching the road defile, they were met by a 
hot rifle fire from the neighbouring heights, which 
obliged them to open fire too. A short time 
afterwards, however, the Russian fire died away. 
Colonel Gromow seemed to have grown anxious 
for his left dank, and had therefore withdrawn his 
companies one after the other. He first followed 
the road from Tschin-gou as ftr as the cross roads 
north of Lau-fan-gou, and then took the road to 
Liu-schi-gou. Later on the detachment placed 
itself <Hi the main line of communication, leading 
from Tan-san-tschyn-dsa to Fon-huan-tschdn. 

The pause made by the Japanese Army after 
capturing the enemy's position seems to have 
affected only part of the 12th Division, for while 
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the forward movement of the Guard and 2nd The 12th 
Divisions (the latter on An-tung) was resumed pgjjg^ 
only about 1 p.nL, considerable forces of ^^fj|^^^ 
12th Division kept continually advancing, and byitsad- 
their wide turning movement to the north, caused th^Guar^ 
Colonel Giomow to evacuate his position at Po-td- ^^.^}^^ 
tjm-sa, and then to withdraw altogether. ThonDmr 
General Reserve, which had meanwhile arrived, 
was deployed on both sides of the road ^om 
Tiu-ren-tschin to Harma-tan. 

The Russians withdrew from position to position. 
As Gromow's troops, which were facing the 12th 
Division, had, in the neighbourhood of Lau-fan-gou, 
disappeared in the mountains to the west, the 
2nd Battalion of the 24th Regimwt of that 
division, leading in front, took from Tschin-gou a 
southerly direction. The 5th Company had some- 
what hurried forward, aU by itself. When, towards 
2 p.m.» it was approaching the village of Ha-ma* 
tan, it encountered a long, hostile column of 
Infantry and Artillery retreating, and inter- 
mingled with all kinds of vehicles. The company 
at once opened fire, and thereby created great 
confusion in the column. But when superior 
Russian Infantry rapidly deployed against them, 
the isolated company soon found itself in a very 
tight comer. Within a short time all its 
officers* with the exertion of one lieutenant, and 
a great portion of the men, were killed. In the 
end the company was without ammunition, and 
obhged to remain helpless, lying down under the 
hottest fire possible, until at last the other com- 
panics of the battalion arrived, and brought 
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to the 5th Company.* Somewhat later, portions 
of the 46th Regiment also took part in the action, 
whilst firom the east and north-east the main body 
of the General Reserve and a battalion of the 
3rd Guard Regiment advanced against height 
*• 192," on which the Russians had meanwhile again 
established themselves. Up to the time when 
the obstinate fighting began in the neighbourhood 
of Ha-ma-tan, which forms the final act of the 
events on May 1, the foliowing had occurred on 
the Russian side: 
The When the machine-gun company and the 2nd 
^"li^ Battery of the (Ith Rifle Artillery Brigade had 
moved off to the position in rear behind the 
Han-tu-cho-dsy brook, and there had taken up 
their new positicm, the remaining portions of the 
southern group gradually also evacuated the heights 
on the right bank of the Ei-ho. Three companies 
of the 12th Regiment faced about again on the 
western bank of the Han-tu-eho-dsy as escort to 
the Artillery and machine guns, three more com- 
panies took post behind them in reserve. The 
other companies of the 12th Regiment, as well as 
the 5th and 6th Company of the 11th, and the 
8th Company of the 24th R^[iment slowly retired 
on the road to Ten-sy, bringing in with them 
numerous w^ounded. 

Behind the retreating portions of the 12th 

' The sources available for a description of what occurred on the 
Russian side do not take mtirh notice of this episode ; it cannot, 
therefore, l>e a-sccrtaiued tor certain, what column was stopped by the 
6th Company of the 24th Regiment, but they were probably portiouB 
of the 12th Regiment^ which were retiring weit from tha Han-tn-ehcK 
dsy brook* 
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Regiment, Japanese skimiishing lines descended 
after a considerable time from the ridge of the 
heights whieh the Russians had abandoned, and 
were followed by bodies in dose order. The fire 
of the 2nd Battery of the 6th Rifle Artillery 
Brigade had, however, some good effect, and 
prevented the enemy from crossing the brook; 
an attempt, too^ of Japanese batteries to unlimber 
opposite the new position &iled. But not long 
afterwards, an enveloping movement of the enemy 
made itself felt on the ilank. This movement 
eould be executed the more readily as Colonel 
Gromow's northern group had already withdrawn, 
and as there was thus no danger threatening rear 
and flank of the Japanese. This was the reason 
why the position behind the Han-tu-cho-dsy brook 
had soon to be given up again. 

General Kaschtalinski had, meanwhile, ridden 
back with the object of selecting a suitable position 
for the battaUons of the 11th Rifle Regiment, 
which were coming up from Ten-sy. On this 
ride, it was towards twelve noon, he met a 
surgeon belonging to the 6th Rifle Division, who 
told him that the 22nd Raiment had evacuated 
the Po-td-tyn-sa position as well as the village of 
Tsehin-gou ; that the regiment was retiring in 
disorder, the battery attached to it had fallen into 
the hands of the enemy, the colours had apparently 
been lost, and that the Japanese had already 
occupied Liu-schi-gou. Shortly afterwards the 
surgeon's report was supplemented by another 
intelligence, which stated that a Japanese Infantry 
column, about a rq[iment strong, and followed by 
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some gquadioiis, was advandng ftom Tschin-gou 
on Lau-flm-goa. It was therefore high time for 
the troops on the Han-tu-cho-dsy brook to with- 
draw, if they did not wish to be cut off completely. 
The 11th Rifle R^giment» with the ard Batteiy of 
the Srd Rifle Artillery Brigade, had meanwhile 
marched from Ten-sy, via Ha-ma-tan, and had 
arrived as iar as the hollow road south of height 
"192." General Kaschtalinski gave orders to Colonel 
Laiming, commander of the regiment* to occupy 
that height as a rallying position. By personal 
reconnaissance, he then convinced himself that the 
road from Lau-fan-gou was already being enfiladed 
by the enemjr's fire. Meeting here unexpectedly 
the 11th Company of the 22nd Regiment, one of 
the two companies which had been lost in the 
retreat from Po-to-tyn-sa, he caused it to occupy 
the height ** 192 " and to face north, so as to guard 
the 11th Re^ment against being envdoped 

The position on the llan-tu-cho-dsy brook was 
meanwhile being evacuated. First the companies 
in reserve retired ; next followed the machine-gun 
detachment and the 2nd Battery of the 6th Rifle 
Artillery Brigade, which were joined by the other 
companies of the 12th Regiment The 5th Com- 
pany was to follow as rear guard, and had orders 
to hold its ground to the last, so as to make it 
possible for the Artillery to retire. Towards 'S pan. 
the regiment, which had avoided the road south 
of height 192," arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Ten-sy. As the Japanese coming up firom Tsdun- 
gou had already deplo}ed, and initiated to some 
extent a wide turning movement to the west. 
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the villiige was not reached without some fighting. 

They succeeded, however, in pushing back the 
enemy's weak parties, that had already occupied 
the heights norUi of the road by which they were 
inarching, the regiment thus arriving at Ten-sy 
without any appreciable delay. But the companies 
were so reduced in numbers, owing to the loss 
th^ had suffered in the course of the day » that the 
r^pment was organised into six companies at Ten-sy 
before it retired, by order of Lieutenant- General 
Sassuhtsch, further back on Fon-huan-tschon. 

When General Kaschtalinski had directed the 
11th Rifle Regiment to occupy height 192/' he 
ordered the 3rd Battery of the 8rd Rifle Brigade 
at the same time to go rapidly back to the reserve, 
in consideration of the fact that the Japanese trom 
Lau-flm-gou had abeady advanced so far, that the 
cross roads at Ha-ma-tan were under their fire. 
But this movement of the battery was no longer 
feasible. When the battery commander had re- 
ceived the order to retire, he left a section behind, 
south of the road at Suan-schan-sa, with orders 
to cover the withdrawal, lie then sent the eight 
ammunition waggons ahead, which safely crossed 
the dangerous isone at a gallop. From the six 
guns which wero to follow now, another section 
was detached, which came into action behind the 
north-western slopes of height "192," so as to 
facilitate the departure of the rest of the battery. 
These four guns, however, came under such a hot 
fire at the cross roads, that in an exceedingly short 
time a portion of the teams broke down and ren- 
dered any further movement impossible. No other 
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clioice was left to the battery but to unlimber 
and take up the fire. The enemy, however, had 
already approached to within 600 metres (665 yards). 
The positicm of the battery became an exceedingly 
difficult one. In a few minutes the gun detach- 
ments were shot down almost to a man ; as the 
ammunition waggons had gone ahead, there was 
want of ammunition; finally the battery had to 
cease fire altogether. In order not to expose the 
rest of the men and teams to complete annihilation 
by the enemy s fire, the battery commander ordered 
the guns to be disabled, and the gunners, with the 
horses that were stQl sound, to join the section 
which was left behind to the west of height " 192" 
and was still able to fire. 

Shortly after 2 o'clock these two guns were 
reinforced by the ted Battery of the 6th Rifle 
Artillery Brigade, which had vainly endeavoured 
to avoid the neighbourhood of Ha-ma-tan when 
retiring from its position on the Han-tu-cho-dsy 
brook. The battery, under the guidance of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Linda, had got on to a precipitous 
road, forcing it to turn back. He then joined the 
remnants of the drd Battery of the 8rd Rifle 
Artillery Brigade and opened fiire. 
8k«iek6L Towafds 8 o'clock the situation east of Ha-ma- 
tan was somewhat as follows: The 1st BatUilion 
of the 11th and the 11th Company of the 22nd 
Rifle R^iiment, had occupied height '*192," as 
well as its lower features^ ; the 8rd Battalion was 

^ Some accoauts say that the 11th Company of the 22nd Rifle Regl- 
iMiit did not comply wHh General KaBchlalinflki'fl orders to occvpy 
bdght "m," hat tluit H oontinned its letrMifc without delej in • 
ffflflerly directiott. 
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in reserv^e on the southern slopes. South of the 
height, on a small hillock at Suan-schan-sa, was a 
section of the 8rd Battery of the 8rd Rifle Artillery 
Brigade, escorted by halP the 8rd Company of the 
11th Regiment; these guns were to cover the 
rear of the 11th Kegiment until disabled. Behind 
the western position of height ''192" were six 
guns of the 8rd Battery, of whidi two only were 
still in action ; in prolongation of that battery the 
2nd Battery of the 6th Rifle Artillery Brigade had 
unlimbered, which on the previous day had lost one 
gun, but was now keeping up the fire still with 
seven guns. As the guns had, owing to difficulties 
of ground, to be brought into action on the slope 
£BciDg the enemy, they were particularly exposed 
to the enemy's fire. Not fat from the Aitilleiy 
was also the machine-gun company, which had 
shared a fate similar to that of the 3rd Battery of 
the drd Rifle Artillery Brigade. As it had not 
succeeded in getting over the pass at Ha-ma-tan, 
which was under the enemy's fire, its commander 
promptly decided to join and fight together with 
the Artillery. The 8th Company of the 11th 
Bifle Regiment formed the escort of the guns and 
machine guns. 

The Japanese at this time gained more and 
more ground. In the north-east, east and south- 
east, firing lines appeared, which established con- 
nection with the forces, pushing on from Tschin- 
gou, thus gradually drawing the ring tighter and 
tighter around height " 192." The Russians, sur- 
rounded as they were, sufl'ered extraordinary loss, 
under the heavy cross fire. There was only one 
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gap by which escape was possible in a westerly 

direction. As this last exit was sure to be barred 
in a short time — for the enemy was coming more 
and more round to the west — Colonel Laiming 
resolved to cut his way through there at the point 
of the bayonet He assigned this task to the 
3rd Battalion ot* his regiment, that was still 
available, and had only recently arrived from 
home. Behind the battalion stepped the band» 
the 1st Company with the colours and a number 
ol men who had to carry or support the wounded. 
The priest, having blessed the battaUon, stepped 
forth with the cross raised high above his head. 
With bayonets fixed and the band playing, the 
battalion advaiiced, led on by the Commander of 
the regiment. At every step some men broke 
down under the hot fire, dead or wounded; one 
of the first to Ml was the Commander of the 
Foment, Colonel I^aiming; the priest, too, was 
wounded. This determined attack, however, did 
not fail in its moral effect^ the Japanese gave way 
and left the road open. The remnants of the 
battalion gained the main line of communicatioii 
without any further fighting. 

With the object of supporting the 3rd battalion 
of the 11th Rq[iment in its effort to break 
through, all guns that were not yet disabled 
fired with the utmost exertion, but the batteries, 
as well as the marksmen, had come to the end of 
their powers of resistance. Together with want 
of ammunition, the utmost exhaustion set in. 
When the Japanese Artillery also began to fire 
into his cock-pit, conviction was forced upon the 
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Russians that further fighting would be useless, 
and merely increase the losses. Moreover, the 

machine-gun company, from want of ammunition, 
had been obliged to cease fire altogether ; the fire 
ftom the guns, too, was continually losing in 
strength, as the gun detachments had been re- 
duced to a mere fraction. Of the horses, the 
majority was struck down ; withdrawing the guns 
from their fire positions could, therefore, no longer 
be thought o£ In order not to ftll into the 
hands of the enemy as prisoners, the surviving 
officers deteniiined to break through to the west, 
into the mountains, with the rest of the men. 
The remnants of the firing lines, too, gradually 
withdrew. Portions of them succeeded in reaching 
the main line of communication through the door 
opened by the drd Battalion, and joining after- 
wards the main forces of the Eastern Detach- 
ment in their retreat. But large numbers probably 
did no longer find their way out, and were obliged 
to lay down their arms. The 12th Regiment also 
seems to have left behind numerous prisoners.^ 

The 11th Rifle Regiment and the ard Battery 
of the 3rd Rifle Artillery Brigade had to suffer 
in the first instance from the conduct of the 
22nd Regiment. Though no blame can be 
attached to Colonel Gromow for evacuating, 
without orders, the position on the Ei-ho in the 
face of overwhelming odds, his resolve, to with- 
draw altogether without any ^rther notice, can 
in no way be approved, for the left flank of the 

^ Most of those, however, who fell into the hands of the enemy were 

woimded. 
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southern group was thereby completely laid open. 
If the 22]id K^[iment had delayed the Japanese, 
who were pushing forward, some tune longer in 
the neighbourhood of Lau-&n-gou, which it un- 
doubtedly could have done, the combat at Ha- 
ma-tan would probably not have ended for the 
Russians in this tragic manner, 
wuii. Lieutenant-General Sassulitsch's order to evacu- 
ofth? ^^^^ position, had reached the An-tung Detach- 

An-tung ment at 9.30 a.m. Here were 2h Battalions of 
dsfaMsb* 

nMnt the 10th Rifle Regiment. 2 companies of the 
24th Regiment, the detachments of mounted 
maindMr scouts of the 9th, 10th, and 11th Regiments, and 

Russian the 1st and 2nd Battery of the 3rd RiHe Artillery 
troops. Brigade. The apprehension which led to the 
disposition of these forces on the rig^t wing had 
Skitchft. beoi groundless. But the Japanese had certainly 
known how to keep their enemies to the very last 
in their belief that landings in the neighbourhood 
of the Ya-lu w&e contemplated. 

This was the object of Nakagawa's flotilla, too. 
when it showed some activity opposite the ^Vn-tung 
detachment. On April 80, the day of the Tiu- 
ren-tscliin bombardment, a few ships detached from 
the Hosoya squadron appeared before An-tung. 
and began bombarding the fortifications, without 
any result, however. The Russian Artillery ap- 
parently did not reply with then: Are. About half 
an hour afterwards the ships withdrew again. 
Also on the following day some Japanese gun- 
boats, probably the same as on April 30, steamed 
up the Ya-lu, and tired on the Russian positions. 
The 2nd Battery of the aid Rifle Artilleiy Brigade 
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took up the fight ; the combat having lasted for a 
short time without causing any effect whatever, 
the ship^ steamed seawaid again. 

The An-tung detachment took no further part 
in the events of April 80 and May 1. Towards 
twelve noon, Colonel Schwerin, commanding at 
An-tung, began to withdraw with his column by 
Ten-sy on Fon-huan-tschon, after he had called in 
all his posts, small detached parties, etc. On the 
march thither, a second order from I^ieutenant- 
General Sassulitch arrived, charging Colonel 
Schwerin to conmiand the rear guard of the Eastern 
Detachment. Before Ten-sy was reached, the 9th 
Rifle Regiment had joined tlie column, the rear- 
party of which was formed by the 2nd Battalion of 
the 10th Eifle K^[iment. In the country west 
of Ha-ma-tan, other portions of the Eastern 
Detachment joined Colonel Schwerin's column by 
degrees, and swelled it to a considerable size ; they 
were companies of the 22nd, 11th, and 12th 
Rifle Regiments, individual batteries, ammunition 
waggons, and vehicles. As the Japanese were 
already nearing the main line of communication, 
three companies of the 2nd Battalion of the 10th 
Rifle R^jiment, anda detachment of mounted scouts 
were sent towards the flank into the mountains, 
with the object of covering the withdrawal of the 
column. These companies held the Japanese for 
some considerable time at bay by their fire^ and 
then followed by the main road supported by the 
1st Battalion of the same regiment. Towards 
5 p.m. the renmants of the 11th Regiment also 
reached the main line of communication by Har 
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ma-tan, and gradually got in contact with the 
main column. The 1st Battalion of the 10th 
Regiment took over the rear guard for the whole 
flhttaha. detachment. 

Darkness had set in before the column reached 
Tan-san-tschyn-dsa. Ha\Tng rested here for two 
hours the column continued its march on Fon- 
huan-tschdn. The Japanese did not press on, the 
march therefore proceeded unmolested. During 
May 2 the Russians reached Pia-myn, about 18 
kilometres (11*25 miles) south of Fon-huan-tschon, 
the positi<m there was occupied by the 9th and 
10th Rifle Regiments, and a battery, the remainder 
continuing their march, and halting at Fon-huan- 
tschon. A company was at once pushed out to the 
Ei-ho, 10 kilometres (6*25 miles) distant fiN>m 
P0n-huan-tsdito» in case the enemy should advance 
along the valley of that river. The other portions 
of the widely dispersed Eastern Detachment had 
also commenced to retreat in a north-westerly 
direction, when the news of the result of the 
action on the Ya-lu had reached them. 

General Mischtschenko had received through 
Colonel Schwerin the orders to retreat and had 
started with his Cossack regiments^ fiN>m the 
neighbourhood of Da-gu-sclian in the direction of 
Pia-myn. Colonel Letschitzki, who with five 
companies was at Hun-si-las, started thence on 
May 8, and arrived in the evenmg at Tschu-tsch&- 
lin-tsy, a village situated east of Fdn-huan-tschon 

i.TIm SUt Regiment «H inikroded by LieatenaQtOeneral Sassulitach 
to raliva on 8tpJi-dni<^-4iMiy if that wm bo longer possible, oa 
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on the left bank of the Ei-ho. Colonel Karzew's 
Cavaliy conoentrated at Kuan-dian-san. 

When General Kuropatkin received Lieutenant- mom- 

General Sassulitsch's despatch on the unfortunate ^"jj^jj 
result of the action of May 1, he was a&aid the ^^^^ 
Japanese would make use of their success andqnarton 
energetically pursue; he therefore took measures J^''^ 
on the evening of the same day for reinforcing 
the Eastern Detachment, and occupying the 
enemy's probable lines of advance : three squadrons 
of the tad Tschitinsk Cossack R^fiment, which 
had departed from Liao-jran on April 29, received 
orders to join, by forced marches, the Eastern 
Detachment at Fon-huan-tschon ; three companies 
of the ld9th Marschansk In&ntry R^jiment were 
pushed to Lan-san-guan ; a Battalion of the 28rd 
East Siberian Rifle Regiment, which had left 
Liao-yan, was also to arrive at Lian-san-guan on 
May 8. The other two battalions were told to be 
at Sai-ma-tsy by May 4. 

Greneral Kuropatkin further arranged for the 
formation of a detachment which was to assemble 
at Lan-san-guan, under the command of Major- 
General Romanow. Two battalions, three com- 
panies, and a battery and a half fix)m various units, 
were told off for that purpose.* Major-General 
Rennenkampf received orders to proceed to Sai- 
ma-tsy* with two r^jiments of his Transbaikal 
Cossack Division and a Horse Artillery battery, 

* They were the following units in detail : One battalion of the 124th 
Infantry Regiment, three coin|)anie^ of the 130th Regiment, one bat- 
talion of the 2drd Rifle Regiment^ half 4th Battery of the 6th Rifle 
Artilkry Brigade, and fh« llih Buttery of the drd Rifle ArtiUery 
Brigideb 

16 
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with the object of securing the roads leading to 
Mukden from Fdn-huan-tschoii and east of it. 
Laatly» another brigade from tiie 85th Diviskm* 
with three batteries, were pushed forward by 
akaieha General Kuropatkin as far as the country behind 
the Mo-du-lin and Fyn-siao-lin pass. 

The C<Hnmander-in-Chief infmned lieatenant- 
G^neral Sassulitsch by telegraph of these measures, 
and at the same time asked him to adopt stringent 
measures for the protection of his left flank. 

Renewed rumours having been spread about of 
an intended landing of Japanese fbrces at Da- 
gu-schan, General Mischtschenko received orders 
during his march by Pia-myn on Fon-huan-tschon, 
to advance to Sali-dsai-pu-dsa* on the Da-yan-ho^ 
with the object of watching thence the coast In 
support of the Cossacks, the 18th Rifle Regiment 
was pushed from Hai-tschon to the Fyn-siao-lin 
(Da-ling) pass. 

In the lively correspondence which General 
Kuropatkin was keeping up with the Commander 
of the Eastern Detachment, his apprehension for 
the security of the Detachment's left flank found 
also frequent expression. In one of his telegrams 
the Commander-in-Chief expressed the hofe that the 
Eastern Detachment would surely have done every- 
thing to search for the wounded and to replace the 
vehicles which were lost during the retreat; **but 
more important than an3rthing else," he then con- 
tinues, "is it for you to know where the enemy 
is ; whether he is not threatening to turn our left 
flank, and whether the Japanese are not advancing 
in the direction of Kuan-dian-san to Sai-ma-tsy." 
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On May 8 the 9th and 10th Rifle Regiments, 

with a battery, remained in the position at Pia- 
myn, which they fortified; while the 11th, 12th, 
and 22nd R^[iments» with three eompanies of the 
24th Regiment, took up a position at Fon-huan- 

tschon. 

It seemed as if the enemy was not even follow- The 
ing on May 8; a few patrols only were seen in^JH^ 
the Ei-ho i^ey» and small bodies of Cavalry were ^<^nt 
feeling their way along the high road to Pia-myn. draws 
On the following day, however, General Sassulitsch ^Jj^ 
gained the impression, ixom reports coming in, that 
the Japanese were ccmtinuing their advance on a 
wide front on Fon-huan-tsch5n. He therefore 
determined to evacuate the position of Pia-myn, 
to prevent his left Hank being turned. Under 
cover of his cavalry he led his troops back behind 
the Mo-du-lin and western Fyn-siao-lin pass,^ 
which had been prepared for dcicace at an earlier 
stage. 

The Eastern Detachment remained in this 
position mitil eariy in Jmie 1904. 

The 1st Japanese Army halted on the battlefield The ut 
during the night of May 1-2; the 12th Division aIS^^? 
in the comitxy west of Ha-ma-tan, the Guards ^JJ^^ 
east of that place, and the 2nd Division at An-tKhon. 
tung — ^Headquarters going there, too, on the 2nd. 
The next days were spent with caring for the 
wounded and collecting aU the material on the 
battlefield ; the Cavaby alone followed the enemy 
on the 8rd. The Guard Cavalry Regiment ad- 
vanced by the main road, and reached Pia-myn 

* H»lf-w»7 between Fon-hgaa^tichfo and Umo-jwi, 
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on the 4th, the Cavalry of the 2nd Division bdng 
pushed forward in the direction of Da-gu-sehan. 

The main body of the Army did not move until 
the 5th, The halt of several days after the vic- 
torious action on the Ya-lu is explained by the 
tut that Japanese Supreme Headquarters had 
given instructions not to advance for the present 
any further, after the river was crossed, so as not 
to be exposed to a sudden attack by superior 
forces, the approach of which from Liao-yan and 
Hai-tschdn had been expected. The Commander- 
in-Chief of the 1st Army, however, saw that such 
a danger did not exist, and that, for future opera- 
tions, it was highly important to occupy Fon-huan- 
tschdn as soon as possible. He therefore ordered, 
on his own initiative, to advance as far as Fon- 
huan-tschon. 

The 2nd Divirion started first, reaching Tan-san- 
tschyn-dsa on the 5th, and Fia-myn on the 9th, 
its advanced guard entering Fon-huan-tschon on 
the same day. The Guard Division left Ha-ma- 
tan on the Dth and also arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Fon-huan-tschon on the 10th, the main 
body of the 2nd Division having meanwhile closed 
up to that place. Finally, the 12th Division, too, 
arrived east of that town on the 10th. Head- 
quarters reached Fon-huan-tschon on May 11. 

The whole Army was billeted, the 12th Division 
east of Fon-huan-tschon, the 2nd and Guard 
Divisions north and south of the town, full use 
being made of all the billets available in the town 
itsd£ 

With the ingenuity peculiar to the Japanese 
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soldiers* they knew how to make themsdves com- 
fortable in their quarters in the shortest possible 
time. As, in addition to the large and spacious 
town of Fon-huan-tschon, a number of well-to-do 
villages and fanses ^ were comprised in the billet- 
ing area, each private had his sleeping-place under 
shelter.® The Chinese dirt having been removed, 
the men with the simplest means created comforts 
to which they were accustomed ; neat and dean 
mats were laid out, and in every habitation arrange- 
ments were made for hot baths, as well as for a 

0 

kitchen. For the horses, plain sheds were built 
of polesy mats, and gaoljan, afifording, by a roo( 
protection moely against slight rains, but being 
otherwise open on all sides. The roads in the 
villages and their neighbourhood were improved 
and provided with deep trenches to drain them 
during the rainy season. The men thus found 
occupation for some time. In addition there were 
drills and field days. Moreover, various small 
expeditions were initiated against the Russian out- Sketch 3. 
posts on the main roads to Sai-ma-tsy, Liao-yan, 
Hai-tschon, and Siu-yan, which led to small 
skirmishes. As regards sanitation, measures were 
adopted to prevent the appearance of infectious 
dis^ms. The men, for instance, were allowed to 
drink only boiled water or tea; by sound and 
varying food it was hoped to keep off the uiuch- 

^ Faima of peasanta. 

' The JapuMe adldiar, of ooufsa, ia tu Im pretentioiia tliaa 
fhe Bnropaan; fhoa fbr inatanoe a Kang (the raiaed cooeh far 
Awjiny pnipoiea along the wall in each C'hineae room) of only a 
little o?er two aqnaie ^irda afforded auflkaeiit accommodatiop for three 
men. 
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feared beh-beri malady.' Early in June the 
troops were provided with khaki coats» which 
were for all arms alike and made after the pattern 

of the tunic, showing no regimental badges what- 
ever. The non-commissioned officers were dis- 
tingiiished by a narrow braid cn both the lower 
sleeves. 

Supplies were brought up chiefly by coolies along 
the main hne of communication. Three to four 
mcD pulled or pushed a small cart, laden with five 
to six sadcs of rice or packages of conserves^ 
weighing about 15 kilograms (80 lb.) each. These 
carts were formed into colunms with the requisite 
supervising staffs. The 1st Army employed 1 .5,000 
coolies, mostly Japanese, partly Koreans. In addi- 
tion there were numerous columns composed of 
Chinese carts. These rather large vehicles were 
drawn by four to five animals, a mixture of horses, 
mules, and oxen, and they are said to have rendered 
ezcdlent service, even in the rainy season. The 
system of supply was especially simple at Fon- 
huan-tschon, as the Japanese had found there a 
large Russian magazine, which, in addition to 
ammunition, dokhing, and vehicles of all sorts, 
contained large stores of preserves and bread.^ 

The 2nd and 12th Divisions, which each formed 
three outpost sections, were responsible for the 
security of the cantonments against the en wy. In 
case of an attack the enemy, a defensive position, 

' A nervous disease combined with a strong iweUiuf of tlie limbo 

oomnienciiig: at the feet. 

' The Japauesej however^ are said to have di^daiued the Rnaaiaii 
black bread. 
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about on a level with the outpost companies» was 
selected and carefully prqpared for both divisions. 
The 1st Army remained at Fdn-huan-tsch5n 

until June 23. 

Loss£s ON Af&il 80 AND May 1, 1904 



1. Los9es oj the Japanen 





OflMM. 


NoD-ooouniMiaiiad 
oflfleia and iDMi. 




Dwd. 


Woonded. 


Dfloa. 


Wannded. 




Guard . 
IStli . 


1 
1 

3 


7 
14 
8 


25 
90 
48 


125 
313 
232 


Theee nomben corre- 
spond with tlw itatementB 
made bv the Jtpm— 
daiiqg the war. 


Total . 


6 


29 


163 


670 



2. Losses of the Russians 











liOMd 




Unit. 




Wonndenl. 


ti 

a 
J 




Wounded. 


1 


BoiuArlu. 


10th East Siberian Rifle 

Regiment . 
lltiiButSiberiaa Rifle 

Reeimoiit . 
12th East Siberian Rifle 

Remmeut . 
Ihid^Mt Siberian Bllle 

Reifirnent . 

Marltine-gun Company. 

arU iiiitterv 3rd East Si- 
berian Rifle Artillery 

2iid itattiTv r.th East Si- 
beriaa liiJie Artillery 
Brigade . 

3rd Battery 6tb East Si- 
berian llifle Artillery 
Brigade 

■t ■ 


• • • 
14 
11 

• • • 

• • • 

3 
2 


• • « 

14 

10 
4 

• • • 

1 

• • • 


• • « 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


3 

206 

273 

23 
15 

24 

32 

8 


9 

360 

352 

152 
35 

58 

39 

17 


281 

212 
31 

• ■ • 

■ • * 

■ • • 


It mii8t be un- 
derstood that by 
"eriicfNy " aie 
meant ehieflf 
those who^ 
niut«tly wouudfld| 
fell prieettett 
into t)ie handi 
of the enemy. 


Total. 


30 


31 


2 


584 


1022 


524 


m 
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By the Japanese were captured : 
a. On the batOt-fidd 

SI fgam, M 
19 ammunition waggons, 
1417 projectiles of arCillny, 

8 niarliiTie-gnns, 
8 mackiiie-gua ammnnitiop 
waggons, 
d7>300 rounds for machine guns, 
Uttlritef 



waggons, 
968,000 rounds ofriileaiimiQiiituHi, 

63 horses, 

10 general service waggons^ 
694 great coats, 
660 fur coats, 
Mtented'M. 



b. In Fdn-huanrUdnbn 



160 aali of A. & C harnMi, 
l^TM gvaat eoalSi 



9St proJectUaa ftr 0*8 e.iii. 
(2*62 Ineh) mouilBia goiia^ 
188,000 KNUida 8. A. A., 

MdM laifa aloraa of Uuk bnad, eom, beaneake, prunm, aa wall 
aa TriifatliMt, ant WKJ*^" ff toola, telagnqpih mata ria L 
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The first period of the Russo-Japanese war is 
characterised by the imiinished state of Russia's 
armamentSy as compared with the readiness of 
Japan, which for years had prepared for the un- 
avoidable struggle, and seized the opportunity of 
bringing it to a head when the balance of power 
by sea as well as on land was still in her £Bivoiir. 

Russia, to the surprise of the Japanese them- 
selves, who had estimated that she would be 
unable to concentrate 150,000 men at Mukden 
before August 1904, had» nevertheless, managed to 
raise, in a considerably shorter time^ a fior stronger 
army in Manchuria, and to provide it with all 
that was wanted. What the Russians accom- 
plished in organisation and administration with the 
aid of only a single, the Siberian^ line of railway, 
which, moreover, was interrupted by Lake Baikal, 
is truly marvellous. In this way the evil of 
having been surprised by the war in a state of 
unreadiness, was entirely made good by degrees. 
The conditions for a successfid conduct of the war 
by Russia did afterwards exist, if numbers are 
merely considered. The causes which led to nothing 
but misfortune must be looked for elsewhere. 

248 
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Japan, having at first imagined her task to be 

much easier than it really was, must be com- 
plimented the more for not having recoiled before 
the increasing difficulties during the war ; that these 
difficulties rather stimulated her people and army 
to face readily even the hea\iest sacrifices in the 
cause of their fiettherland. The execution of the 
task, by no means easy in itself was certainly 
rendered less difficult for the Japanese Anny» 
because compared with the Russian lines of com- 
munication, those of the Japanese were far more 
fiEivourahle. Whmas transports by rail needed 
six to seven weeks to move firom the interior of 
Russia to the theatre of war, the journey to and 
fix> of a Japanese dchelon of naval transport oc- 
cupied not more than a fortnight or three weeks. 
On this fiict was probably based the original 
Russian plan to concentrate an Army in second 
line as far back as Charbin. 

Reproach has been heard in the Russian Army 
that this original plan was abandoned. This is 
unjustified, for it would have been a great mis- 
take to have adhered to it. It clearly shows the 
danger of generalising from examples in military 
history. That which was effectively used against 
Napoleon in 1812, when the government was 
supported by a loyal and self-sacrificing people, 
was bound to fail in this case. The offensive of 
the Japanese could never have been met success- 
fkdly by a strat^y of wearing out the enemy. 
War is never a thing by itself, and this war had for 
Russia an absolutely positive object as well, namely 
the maintenance of her hegemony in the Far £ast. 
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Methodically as the war was prepared hy the 
Japanese, as methodically was it begun and 
carried through by them. Tiie first step, the 
landing at Koreay was only followed by the second, 
the landing of the 2nd Army, when, after re- 
peated damage inflicted on the enemy's Port 
Arthur squadron, and after the defeat of the 
Russians on the Ya-lu, the command of the sea 
and the possession of Korea seemed to be ensured. 
In their eflbrts to gain command of the sea as a 
»ine qua non for the continuance of the war on 
the continent, the Japanese naval commanders in 
their national enthusiasm did not shrink back &om 
any sacrifice. 

If the Japanese underrated on the one hand the 
strength of the land forces, which they thought 
the enemy would be able to bring into Manchuria 
before the autmnn 1904, they showed, on the 
other hand, great caution in reckoning that they 
would meet with strong resistance in Korea, and 
thus credited the Russians with a greater initiative 
than they actually possessed* Probably the fiict 
that Korea had been one of the points at issue 
in the diplomatic negotiations, and was really 
of great value to the Russians, had something 
to do with it» and also that the great importance 
of Korea for Japan would be so much more an 
inducement for the Russians to prevent the enemy 
firom establishing himself there ; for it was Korea 
which gave the Japanese the safest line of com- 
munications with their home country. As a 
matter of fact the Russians could have been, on 
the Ya-lu at least, in considerably greater strength ; 
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for the great difficulties which the 1st Japanese 
Army had to surmount on its march thither did not 
exist in equal measure for the Russians. That the 
Japanese did not land in Koraa any other troops 
besides the 1st Army, although the sea route 
thither was the shortest of all, and they expected 
to come into collision with the Russians there, 
was again a correct appreciation of the general 
situation, and resulted from a correct knowledge 
of the theatre of war, the difficulties of which are 
of 80 serious a nature^ that the chances of a 
Russian counter-offensive in strong force were veiy 
much reduced 

As on the Ya-lu, so also could the Russians 
have appeared in stronger force at the other 
threatened points of the E«ast Asiatic continent. 
Landing in Korea being, moreover, a very difficult 
and tedious process, they could have considerably de- 
layedy if not altogether prevented, any such landings. 
The assailant had not so great a choice of places 
for landing as in the passage of a river, for the 
number of hkely places for effiscting a landing was 
limited, and the places were, moreover, the same 
as those which had been used in the Chino- 
Japanese war. Besides, the ice at the b^jinning 
of the war limited tlieir number still more. It 
formed, however, no part of the Russian plan to 
prevent the Japanese from landing, or to render 
it difficult for them to do sa Where arrange- 
ments had been made to oppose a landing, as in 
the gulf of Liao-tung, they were afterwards 
abandoned voluntarily. The Russians did not 
confess to the principle which Field-Marshal 
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Count Moltke once expressed^ — that, when op- 
posing a landing, all depended on being first at 
the thieatened point — dthough they had here 
every chance of bdng first The mtruders were 
being welcomed, in the sure hope that it would 
afterwards be possible to destroy a much greater 
number of them ; but the fact was here forgotten 
that, however advantageous it is in war to adhere 
firmly to a definite general plan of action, the 
opportunity of making use of momentary advan- 
tages must at the same time never be lost sight o£ 
At the beginning of the war, and also after- 
wards, the Japanese were reproached with bring 
too slow ; the fact, however, had been overlooked, 
that this slowness was chiefly due to the general 
conditions as then existing. The ice on the 
coast, and the difficulties which have been de- 
scribed of tlie march through Korea — all were 
against a rapid display of force immediately at 
the beginning of the war. Under these circum- 
stances it was surely wise to save expense as 
much as possible, and to mobilise the Army only 
gradually, all the more since Japan was, without 
that, suffering from want of money. In their 
conduct of the war the Japanese had constantly 
to pay due regard to the New York and London 
Stock Exchanges. If the Japanese had suffered 
any reverse, these Stock Exchanges would have 
declined their aid, which cost the country dear 
enough as it was. To a great extent this accounts 
for the carefulness by which the Japanese opera- 

' ''Vierteya]ire»>H«itel&rlVi9PMifQ]iiiiiifu^ 
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ti<Mi8 wore characterised on the whale» though 
there was every inclination not to mind any 

sacritice of human life where the object of war 
required it. The importance of money and of 
the monqr market, for the conduct of war in 
our modem times, becomes here clearly apparait. 
Nor does Japan fail to prove that an army, raised 
by universal service, gains enormously in moral 
force by a war, which is supported by popular 
opinion at home ; while an unpopular war, which 
is not understood by the masses, paralyses the 
action of high and low in the field, as was the 
case with the Russians. In such a case there is, 
at the most, the chance only of performing one's 
duty honourably, but none for displaying that 
powerful initiative which alone is the mother of 
victory. 

Carefully prepared as the whole war was by the 
Japanese, as exceedingly careftilly prepared was 
also the first important action on the Ya-lu. 
Nothing was neglected that could facilitate the 
always difficult operation of crossing a poweffiil 
met in the fiice of an enemy, and diverting his 
attention from the intended point of crossing. 
The demonstrations at An-tung, close to the mouth 
of the Ya-lu, were bound to prove more effective 
here than elsewhere in similar cases, because 
they gained increased importance for the Russians, 
when viewed in connection witli an apprehended 
landing of other hostile troops on their right flank 
or at Da-gu-schan in their rear. The preliminary 
bombardment next riveted the attention of the 
Russians to the direction of Wi-tschu, and con« 
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